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HE Gold Seal, shown above, appears on/y on Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Floor-Coverings. It is put there for 
the guidance of the many women who prefer goods whose 
value and dependability have been established beyond 
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he glorious music of the 


Orthophonic Victrola is within the reach of every home 


Some one of the beautiful 
new models of the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola will suit 
your income and your home. 
Prices range from $85 to 
$300. The instrument illus- 
trated is the Granada model 
at S150. 

By a new scientific prin- 
ciple the New Orthophonic 


The New 


Orthophonic \/ 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 











Victrola reproduces every 
tone in speech and music. 
You will hear higher notes 
and lower notes than ever 


before. You will hear in- 
struments always considered 








ctrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


impossible to reproduce. You 
will hear the human voice 
given perfect naturalness. 
And you will hear a// music 
given new, rich beauty that 
stamps the Orthophonic 
Victrola as one of the most 
amazing instruments in the 
history of music. 

Your dealer will show you 
the beautiful new models and 
will play your favorite music 
upon any or all of them. 




































Janet’s grandmother 


“Wuen I am ready to 
rinse, I always remove the 
clothes before emptying the 
water from my tub. Other- 
wise, the water, as it seeps 
through the clothes, deposits 
again much of the dirt that 
P and G has removed.” 





A laundry hint from 


ACTUAL VISITS ay 


TO P&G HOMES 


AG, 2 


WwW? first saw Janet by a garden gate. In 
her pink gingham she looked as fresh 
as the rambler roses which seemed to be 
everywhere in that little Pennsylvania town 
on that particular morning. 

“Hullo,” said she. “J’m visiting my grand- 
mother’s house. Do you like my new dress?” 


A little later smiling grandmother herself 


appeared—and we heard then about the clean 
frocks that Janet wore every morning and 
every afternoon. 

““You see, we’re so proud of Janet, we just 
have to dress her up. Her grandfather is as 
bad as I am. She is dressed specially every 
afternoon so he can take her walking.” 

“But,” we asked, our mind on laundry 
problems, ‘*who washes all those little frocks?”’ 

“I do,” she replied. ““They’re so pretty, I 
really enjoy it. I just use P and G Naphtha 
Soap on them and before I know it, they are 
clean.” 

Janet’s grandmother was enthusiastic 
about P and G. “It is so quick,” she said. 
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A clean frock and her Zes/ slippers 
very afternoon when Janet visits grandmother 


“JT hardly rub those romper suits at all and 
they get pretty dirty from trips down the 
cellar door. And they never fade. The little 
underclothes too come out beautifully white 
with P and G and I don’t boil them either. 
As for dishes and cleaning, P and G is won- 


derful. Nothing takes little finger marks off 


paint more quickly or safely. I have used a 
great many soaps in my time, but now I use 


P and G for everything.” 


Everywhere, we hear things like this about 
P and G. Women say that P and G makes 


their clothes cleaner and whiter with less / 


rubbing and less boiling. Water may be hard 
or soft, cold, hot: or lukewarm—yet always 
the same fresh, gloriously clean clothes with 
Pand G. There is no mystery about P and G 
—it is simply a better soap. No wonder it 
is the largest-selling laundry soap in America! 
Don’t you think it should be doing your 
washing and cleaning, too? 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


The largest-selling laundry 
soap in America 


There is no mystery 
about P and G—it is 
simply a better soap. 
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‘“*I HATE TO TELL YOU, BEN, 


EN IDE named the lonely, wandering 

stream Forlorn River because it was like 

his life. It had its beginning in Wild 

Goose Lake, a large body of surface water 

lying amid the Sage Mountains, of North- 

western California. Ben was well-born and had at- 

tended school until sixteen years of age, but from the time he 
had given up to his passion for the open country and. the 
chase of wild horses he had gotten nowhere. That seemed 
the way of Forlorn River; it had begun well and flowed 
on for a few miles, then suddenly it became a lost river. 

It meandered around under the foothills with their black 
fringe of juniper, into the wide gray valleys where thousands 
of wild horses roamed, to and fro across the open country 
as if seeking escape, on toward the dark, pine-timbered 
ranges of Nevada, and back again, a barren little stream 





BUT THERE’LL LIKELY 


BE MORE’N ONE OUTFIT 





By ZANE GREY 
I/ustrated by Frank Hoffman 


forced to describe a wandering hundred-mile circle and find 
on the other side of the sage hills, not far from its source, a 
miserable sand-choked outlet into what had once been the 
bottom of Tule Lake. 


AFTER CALIFORNIA RED FROM 


NOW ON’? 


Ben’s gray, weather-beaten cabin was pictur- 

esquely located on the south shore of Wild Goose 

Lake, on the only elevated and wooded cape that 

jutted out into the wind-ruffed waters. Forlorn 

River was born just under his door, for his cabin 

did not face the lake but the river and the west. 
Scattered juniper trees saved this slight eminence of land 
from the baldness of the irregular shore line. Wild Goose 
Lake was ten miles round, and everywhere else but this point 
the gray sage reached down to the white high-water line. 
Back from the cabin, where the cape widened, stood a large, 
well-built barn, which adjoined an enormous corral. Spirited 
horses kicked up the dust, and whistled, perhaps to their 
wild kindred in plain sight on the distant gray slopes 
swelling toward the blue sky. Barn and corral, presenting 
such marked contrast to the little gray cabin, might have 
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told an observant eye that Ben Ide loved horses and thought 
little of himself. 

Spring had come late, the driest of six successive dry 
springs. Wild Goose Lake was lower than ever before in 
the memory of the Modoc Indians, who had lived there 
always. The white baked earth spread a long distance down 
from the sage line to the water. Flocks of ducks dotted the 
yellow surface of the lake. Wild geese tarried here on the 
way north, and every hour of day or night Ben heard 
their resonant and melodious honk, honk, honk. It was 
high country. Snow peaks notched the blue sky above 
the black-timbered range of the Nevada mountains. The 
air was cold and crisp, fragrant with the scent of sage. 

Ben Ide came out on the porch to gaze across the river 
and the long gray slope that led up to a pass between two 
of the Sage Mountains. His keen eye followed the wind- 
ing thread that was a trail disappearing over the notch. 
“‘No use to worry. But they ought to have got back last 
night,’’ he muttered. 

Then from force of habit he looked on up the vast heave 
and bulge of the mountain. Nine wild horses were in sight, 
two pure white and the rest all black. They lived on the 
mountain top. They had been there all the four years Ben 
had lived at Forlorn River. At first he had often chased 
them, as much for sport as for profit. But as they could not 
be driven from the great dome of the mountain, he let them 
alone, and came at last to watch for them in pleasure and 
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love. They never raised a colt and never took a strange 
horse into their band. 

Ben was reminded of his own long unrealized hopes. If 
he were ever to catch a valuable string of wild horses and 
prove to his father that wild-horse hunting was not profitless, 
he must do it this year. If he were ever to catch California 
Red, the sorrel stallion that more than anything had lured 
him into this wild, lonely life, he must accomplish the al- 
most hopeless task before another dry season killed all the 
horses or drove them far out of the country. 
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Fifteen thousand wild horses grazed in that sage 
country. They were the bane of the cattlemen. Horse, 
were so plentiful and cheap in Oregon and California 
that there was no sale for any except good stock. Ben 
Ide was chasing a rainbow, and he knew it. Yet some. 
thing irresistible bound him. He would rather catch one 
beautiful wild mustang and keep it for himself than gejj 
a hundred common horses at a profit. So he had always 
fallen short of success. At the crucial times he had loveq 
the horses, not the money. 

Along the winding trail below the notch between the Sage 
Mountains appeared low rolling clouds of yellow dust. 

“Nevada and Modoc,” ejaculated Ben, as he watched 
with squinting eyes, ‘traveling along right pert too. That 
means they’ve sold my horses. Hope I hear from home.” 

He sat on the porch, bareheaded, and watched the moy. 
ing clouds of dust come down to a level and fade into the 

gray sage along the lake. Black dots appeared and grey jp 
size. Horsemen and pack horses wound along the gray 
sage-slope shore line, splashed through the shallow mouth 
of Forlorn River, and climbed to the level, shady patch ip 
front of the cabin. 

A stout, square-faced Indian, dressed like a cowboy and 
wearing his hair short, was in the lead. The other rider was 
a striking figure. He sat his saddle as if he had grown there. 
His hair was long and black, showing under a dilapidated 
old sombrero. He had a lean face, clean and brown, piercing 
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‘“‘BEN IDE! DON’T YOU 






KNOW ME?’’ SHE ASKED, WITH RICH BLOOD MANTLING HER CHEEK 
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when you was away. Ben, I’m tellin’ you Less Setter is not 
on the level.” 

“How do you know?” queried Ben sharply. 

**How do you know a hoss that’s thoroughbred from one 
that ain’t? But it’s only fair for me to admit that I knowed 
Less Setter before he came to California.” 

**Ahuh!”’ ejaculated Ben, with intent gaze on his friend’s 
masklike face. That statement of Nevada’s was absolutely 
the first he had ever made in reference to his past. Years 
before, one night back in the sage hills, Nevada had ridden 
up to Ben’s lonely camp fire. He had a wound in his arm; 


in 


“Reckon I’ll quit drinkin’,’’ rejoined Nevada thought- 
fully. ‘‘Ben, if I ketch California Red for you ——’”’ 

‘“What?”’ shouted Ben. 

““Excoose me, pard. I meant if I help you ketch that 
darned wild stallion you’re so dotty about, will you listen 
to some sense?”’ 

“Yes, Nevada. I’ll listen to that right now. But see 
here, you’ve heard something about California Red.” 

“‘Sure have, an’ it'll keep. Now listen. We’ve home- 
steaded three hundred an’ twenty acres of this sage. There 
are three homesteads we can buy for almost nothin’. That 
acreage takes in the best of Forlorn 
River Valley, an’ gives control of the 








dark eyes and an expression | oa 


range beyond. Right here under our 





of reckless good nature. He 

wore a checkered blouse, a 
flowing scarf of red, a silver-buckled 
belt about his lean waist, and rough 
leather chaps. From a pocket of 
these, low down, protruded the brown 
handle of a heavy gun. 

“Howdy, Ben,” he called as he 
slid out of his saddle. “‘Madea Jim- 
dandy deal with the hosses. Paid 
all yore debts an’ got six months’ 
grub. How about that, old-timer?” 

“Nevada, if you’re not lying, it’s 
sure great,” replied Ben heartily. 

“It’s true, Ben, I’m darn glad to 
say,” said Nevada. “An’ here’s a 
letter from your sister. I just rode 
over to the ranch, sent a kid in to tell 
Hettie, an’ waited.” 

“Oh, but you’re a life saver,’’ de- 
clared Ben as he eagerly grasped the 
thick envelope Nevada held out. 

It took all the small store room, 
the kitchen shelves and half of the 
loft of Ben’s cabin to hold the new 
supplies. While Ben worked at this 
task, Nevada lay on one of the 
narrow red-blanketed couches and 
talked. 








“(OT an all-fired lot of news,”’ he 

said complacently. ‘‘ Ben, your 
dad has made a pile of money. Sold 
two thousand acres that used to be 
under water, they said. The drainin’ 
of Tule Lake has made your dad rich. 
But he ain’t the only one. Hart 











noses is a big cattle country. Let’s 


* Weffwne det go in for cattle, Ben. I tell you I’ve 
EOS hadahunch. Now’s the time to buy 

oe cattle, whenthere’s no water or grass. 
~~ Let’s make up our minds an’ get the 


money afterwards. When the rains 
come, this Wild Goose Lake country 
is goin’ to boom. The wild hosses 
have got to go. You admit that, Ben. 
Well, let’s ketch California Red an’ 
a thousand head, an’ keep them for 
ourselves, an’ settle down to ranchin’ 
on a big scale.”’ 


‘: EVADA, you said you didn’t 
have one drink.” 

“T swear I hadn’t.” 

“‘What’s got into you, then?” 

“*Sense an’ hunch.”’ 

“How long did you talk to my 
sister? What did she say?” con- 
tinued Ben hungrily. 

“She fired a beltful of questions 
at me, all about how you were, an’ 
I shore answered quick. After that 
she looked square up at me—reckon 
it was then I fell—an’ she asks: 
‘Nevada, if you’re Ben’s friend 
you're mine too. Tell the truth. Are 
you an’ Ben livin’ honest?’ An’ I 
says, ‘Miss Hettie, I wouldn’t lie to 
no girl, let alone you. Me an’ Ben 
are shore livin’ honest.’ She squeezed 
| my hands an’ cried.” 
| “‘Hettie! Heaven bless her!”’ ex- 
claimed Ben heartily. ‘‘She has 
grown up. She’s sixteen. And to think 








All the ranchers livin’ away from 
Tule Lake drains have been hard hit 


| 
| 
Blaine had the most of that low land. | 
by the drought. Stock poor an’ grass | —— 





HE RODE THROUGH THE COOL NIGHT, GLAD FOR THE MELANCHOLY SILENCE 


I’ve not seen her for two years!” 




















scarce. This dry spell hasn’t hurt 
your dad or Blaine, or any of them 
farmers in the middle of the basin. But if Forlorn River 
dries up this summer they’re goin’ to be in the same boat 
with the others. I run into that McAdam guy, an’ strung 
him good an’ plenty when all the time I wanted to slam him 
on his slick jaw. One of the waitresses told me he had a 
cinch on the Blaine girl—I forget her name—the one that’s 
been away to school.” 

“Was it Ina?” interrupted Ben quickly. 

2 re shore was. Sort of pretty little handle to Blaine, 
uh: 

“Ina Blaine,” said Ben dreamily, pausing in his task. 
“She ought to be nineteen now.” 

‘Pard, was this Ina Blaine an old girl of yours?”’ queried 
Nevada with great interest. As there was no reply forth- 
coming he went on: ‘‘Reckon she was only a kid when you 
left home. Well, to resoom: I hired a lad to take me over 
to your dad’s place, while Modoc went on with the pack 
outfit. He rode behind me, an’ we got to the ranch before 
dark. I hid outside in a grove of trees an’ sent the kid in. 
Hettie slipped out with the letter I gave you. Ben, she’s 
grown up. I couldn’t see her as well as I’d have liked, but 
it was enough. She was nice, Ben, soft-voiced an’ sweet— 
an it got me. She asked me to come again, an’ I was fool 
enough to promise. I took the kid back to 
Hammell, an’ hung around a bit. Ben, there’s 
an outfit of wild-hoss hunters over here between 
Silver Meadow an’ the Nevada line that’s takin’ 
to stealin’ cattle.” 

“Who said so?”’ demanded Ben suspiciously. 

‘Common gossip round Ham- 
mell,” continued Nevada. “‘Be- 
sides, after buyin’ drinks for two 
cowboys, I got a hunch who’d 
branded wild-hoss 
hunters as cattle 
thieves, Nobody else 
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but Less Setter. You 
‘now we run into “- 
Some of his deals last 
Summer, an’ he rode if 
night in here one day 
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he was exhausted and almost starved; his horse limped. 
Ben expressed himself twice: “Get down and come in, 
stranger,’”’ and ‘‘Where are you from?”’ The answer had 
been ‘‘Nevada.”’ Ben had succored this rider and had never 
asked another question. Nevada had become attached to 
Ben and had never mentioned his past. 

“‘What’s more to the point,” went on Nevada calmly, 
“Less Setter knowed me. An’ it’s a good bet he has never 
gabbed about me. If he had, your folks might reckon I 
wasn’t fit company for you.” 


T THIS moment the Indian entered and, taking up the 
water pails, went out. Ben replenished the fire in the 

wide bronze-stone fireplace, and then set swiftly to the prepa- 
ration of biscuits, coffee and bacon. 

“Ben, have you noticed anythin’ particular about me?” 
inquired Nevada complacently. 

“Can’t say I do,” returned Ben, looking up from his 
work. ‘‘ You’ve got a nice, clean shave an’ a new scarf.” 

“No good. You lose. Ben, I didn’t have one single, 
solitaree drink at Klamath or Hammell. The reason was I 
had a hunch I might see your sister Hettie, an’ I didn’t 
want her to smell whisky on me.” 

““That’s to your credit, Nevada,”’ Ben de- 
clared heartily. ‘“‘I’ll bet it would please 
Hettie.” 





Modoc returned 

with the pails of 

water. Ben soon had break- 

fast ready, and when his 

companions sat down at the rude table, he went outside to 
read Hettie’s letter. wise tian 


Dearest Ben: I’m in a terrible rush and won’t be able to 
write half what I want to, as the little boy said Nevada is waiting 
for me outside and I must hurry. 

Dad is away. He went to Klamath Falls with Mr. Setter. 
They’re making big cattle deals. So many poor ranchers are 
failing on account of the dry season. I think it’d be more to 
dad’s credit if he helped some of these little fellows, instead of 
taking advantage of their bad luck. I don’t like Mr. Setter and 
when I see you I’ll tell you why. 

Ben, it’s a long time since I wrote you last. Nearly a year. 
I’m through high school. Dad wants me to go to college and 
mother wants me to stay home. Dad and Mr. Blaine and 
several more of the old lake pioneers have made an awful lot of 
money since the Government drained Tule Lake. I don’t know 
whether it’s good or not. And that brings me to the important 
thing in this letter. 

Mother is not well, Ben. She’s failing. You were her favorite, 
and she has pined in secret. I believe dad’s bitter hardness about 
you, his injustice to you, has broken mother. Anyway, she is 
ailing and I know longs to see you. So the day you get this ride 
in to the ranch. I’ll be looking for you down the lane just about 
dusk. You can see mother for a little, and then you and I will 
go out in the grove and have a long, long talk. I’ve a lot to tell 
you, Ben, about what’s going on here. And I’m going to put 
some pretty plain questions to you. 

I mustn’t end this without a word about Ina Blaine. She’s 
home from school. I was afraid to meet her; but oh, Ben, she’s 
as sweet and nice as ever she was, when you and she were kid 
sweethearts, and I was forever pestering you. And she’s lovely. 
School has improved her, that’s certain. 

Ben, she remembers you. She likes you, Ben, I don’t believe 
the years of school have made any difference in her, except to 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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ALWAYS A 
UESTION WHETHER 
HE BEDS OR HE 
WOULD BLOW UP 


Discovering America ina Fliover 





smj|H IS narrative was to have been 
Si] immensely exciting. The chief 
ma) difficulty, the Commodore and the 
4| Engineer agreed the night before 
Nacpey)| they began their voyage, would be 

Vv as| the necessity of inserting spaces of 
S53) calm between the climaxes to make them 
properly thrilling. Reviewing morbidly the 
even more morbid predictions of our friends, we wondered 
whether there would be any such placid spaces. 

While slumber withheld itself we tried to recollect all the 
warnings we had received from well-meaning pessimists; all 
the predictions of disaster to which we had been compelled 
to listen. There, in the darkness, we marshaled once more 
the endless tale of our experiences. 

We had never camped out before. We had never been 
west of the Alleghanies by highway. The Engineer’s igno- 
rance of the internal mechanism of a car was as abysmal as 
the Commodore’s lack of knowledge concerning gasoline 
stoves. She had never cooked over anything more compli- 
cated than a gas range, and I had never tried to pitch a tent 
until a few days before. And yet, in a rapidly dwindling 
number of hours, we were to start for the Pacific Coast in a 
Ford, and we intended to camp all the way. 

We counted our disqualifications over, one by one, an awe- 
inspiring rosary, while the rain came down stubbornly upon 
the New York City suburb from which we had chosen to 
make our start. The black damp hours were dragging them- 
selves along toward the time set for embarkation and still 
sleep would not come. “‘Anyway,” the Commodore said at 
last with a defiant note in her voice, “‘I’m glad we’re taking 
the Supercargo with us.” 

I knew she was speaking, not to me but to innumerable 
absent friends. These had held that if adults wished to pene- 
trate that sinister and savage wilderness 
which every New Yorker knows lies 











beyond Pittsburgh, that was their own Ya 

affair. But to take a poor, little, inno- was 
cent, six-and-a-half-year-old boy along! re 
Our volunteer advisers were guardedly = ee 


moderate in their statements, but it ag 
was evident that they felt the case ‘3 
should be referred to the S. P. C. C. 

‘I’m glad he’s going, too,” the Com- 
modore pursued, “‘because I’ve been 
thinking if anything should happen, 
why, we could all die together.” 







cA New View point 


Avi reached this satisfactory 
solution of all impending perils, she 
sighed and went peacefully to sleep. 
Now that we have returned, after 
having driven forty-five hundred miles 
through twelve states from New York 
to San Francisco, by way of Yellow- 
stone and the Columbia River Valley, 
it is easy to smile at the fears we shared 
with matrimonial equality. It would be 
easier still to tell the predicters of calam- 
ity who darkened our departure what 
ignominious rating we should accord 
them as prophets. But it is going to be 
difficult to instill into a truthful account 
of that journey any of the hair-stirring 
escapes and moments of mortal peril 


By FREDERIC EF. VaN DE WATER 


Illustrated by Walter ‘f. Enright 


which I was certain, that sleepless night, would invigorate 
the account of our pilgrimage, should I be spared to write it. 

There were moments of exaltation and depression, physical 
and mental, in that forty-five hundred miles. We began and 
ended at sea level and visited a 10,337-foot altitude in be- 
tween. We tasted the bliss that comes to the harried Ford 
charioteer when we took every mountain in Oregon and 
California in high gear, and we knew the utter despair that 
drops on one when his engine goes dead for no apparent 
reason eight miles from anywhere. 

Those who predicted disaster were right in one instance. 
They said sadly that even if we survived we should never be 
the same again. We shan’t be. For five weeks and two days 
three originally smug New Yorkers received an education in 
America that turned over convictions, revised impressions 
and widened viewpoints enormously. The Supercargo, when 
he comes to study geography, will not consider the Rockies 
as a number of tiny eyelashes spread across a map. He will 
know that the Mississippi is dirtier than the Hudson and 
the Missouri dirtier than either, and the Columbia wide and 
swift and a greenish blue. Wyoming will not be to him 
merely a purplish rectangle to be bounded among the dismal 
assemblage of the Western States, but instead it will be to 
him the drab and dusty green of sagebrush, and he will 
remember that the little square in its northwest corner, un- 
interestingly labeled Yellowstone Park, is vivid with bears. 

The Commodore, who possesses a long New England an- 
cestry, has discovered many things concerning “‘ those awful 

Westerners”’ be- 
sides the hereto- 
2 foreaccepted facts 
- that they pro- 
¢ nounce 7 throatily 


MA, HASTILY CONSULTING THE DIRECTIONS, READ PRECISELY: ‘ 
THROUGH THE EYELET B AND SECURE TO D—RING A” 


and bubble over with local patriotism. To her they 
are awful no longer, but, instead, folk who can be 
respected and admired by even a dweller in Man- 
hattan. And since her return she has been heard 
to compare New York with San Francisco to the 
distinct detriment of the former. 
As for the Engineer, much has come to him in the way of 
knowledge beyond the hard-learned craft of camp making. 
For the first time.in thirty-five years he has been able to 
visualize the American nation. For the first time since he 
came to live in New York as a child he can thrill a little, 
without the provocation of oratory or martial music, at the 
thought of belonging to it. 

In time the tan will fade. Eventually the last of the in- 
grained automobile grease and alkali dust will wash away. 
There are spiritual pigmentations more durable. As for the 
physical, we hope to renew them again. 


Kindly Americans—West of the Hudson 


E WERE told that after five hundred miles of travel 
we would be fed up and looking wistfully at hotels and 
railway trains. After nine times that distance, we are looking 
forward to the next year and the possibility that we may 
be able to go again. Next time it will be easier. We have 
learned. We shall steer clear of much rough water, thanks 
to our experience. We have discovered at least one great 
principle to which we shall adhere henceforth, and that is: 
Don’t believe anything anyone tells you before you have 
tried it yourself. Give no credit whatever to verbal informa- 
tion and look upon printed with skepticism. Books on trans- 
continental automobile travel are helpful to some extent, 
but their authors magnify the difficulties by a Spartan 
reticence. One feels as he reads that the privations have 
been minimized deliberately by this iron-souled explorer. 
The truth of the matter is that between New York City and 
San Francisco there are no privations that might not con- 
front a motorist between New York City and Philadelphia. 
We were told much and read more about the fearful roads 
we should encounter in the Middle and Far West. We have 
found almost equally rough thoroughfares in the Jersey 
hinterland. Not more than 10 per cent of the highways we 
traveled were uncompromisingly bad. 

We were warned of the perfectly awful 
people we should meet; of the rowdies 
that would infest motor camps; of the 
thieves who would rob us; of the folk 
whose manners and lack of decency 
would affront us. The people we met, 
the, to a New Yorker, strangely friendly, 
kindly people of America—the real 
America—are the most thrilling and 
heartening memory of our journey. 

We were advised to beware of the 
alkaline water of the West, which ex- 
coriates the skin and does fearsome 
things to the linings of cars and humans 
alike. The water did roughen our hands 
somewhat, but the internals of the Ford 
and our family alike apparently are 1m- 
pervious to its corrosion. 

These are only random samples of the 
alarmist misinformation volunteered to 
us by lineal descendants of Bildad the 
Shuhite. In the face of them we rf 
mained externally calm but inwardly 
shaken. 
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One friend of the Commodore who felt qualified to speak 
with authority concerning camp craft by reason of her resi- 
dence cach summer in an Adirondack hotel delivered herself 
of many gratuitous warnings and concluded with: “‘But of 
course, my dear, you'll take a maid with you.” 


Once in our wanderings we actually encountered a family 
that had brought along not only a maid but a butler- 
chauffeur, as well. They pitched their tent near ours at Chey- 
enne, an outfit that required only a ticket wagon before it to 
be the replica of a traveling circus; and during their stay the 


easy, pleasant, completely democratic life of the camp flowed 
ground them and their servitors and never once touched 
Mi who visited, unbidden but welcome, at neighbor- 
ing tents to talk of roads and crops and other camping places 
walked wide about the marquee of the much-served family 
and muttered scornfully to themselves as they walked. In 
transcontinental auto camping you work your passage. If 
you don't you simply don’t belong. 

" There is democracy in auto camping, but it is sensitive 
and jealous. The Commodore once felt the weight of its dis- 
approval. In a camp laundry, where she and the wives of 
two Dakota farmers were scrubbing busily, she held up a 
union suit which much washing had faded from a rich dust 
color to an écru tint—and left there. 

“Oh dear,”’ she sighed, ‘‘I don’t know what my laundress 
would say if she could see our clothes.” 

The ensuing silence was as heavily disapproving as though 
she had been guilty of some highly colored obscenity. The 
comradeship in which she and her fellow toilers had chatted 
a moment before was broken off short and never resumed. 
Thereafter she never hinted that at home she did not do the 
entire family wash and bring up the coal from the cellar as 
well. The old, independent, self-helping spirit still 
hangs over the highways paralleling the trails the 
covered wagons followed. 

The food, our advisers proclaimed, would be awful; 
the dust unendurable; and if we were taken ill, what- 
ever should we do? 


Waves of Unsought Advice 


HE chief difference between what we bought for 

provender in New York and upon the road was 
that the latter was cheaper. Dust was prevalent. 
There can be no question about that. It penetrated 
the inmost layer of clothing and almost worked its way 
through the skin, but we were able to get baths at least 
four times a week—most of the auto camps are now 
equipped with shower baths—and this we believe was 
a higher rate of ablutions than is enjoyed by the aver- 
age citizen of the effete and luxurious East. 

As for illness, when our son’s liver defied the stimu- 
lating action of the Ford and became sluggish, we took 
him to a physician in the next town we reached, which 
happened to be Cheyenne, and then bore him onward, 
prescribed for and convalescent. 

But it was about the question of the car itself that 
the waves of unsought advice spouted and sprayed 
most spectacularly. Our counselors, vocal and literary, 
agreed on only one thing: Anyone who planned to cross 
the country in a Ford required instead of an automo- 
bile the immediate services of a commission in lunacy. 
There was a single dissenting voice in this chorus. It 
belonged to the dealer from whom we bought the Ford, 
and his reassurances had a flavor of prejudice that kept 
them from cheering us as they should. 

After thirty-seven days’ experience we can raise voices of 
authority to refute both literary and vocal counselors with 
the statement that one can cross the continent in a 1925 
Ford touring car, equipped with shock absorbers and balloon 
tires, as easily as in a larger machine and with as much com- 
fort as anyone who enters a 
Ford has a right to expect. 









Our other additions to 
standard equip- 
ment included 
bumpers, front 


and rear, a lock 


WE ASSEMBLED A PILE LARGER THAN A WARTIME MUNITION DUMP 
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wheel and a speedometer. Of these only the last proved of 
value. We never ran into anything and persistently forgot 
to lock the wheel. No one, we found, looked upon our car, 
with its daily increasing coat of dust and mud, with any- 
thing approaching covetousness. 

Our equipment filled three duffel bags and overflowed onto 
the tonneau floor and into the space beneath the rear seat. 
This latter was already comfortably filled by jack, pump, 
four extra tubes, tools, blow-out patch, fire extinguisher, to- 
gether with a towline and tire chains, neither of which we 
used, and a tube vulcanizer that was in almost daily opera- 
tion. 

One duffel bag we carried in the tonneau. The others were 
borne on either running board, one in the luggage rack with 
the small suitcase we kept our groceriesin; the other strapped 
fast to the opposite running board by web belting passing 
through specially cut slits. 

Laden and ready for the road, the Ford had an overbur- 
dened and oppressed appearance, an outward and specious 
look of mildness to which the glare of its headlights and the 
fixed grin of its front bumper added an incongruous air of 
vindictive cunning. We searched long for a name for the 
vehicle. ‘“‘The Uncovered Wagon” was the Engineer’s best 
suggestion, in view of the fact that we are one of the few re- 
maining families in the Republic which believe that an au- 
tomobile top is of use in keeping out rain but otherwise is an 
obstruction to the view. The Commodore brooded upon the 
meek little car with its duffel-bag burden on either side and, 
being well versed in Scripture, christened it Issachar, advis- 
ing me curtly, when I sought enlightenment, to consult 
Genesis xlix, 14. 

Issachar he remained, ‘‘a strong ass crouching down be- 
tween two burdens.’ There was an asinine stubbornness 
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with the vice 
of stopping 
when there 
was no rime or 
reason therefor 
that the En- 
gineer, in his 
ignorance, 
could uncover. 
From West Ninety-fifth Street, New York City, to Polk 
and Jackson streets, San Francisco, where we left him 
to be sold with no regrets whatever, Issachar grumbled and 
wheezed and rattled and pounded. He exuded bolts and nuts 
and washers for forty-five hundred miles from a limitless 
store and seemed to get on just as well whether we replaced 
them or not. He boiled over on the least provocation. He 
negotiated bumps and ruts with all the shock and racket of 
an exploding shell. He devoted himself seriously to disar- 
ranging the interiors of all his burdens, but he kept on 
going—mostly. From the counsel of friends, from considera- 
tion of our personal tastes, from sporting-goods catalogues 
and books written by veteran auto campers, we compiled a 
list of things we simply could not do without, only slightly 
shorter than the Westminster Catechism. 
Clothing was our first and worst problem. On the 
floor of the living room we assembled a pile of raiment 
somewhat larger than a wartime munition dump, and 


=— across the top of this we shouted protest and objection 
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“ISSACHAR THRIVED ON ABUSE AND CONTUMELY 


about him at all times. He and I never grew to love each 
other. I stayed him with all the varieties of gasoline with 
which this country abounds and he pounded along equally 
noisily on each one. I comforted him with oil, saw that his 
reluctant joints were greased every fifteen hundred miles and 
his crank case drained every seven hundred, attended to his 
batteries and poured oceans of water into his radiator, but 
he always remained dour and unappreciative. If I praised 
him, it was always a forerunner of calamity. He took a cold 
and sardonic delight in making me out a liar. If I boasted 
of his prowess in camp, sooner or later on the next run he 
blew out a tire or picked up a 
puncture for the sheer joy of re- 
futing me. 

Issachar thrived on abuse and 
contumely. It became my ritual 
on rising to kick him in one of his 
balloon tires and mutter disparag- 
ing epithets to guarantee a good 
day’s journey. If he went up on 
high when the hill gave every 
promise of second-speed work, as 
he sometimes did when the spirit 
moved him, we groaned aloud, 
“What a rotten apology for a 
car!” 

He was a cantankerous, sullen, 
vindictive little curmudgeon with 
few lovable characteristics except 
for his habit of keeping on going 
when we most feared he would 
stall; and he neutralized this virtue 


at each other. 


(lothing and Equipment 


VENTUALLY our policy of attrition through ar- 

gument brought results. The raiment of civilization 
went first. This we packed in a large suitcase and ex- 
pressed to California to await our arrival. Thereafter 
we incited each other to self-sacrifice. The Commodore 
offered to discard her portfolio if I would forsake my 
fishing-tackle box. In turn the Engineer relinquished 
his rubber boots on condition the Commodore would 
leave three shirt waists behind. Finally, there re- 
mained only the following: 

The Commodore: Skirt, coat and knickerbockers of brown 
tweed, three changes of underclothing, two nightgowns, four 
pairs of wool stockings, high leather boots, green felt hat, 
four shirt waists, one rubber poncho, one sweater. 

The Supercargo: Three Boy Scout suits of olive drab, 
three changes of underclothing, four pairs of stockings, 
sweater, canvas shoes, two pairs of pajamas, rubber boots, 
slicker and sou’wester. 

The Engineer: Knee breeches, three changes of under- 
clothing, two pairs of pajamas, shoepacks, four pairs of wool 
socks, two flannel shirts, sweater, poncho, overalls, felt hat. 

These and essential toilet articles comprised our personal 
equipment. When the munition dump had been reduced toa 
minimum we bought our equipment. 

We are rather proud of that achievement, for despite the 
recommendations of volunteer advisers; despite the awe- 
inspiring lists of necessities set forth in motor-camping books 
and the alluring descriptions in the sporting-goods cata- 
logues; despite, in addition, our utter innocence, we bought 
nothing we did not actually need and omitted little that had 
to be added later. It was not a perfect equipment. We could 
buy a better now, but with it we lived in comparative com- 
fort for five weeks. 

We should buy the same tent again, a marquee, or um- 
brella tent, eight feet square and nine feet high. Only we 
should reject a jointed tent pole and insist upon one of a sin- 
gle solid piece, the solider the better. “‘Them umbrellas is 
always the first to go when a big wind blows,”’ an automo- 
bile camp proprietor informed us later; and one night in 
Omaha the big wind arrived, and our tent led all the others in 
going. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Beyond the Grave 





OME timeago, the train 





981 on which I was traveling 
from Chicago to Pitts- 
burgh left the rolling plains 
of Eastern Ohio behind 
and entered the hill 
country of Western Penn- 
sylvania. Every bend in the winding river 
and every stretch of upland forest greeted me like an old 
friend. As the train sped down the Beaver Valley, looking 
from the car window I could just make out, far up on the 
summit of one of the great hills, the fine granite stone be- 
neath which my father and mother lie buried. No man 
ever had better parents, and as the train passed on and the 
mountain faded from view, the feeling of loneliness that 
came over me was soon checked and mastered by a sense 
of profound gratitude to God for having given me such a 
father and mother. But what of them now? Is that re- 
mote mountain grave the end of them? Do they live only 
in the grateful and happy recollection of their children, or 
do they live forever in a land where there shall be no more 
death? 

When I think about the life beyond the grave it is natural 
and inevitable that I should think of it in connection with 
my father and mother. They are the ones dearest to me who 
have crossed the border into that unknown country, and so 
it is that when I wonder about that other world, I find myself 
saying, “‘How is it now with father and mother? Are they 
conscious or not of the past? Do they still follow me with 
their love and their prayers? What are their occupations? 
In what service are their talents now employed?” 

What is true of me must be true of all others. Our contact 
with that other life is established through our friends who 
have passed within the veil. In one of his lyrics, 
Bayard Taylor tells how the British soldiers, just 


How Fares it With the Happy Dead ? 


By CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY 


the hope for and the belief in the life to come, and omit al- 
together the classic arguments with which man has sought 
to fortify his hope. No matter what array of fact and argu- 
ment may be brought against the idea of immortality, the 
conclusion of the average man will be that of one who knew 
so well the heart of man, Cicero, in the essay written not 
long after the death of his beloved daughter, Tulha: ‘‘ And 
if I am wrong in this, that I believe the souls of men to be 
immortal, I willingly delude myself; nor do I desire that this 
mistake, in which I take pleasure, should be wrested from me 
as long as I live; but if I, when dead, shall have no conscious- 
ness, as some narrow-minded philosophers imagine, I do not 
fear lest dead philosophers should ridicule this my delusion.”’ 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his famous book, the Religio 
Medici, says that when men begin to talk about life after 
death they are like infants in the womb discussing with one 
another the nature of this present life. Yet there is this 
difference: The unborn babes know not that they are ad- 
vancing into a new form of life, whereas the mind of man 
senses that at death he is on the brink of a great change into 
something new and strange, and as long as man has intelli- 
gence he will continue to ponder over the nature of the 
change which awaits him. 

Across the river from my boyhood home was a range of 
high hills, crowned with a forest. Often I would see the great 
moon come slowly up from behind the hill, and sometimes 


I might stand on its summit and see what 
was on the other side. So it is with the 
high barrier which separates this life from 
the life to come. However happy or usefy| 
our life here, there are times when we haye 
a great desire to know what lies beyond the 
horizon, to see on the other side of the hill, 
Much as men talk about the duties and the problems of the 
present day and life, religion can never be limited to the 
field of this world. It will express its highest hopes and 
noblest music when it speaks of the life beyond. 

How could man gain any knowledge or conception of life 
after death? We assume that God could reveal such knowl- 
edge, and we believe that through Christ and the Scriptures 
He has given such a revelation. 

But is there no other way? 

If those who have passed into the unseen are able to com- 
municate with their friends in this world, that would be a 
source of knowledge. Many affirm that they have had com- 
munications with the dead. 

I remember once putting up at a vast Russian hotel in 
what was then St. Petersburg. The feeling of remoteness 
from all that I had seen or heard before, and the strange 
silence of the vast hostelry, produced in me a sense of loneli- 
ness, and a cloud of depression came upon me. My brother 
had been lodged in the room next to mine, and before closing 
my eyes I struck the intervening wall several times with 


‘my hand. At once there came back an answering knock. 


He knew that it was well with me and I knew that all was 
well with him. As brothers and friends together travel 
through life, death lifts its grim rampart between them. One 
is in this world, the other in the world to come. If I knock 
on this side of the wall, will there be an answering knock on 
the other side? Can I go to him, or can he re- 
turn to me to tell me what and where he is? 





before they were to make a charge at Sebastopol, 








were singing Annie Laurie. They were thinking 
of different persons, but the song was the same: 


Each heart recalled a different name, } 
But all sang Annie Laurie. | 


When we think of the life to come, we all think 
of different persons. Some of a father or 
mother, some of a husband or wife, some of a 
brother or sister, some of a little child. But all 
of us have the same reverent curiosity and the 
same affectionate longing after reunion. 


cA Universal Instinct 


INCE all of us now have, or one day shall 
have, investments in the life beyond, the sub- 

ject of immortality is one of unfading interest. 
I am sure that I speak not only for myself, but 
for the great majority of my fellow beings, when 
I say that what arouses most our interest in the 
life to come is not the prospect of going thither 
ourselves, but the outgoing of our thought and 
love after our departed friends. Sorrow’s hand 
may be heavy upon us, but it is sorrow’s hand, 
nevertheless, which opens for us the gate into the 
other country. 

The vast majority of mankind take for granted 
a life after death. We can say that in Nature 
there are analogous processes which suggest a 
living again after death; that the ends of justice 
require another life; that the pathetic incom- 
pleteness of life intimates immortality; and that 
the bereaved heart hungers and thirsts after it. 
But it has always seemed to me that, outside of 
the Christian revelation, the great evidence for a 
life beyond is the fact that immortality is a uni- 
versal instinct, and that although man lives in 
what we might call a vast cemetery, he has al- 
ways clung to faith in life hereafter. Huxley, 
who invented the word “‘agnostic,’”’ from the 
Greek for ‘‘I do not know,” wrote the following 
lines for his epitaph: 
And if there be no meeting past the grave, 


If all is silence, darkness, yet ’tis rest. 
e not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 




















Lincoln Triumphant 


By Epwin MarkHam 


INCOLN is not dead. He lives 
In all that pities and forgives. 
He has arisen, and sheds a fire 
That makes America aspire. 


Even now, as when in life he led, 

He leads us onward from the dead; 

Yes, over the whole wide world he bends 
To make the world a world of friends. 


eae The deep prejudice which many persons have 


against communications with the unseen is, per- 
haps, relaxed a little in the hour of poignant grief. 
Here I can speak only for myself and out of my 
own experience. I have never thought of trying 
to establish communication with my father or 
mother through psychic persons or other alleged 
means of contact with the unseen world. Trained 
as I was, I would feel that I was offering my par- 
ents an affront did I attempt so to talk with 
them. I am convinced, too, that the practice 
often has a deleterious effect upon those who fol- 
low it and breaks down rugged Christian faith. 
At the same time, I think I can thoroughly sym- 
pathize with those who, yearning after the de- 
parted, strive to assure themselves that they still 
live and, if possible, to get some message from 
them. Nor would I, in any dogmatic manner, 
dismiss the thing as an utter impossibility, for, 
just as the man who says he has received such a 
message out of the unseen cannot demonstrate it 
to me, neither can I demonstrate to him that he 
has not received such a message. 


Compassed About 


CHUMANN believed that Schubert and Men- 
delssohn knew what he was composing, and 
that their spirits visited him in sleep and gave 
him a theme which he afterward wrote down. 
The most devout of Christians have felt a kin- 
dling glow of lové come over them when they 
read from the Bible those great words: “‘Sceing 
we also are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses let us run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us.”’ Perhaps 
the best interpretation would make the passage 
mean only that we have the example of the sreat 
’ and the good to inspire us in our life. But the 
heart, which has a theology of its own, takes 
comfort in thinking that the spirits of our de- 
parted friends are often near us, fully conscious 
of all that we do. 
Some have even exalted that belief in encom- 
passing spirits into the doctrine of guardian 
angels. As a mere lad in the Confederate army, 








For God still giveth His beloved sleep; 











Pp 
AND IF AN ENDLESS SLEEP HE WILLS, 





Henry M. Stanley was taken prisoner at the 





SO BEST. 


But the heart of man has never acquiesced in such a senti- 
ment. The plain fact is that we do not believe an endless 
sleep is “‘best.’” We regard such a fate as anything but good. 

No matter what our difficulties in trying to picture to 
ourselves the nature of the life after death, our hearts tell us 
that we shall live again. I shall, therefore, take for granted 





I saw the sun rise up out of that same mysterious country. 
I was happy where I was. I had kind parents, and three 
brothers with whom to play and wander over the fields and 
hillsides and up and down the banks of the river. Yet the 
fact that I was happy there did not keep me from wondering 
what lay beyond that high hill and wishing that one day 


battle of Shiloh and confined at Fort Douglas, 
Chicago. In his autobiography he relates how, 
as he was one day playing cards, he felt a slight blow in the 
back of his neck and in a moment was by the bedside of his 
aunt in the farmhouse in Wales, where he had lived for 
a year or more. His aunt lay dying and was asking his 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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eh lights from the parlour and kitchen shone out 
Through the blinds and the windows and bars; 
And high overhead and all moving about, 
There were thousands of millions of stars. 
There ne'er were such thousands of leaves on a tree, 
Nor of people in church or the Park, 
As the crowds of the stars that looked down upon me, 
And that glittered and winked in the dark. 


Escape at Bedtime 


FROM A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES, BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


FROM THE PAINTING BY H, WILLEBEEK LE MAIR 


The Dog, and the Plough, and the Hunter, and all, 
And the star of the sailor, and Mars, 

These shone in the sky, and the pail by the wall 
Would be half full of water and stars. 

They saw me at last, and they chased me with cries, 
And they soon had me packed into bed; 

But the glory kept shining and bright in my eyes, 
And the stars going round in my head. 


By permission of Charles Scribner's Sons 


Fl. Willebeck Le Mair 


EalITHIN a few minutes of the French 

#] metropolis on the St.-Cloud road lies 

the little suburb of Suresnes on heights 

overlooking the Seine River and the 

soft green of the Bois de Boulogne. 

The drive out there is pleasant, and when 

&! one arrives the view is quite splendid over 
Se! Paris. The great city lies, white and shim- 

mering, stretched out in the sunlight. Somehow it takes on 











an Oriental aspect and seems a little fabulous. 

Bui Suresnes is a new suburb of rather unattractive villas 
and cheap, uneven streets. There is a casual field in which 
Some stunted fruit trees grow, which is called ‘the garden” 


by the little group I visited. This group, animated by a 
Spirit of friendly courtesy far above the average, lives ac- 
cording to an Eastern cult, that of the Sufis. 

I had gone with friends to have tea and hear a lecture by 
the leader of the colony. We were invited by an artist, 
3aroness van Tuyll van Serooskerken, known in America 
under her maiden name of H. Willebeek Le Mair, whose 
work has already won her a high place internationally. 

Sufism, it seems, is not a sect, but is made up of various 
elements—Scandinavian, Dutch, English, American, French 
and others—who each keep to their own religion, but 
who come to lead a simple life around the master. The 
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(ountess Speransky, née Grant 


murshid—so they call the leader—preaches to the élite and 
lectures on the ultra simple theme of love for all mankind— 
a universal brotherhood under one Father, God. 

The murshid is descended from an ancient Indian family 
and his teaching comes down from the dim ages. It is not 
Brahmanism or Buddhism, but something much more primi- 
tive and simple. The services, we were told, would be quite 
unpretentious. I found myself growing more and more in- 
terested, as to both the leader and his following. Through 
the summer months he lives at Suresnes with his American 
wife and their four children, while each autumn he wanders 
about the world, going as far afield as the United States, to 
visit similar colonies which he has formed elsewhere. 

We were offered a picturesque and most delightful after- 
noon by our kind host. The baron and baroness were an 
agreeable couple of great simplicity of manner. Their tiny 
house was rented furnished, and they had fitted themselves 
into the rough and ugly frame without complaint as part of 
the wonderful privilege of being near this master to whom 
both seem to be deeply attached. 


We had occasion to judge some of the baroness’ work, 
for as we sat waiting for tea and chatting, she went at 
our request to fetch a small portfolio and drew out the 
charming series of illustrations she had been asked to do 
for Robert Louis Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses. 

I had been keyed up to expect a good deal, but I was left 
rather breathless by the quality, the purity of color, the well- 
balanced composition, the grace of child life and the poetic 
charm this woman had thrown into her pictures. Some of 
them are now being reproduced for the benefit of the readers 
of THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, so you can judge these 
things for yourselves. A series of natural and delightful 
babies—soft round faces and fluffy mussed hair—are shown 
listening to the music of the universe and puzzling out its 
riddles, as they gaze and gaze; or seeing some dream realized, 
they stand arrested, smiling. The method seems at times 
ultramodern and at others pre-Raphaelite. The color is rich 
and extraordinarily brilliant, or very soft and vague and 
faded; shimmering in light at other times; and always won- 
derful. The work is done with flat washed-in color, and a 
sharp pencil gives expression and character to the outline. 
One sees something of Puvis de Chavannes in a sky or land- 
scape; while in the children’s faces and in their movements, 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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“I SEEM TO BE HOLDING YOUR BREAKFAST,’’ BEGAN THE DARK YOUNG MAN 











ree] 1 ALBANY the patient spoke for the first 
time. She looked up at Miss Atkins, who 
reminded her of the Jungfrau—she was so 
#4! substantial, so bleak, so veiled of manner, so 
*§*| uncompromisingly done up in white—and 
FGs pie en Wees| said: “Not a single silver soup tureen! 
Ca ef evay \ea| Isn’t it a relief they have gone out? The 
ees} cleaning, you know.” 

Miss Atkins shook up a lingerie pillow and adjusted her 
eyeglasses. Then after due reflection she rolled down a little 
avalanche. “It is no particular relief to me,” said Miss 
Atkins. ‘‘I have never been a butler. It is time for your 
malted milk, Mrs. Stannard.” 

“‘Bing!’’ said the patient. ‘“‘ Don’t call me Mrs. Stannard. 
I am not Mrs. Stannard.” 

Miss Atkins looked down at her pale little patient much 
as the Jungfrau might look down at an intrepid, climbing, 
guideless little bug. ‘‘Not Mrs. Stannard?” she said. “It 
is time for your malted milk, Mrs. Stannard.” 

But the patient pushed away the malted milk when it 
came. She said nothing more. She lay very still, staring up 
at the rose silk shade with which Miss Atkins had covered 
the electric-light bulb. 

She spoke again in the taxicab between trains at Chicago. 
“Do you think rings feel,’’ she burst forth suddenly — “ disap- 
pointment, failure, futility when they’re dropped into a 
white box on the morning of the wedding day and returned, 
poor things?” 

Miss Atkins leaned over to pull the fur wrap closer about 
her patient’s throat. Snow banked the streets and was 
thudding against their windows. It was bitterly cold. 

““A wedding ring?’’ asked Miss Atkins. 

““Engagement,”’ said her patient anxiously. ‘A lovely 
sapphire, too beautiful to be hurt.” 

Miss Atkins, glancing sidewise, admitted that her patient 
was beautiful, that her patient might have been hurt. 

““You mean the ring was returned to the shop?”’ 










“FTO THE man himself,” said the patient, pale, blue-eyed, 
anxious. ‘‘ Why to the shop, if the shop had nothing to 
do with it and if the man had—everything?”’ 

Miss Atkins sniffed and produced her handkerchief. After 
due reflection she rubbed an icy drop from the end of her 
nose. “I am not prepared to give an opinion,” she said. “I 
have never been an engagement ring. I have never been re- 
turned.” 

“Use your head,” said her patient. ‘‘ Try to grasp the essen- 
tial fact of beauty, whichistruth. Doesn’t Truth feel hopeless 
when she is dropped into the bottom of a well, poor thing?”’ 


“You said before it was into a box,”’ said Miss Atkins. 

“Probably the Jungfrau is sensible,” murmured the pa- 
tient. 

‘““The man would be the one to feel it,’’ said Miss Atkins. 
““T have never a 

“Please don’t tell me you have never been a man,” said 
her patient in an exhausted voice, and then she suddenly 
laughed fiercely and doubled up a small, bare fist. ‘‘In his 
pride, perhaps—in his pride,” she said, and sinking back into 
her corner again she shut her eyes and relapsed into her 
former stillness, looking so white and spent that Miss Atkins 
felt the stirring of alarm. 

For Miss Atkins had understood from Doctor Forsythe 
that Mrs. Stannard was to be merely comfortably, fashion- 
ably, pictorially ill after the influenza, ill enough to demand 
rose silk covers for her electric lights, ill enough to wear fur- 
lined rose satin slippers, to bring along her own linen sheets, 
ill enough to engage a Miss Atkins to act as buffer between 
herself and a traveling world; but from her first glimpse of 
Mrs. Stannard in the station at New York, Miss Atkins 
had lost a degree of her inward composure. Anyone else 
would have lost it all never to regain it in its cool entirety 
again, and even Miss Atkins, laoking back, decided that she 
had been jarred. 

Doctor Forsythe had been as gruff as usual. “I’m sending 
you, because she particularly needs massage. Specialize on 
the back of her neck. She’s in society, and her spine is tired, 
her stomach is tired, her heels are tired, what brain she has is 
tired. Here is your ticket—Drawing-room A, Car 
Fourteen, six-thirty. She’s coming direct to the 
train from a wedding, and she’ll cut it fine. She’s 
fashionable. That lot are always late. 
They put it up to their chauffeurs 
to get them there.”’ 

At six-twenty-four 
Miss Atkins, massive in 
her blue cape and bon- 
net, consulted her wrist 
watch, decided that 
Mrs. Stannard was cut- 
ting it very fine, and 
joined the porter on the 
platform. 

“Why do people go- 
ing all the way through 
to the Coast,’’ she 
asked, “leave them- 
selves less than five 
minutes?” 
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“Why?” echoed the porter politely. ‘Lady, I returns 
you the question. I have been five years on this run, and 
I feels no surprise.” 

“But this is a patient,” persisted Miss Atkins, scanning 
the long platform from the nursing point of view, which was 
her only one. “She’s going to California for her health. To 
make it now she will have to run, and she can’t run.” 

“‘She can’t, but she is,”’ said the porter, scanning the dim 
platform from the porter’s point of view, which was his only 
one; “she’s a-comin’ th’oo the gate right now. She’s comin’ 
a-scuddin’. Oh, no, shecan’t run, lady, but shecan sail. That 
ain’t no patient.” 

“But it is,” insisted Miss Atkins, her composure cracking 
where it had been worn thin. “It must be, or—or what shal] 
I do?” 

“She ain’t no sick woman,” said the porter. ‘“‘She’s a 
speed. She’s a whiz. She’s a little whippity champion 
comin’ down the home stretch. Th’ee boys to carry her bags, 
and gar, look at ’em stagger. Lady, this is good, but I feels 
no surprise.” 

Miss Atkins viewed the flying approaching figure with 
some apprehension. It wore small patent-leather pumps 
without straps, and its beige silk ankles fairly twinkled, 
Its fur mantle flapped in the breeze created by its flight. Its 
little poke-shaped hat had settled over one eye, disclosing 
short, honey-colored hair. Its face was white with strain 
and sick with trouble and bright with youth. Her patient 
was young, young, young, thought Miss Atkins in a daze, 
and she had been convinced that Mrs. Stannard was to be 
middle-aged. It was at this moment that Miss Atkins re- 
ceived her jar, for the patient threw herself into Miss Atkins’ 
arms with a dry little sob and the arms automatically, with- 
out conscious volition of their own, inclosed her. 

“Are you a nurse?”’ gasped the patient. ‘‘Hide me. Hide 
me. I think I saw him in the crowd.” 


ETWEEN trains at Chicago Miss Atkins’ dominant reac- 

tion was perplexity. The patient’s luggage was marked 
“J. B. S.” except for the fitted dressing case, which was 
plainly lettered ““C. B.”” The patient’s linen sheets and towels 
were monogrammed “J. B. S.’’ Quantities of fine lingerie in 
one suitcase were monogrammed “‘ J.B.S.,’’ but Miss Atkins, 
popping her slim, little, shaking, shuddering patient into the 
nightgown which fell quickest to her hand from the dressing 
case upon that first night of confusion and hurry—for Miss 
Atkins could be a speed herself when it came to racing witha 
fainting fit—noticed as it went over the honey-colored head 
that it was embroidered in tiny lilies wreathed about two 
letters so fine that they looked fragrant. One of the letters 
was C. And the other of the letters was B. 

The patient looked particularly ill and young and helpless 
in her fur mantle when, with a final lurch, they attained the 
snow-covered, ice-incrusted station at Chicago. She clung to 
Miss Atkins’ stout arm and glanced back occasionally, child- 
ishly over her shoulder. ‘Do you see anyone who looks like 
a granite cliff wearing a gray hat?” she asked anxiously. 
“Anyone very cool and inexorable?” 

Miss Atkins glanced behind her in spite of herself. ‘I see 
several gray hats,” was her observation, ‘and probably 
they are all cool. It’s five above zero.” 

“The place where my 
heart should be is cold,” 
said her patient. 

“How about your feet?” 

“Have I feet?’’ said her 
patient vaguely. ‘‘l 
thought I had lost every- 
thing.” 

The corridor was crowded 
and there seemed to be 4 

great deal of laughter 
and confusion. Three 
young men in high hats 
and gardenias were 
wedged against the 
half-open door of Com- 
partment C. Two viva- 
cious young ladies 
wearing pink and silver 
dresses beneath fur 
coats andabove buckled 
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rubber overshoes were throwing confetti. Inside the com- 
partment a young woman could be heard occasionally to 
scream, and half in, half out of the compartment a young man 
with a flushed belligerent face was endeavoring furiously to 
shut the door. 

“Yoohoo, Marge! Yoohoo!” shrieked one of the vivacious 
young ladies. ‘My Eddie stepped in a puddle.” 
" “It’s jus’ a ma’iage party, miss,” explained the porter to 
the hesitating patient. “‘Jus’ a playful little ma’iage party.” 

“Yoohoo! Yoohoo!”’ shrieked the vivacious young lady, 
showering Miss Atkins with confetti. “Don’t be a ground- 
hog, Joe, on your honeymoon. Don’t be a grouse. All we 
want is to kiss the missus good-by.”’ 

“Pardon me,” said the porter, laden with luggage. “I 
gotta sick lady here, ma’am. I gotta nurse.” 

“Pysh right through, porter,’’ ordered Miss Atkins. 

“Yoohoo! Yoohoo!” shrieked the vivacious young lady, 
becoming aware of Miss Atkins. “‘The porter’s got a nurse. 
Come on out, Marge, and get a chill looking at the porter’s 
nurse. 

“Kindly permit us to pass,” said Miss Atkins icily. 

“What if we do bust the door?”’ panted one of the wedged 
young men. “The dizzy bridegroom pays.” 


HE little patient, clinging to Miss Atkins’ arm, shut her 

eyes, swayed and put out an unsteady hand to brace her- 
self against the paneled wall. But her hand never reached 
the wall. It was caught up from behind and clasped. She 
felt herself lifted, turned gently about, inclosed. She felt 
strength, shelter, and beneath her cheek the rough shoulder 
of an overcoat. 

She felt rest from hurry, peace from strain. She did not 
bother to open her eyes. 

A voice above her head was speaking, evidently to one of 
the vivacious young ladies. “Be sweet,’’ said the voice 
tenderly, “‘and give Eddie a push for me.” 

“Yooh——” began the young lady feebly, and then she 
desisted, to stare and then to soften and finally to smile. 

“Enter the love interest,” she said. ‘Are you Ronald 
Colman?” 
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“Be really sweet,” the tender voice insisted, “‘and push 
Eddie for me. With an umbrella, if you happen to have 
one—or with your charming elbow.” 

There was a curious little pause, and then the young lady 
sighed. Without troubling to open her eyes, the patient 
heard her. ‘Oh, well,” said the vivacious young -lady 
cryptically, ‘while there’s life, there’s hope,” and with 
some considerable force she pushed Eddie with her elbow. 

Eddie surprised, indignant, 
unaware, lost his high hat and 
fell through the door into the 
compartment, carrying the 
others inevitably before him 
and clearing: the corridor, for 
Eddie had been the strategic 
point. 

“Why thesuddenstrength?”’ 
demanded Eddie bitterly, as he 
smoothed his ruffled treasure 
and joined the young lady in 
the corridor. ‘‘Do you think 
they give these away on sunny 
mornings with a pound o’ tea?”’ But the young lady was 
looking beyond Eddie toward the little group about the door 
of the drawing-room. Particularly she was looking at the 
tall young man, with the good profile and the brown hat 
pushed carelessly back on his black hair, who stood so 
quietly, so easily with a limp, honey-colored head thrown 
back against his shoulder. 

‘Exit the love interest,’’ said the vivacious young lady un- 
vivaciously. ‘‘Gosh! Poor old Eddie.” 


oP 
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HEN Miss Atkins came back from her breakfast next 
morning she was rubbing her hands against the cold and 
warmly smiling. ‘‘How about beginning with a grapefruit 
this wonderful morning, Mrs. Stannard,”’ cooed Miss Atkins, 
“‘to be followed by a really nice boiled egg?”’ 
“I’m afraid really nice boiled eggs only follow if they are 
very fresh,” said her patient. “‘ Would you like to be followed 
by a really nice fresh egg, Miss Atkins?”’ 
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“By what?” asked Miss Atkins, star- 
ing. “I have never been followed.” 

“Ts this your first journey?” 

“‘T have nursed in Rahway,” said Miss 
Atkins with dignity. 

“But you believe in New York?” 

“‘T don’t particularly believe in it,”’ said 
Miss Atkins, ‘‘but I live in it.” 

“Oh, no,” said the patient; “‘ your soul 
is at home in Switzerland.” 















ISS ATKINS stared down, and then 

she permitted herself to smile. ‘‘ Ab- 
surd!’’ she said. ‘‘My soul has never been in 
Switzerland in its life.” 

It appeared, as she got her patient up and 
into a quilted rose-colored dressing gown, that 
the extremely helpful young man of the night 
before was installed immediately next door in 
Compartment B. It appeared that his name 
was Judson and that he came from Utah. Miss 
Atkins had met him outside, and he had stopped 
her to discuss fallen arches. It appeared that one of his 
arches, while it had not yet actually crumbled, creaked and 
groaned ominously whenever he wore skis. He had asked 
Miss Atkins’ advice. He had said that he could tell she 
would be a practical woman, a reasonable woman. Merely 
to look at Miss Atkins assured one that she was an entity. 

““What’s an entity?” echoed the patient, wiggling her fur- 
lined slippers. 

Miss Atkins looked a little uncertain. “At least his tone 
was complimentary,” she said after a moment. 

“Did he say, “Be really sweet’?”’ 

‘‘What if he did?” said Miss Atkins, reddening. 

“From Utah,” said her patient reflectively. ‘‘A traveling 
salesman?” 

“He has been in Rahway,” said Miss Atkins. “He par- 
ticularly admires the dome on the courthouse.” 


(Continued on Page 48) 












































MISS ATKINS HELD HER HANDKERCHIEF UP TO HER FACE AND OCCASIONALLY GROANED 
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THE WIDE WORLD, STREAKED DAWNS, CARELESS DAYS. FREEDOM! 


























m|HE green of lowland oaks had 
given way to the bronze of gum 
#4| trees, with pines looming infre- 
4i| quently above them. Seep 
Wa sey)]| water no longer edged into the 
Kate | wagon tracks. Obliquely to- 
ENaess| ward the north Louisiana bor- 
“i der the pines gained steadily, 
to assemble in solid ranks yonder in the sand 
hills. The bayou that crept sodden here would 
rill clearly there, and the pine needles of other 
years would carpet the banks. Dry ground, run- 
ning water, ready fuel, an open road—what more could one 
ask of any day? Carson whistled his lack-o’-tune with lazy 
contentment, broke off to peer back into the shadows of the 
caravan wagon and soften his caroling. 

Once he had been defiantly happy. He had sung it on 
many a byway, laughed it at the sun and shouted it to the 
depths of night sky, challenging all man-made shackles and 
the vague uneasiness that was always ready to beset him 
unless he exulted it down. Each day granted him all that 
he demanded: a beckoning road, clear water, dry ground, a 
crackling fire—freedom! Winds and rain? Oh, well, astrong 
canvas wagon roof, coffee bubbling over a spirit lamp, 
throbbing kinship with the rebellious elements—freedom. 








HEN in a moment of mad impulse he had gambled his 
liberty. There was tossed in his path a whimpering crea- 
ture, pretty in a contemptible way, like the anemic swamp 
flowers. Carson listened to her sobbed tale, and, with a taunt- 
ing laugh back at the town she had fled, offered her a share in 
his riotous wealth—the wide world, streaked dawns, care- 
less days, and stars overhead the night through. Freedom! 
Strange, but from the moment Anna had cowered to his 
side he no longer felt called to vaunt his independence. It 
settled upon him serenely, if scantily, answering, but not 
quieting, the accusing restlessness that seemed ever ready to 
turmoil his peace. 
The girl was a limp weight, whipped by the sordid mean- 
ness she had fled, stunned now by the sudden widening of 
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her cramped horizon to the edges of a universe. Carson 
had directed her eyes outward, assuring her that to be able 
to move unhampered always, on and on, independent of 
the tyrannical ways of men, that was the meaning of 
life. Freedom. After humoring Anna’s whim of halt- 
ing at a village to marry her, he would have none of 
towns. 

Whither were they bound? Carson laughed. 
Patchy would decide this. With arbitrary donkey 
philosophy, her long ears laid flat against 
her head, she chose each turn, her mas- 
ter agreeing with a careless shrug. 

A year under the open sky together, 
and Anna, always a limp weight, begged 
to be taken back to the town of her 
wretched childhood, to the aunt who 
had broken her spirit with overconscious 
charity. Carson puzzled that she did il 
not prefer to die where her soul could ie 
flit unhindered into the great spaces; 
but with his accustomed gentleness he 
acceded. 

It seemed to the man that Anna was shrinking 
out of life with very terror of its hugeness. The 
promise of the babe now at her flat breast had 
kept her this long in a world that baffled her, but 
she was slipping even from the clutching, tiny 
fingers of little Jasmine. 









Under the roof that had once been hateful, her 
timorous soul shrank out. The grim-faced aunt 
took full mete of recompense for her bounty by 
reveling in an orgy of maudlin grief, and neigh- 
bors who had looked on complacently at Anna’s 
childish misery grouped around the cheap cas- 
ket and mopped ready tears on apron corners. 
The occasion was a boon. 

Contempt flared in Carson. There they sat 
through the night wallowing in a treacle of hy- 
pocrisy. Nauseating. He gathered his baby into 
a convenient blanket and slipped away with her 
into the clean outdoors. 

Poor Anna had fluttered out, but he still had 
Jasmine, and freedom. He mounted the scat of 
his wagon as though it were a throne. 

Days of sunshine, with Patchy trotting in the 
face of the mild west wind; nights of deep sky, 
silvered or twinkling; then a thread of moon 
marked the fourth month of Jasmine’s life. 
Carson thought back to the time when he 
had not had her—or Anna. Of course, 
he was less independent than of old. Yes, he 
must be. Recklessly he had broken the vow 
sworn in his boyhood when he had fled the 
barbed tongues of his kind, a vow to ask 
quarter of no human being, and to grant 
none. He had had enough—a rankling 1n- 
justice jabbed into his trusting sensitiveness 
by the schoolmaster he revered, the un- 
thinking mirth of his comrades. He was 
through with the world of men; but Anna 
had needed him, and now Jasmine. 


ARSON breathily whistled his content- 
ment as the road wound through the 
flaunting gum trees toward the hills. There 
would be clear water there, and the needles of 
many years—— The lines came taut in his 
hands; Patchy had stumbled. Again! What 
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was this? The donkey had slumped between the § 
shafts and lay there, its shaggy sides heaving. tr 
' “Hi, Patchy, get up. Get up, you poor old 


ornery scamp. C’mon, Patchy,” the man coaxed, 


letting his tall, loose frame over the wheel. 
He loosened the oft-spliced rope tugs and flung 
the shafts clear. Patchy had a way of expressing 


her temperament in whimsical tricks, but for once 

she took no heed of the loss of her burden, but -- 

stared ahead with glazing eyes, veins standing out 

like gray cords around the distended nostrils. 
Something was wrong. Carson hurried to the 

back of the wagon and unhooked the pail of water 

that swung beneath. The stream dribbled out of 

the donkey’s open mouth over the lolling tongue. Stoically 

Carson beat back his alarm. It could not be. Must not! 

Stark fear gained in his dreamy gray eyes. The beast was 

dying! That meant 
“Raising his head he gazed in panic at the trees that con- 

verged ahead and behind him as with malicious intent to 

close him in. Behind those crowding pines and gum trees 

lay the great world, shut out from him now by this unbeliev- 

able disaster. He was a prisoner, condemned by sudden 

necessity to cramping labor. He must earn another mule. 
Not that labor irked Carson, for he often 

did a day’s work here and another miles 
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“Pretty! Eh? Hetake when he buy more mule. 
He go for job.’’ A gesture of the thick hand to- 
ward Jasmine, a hunch of the shoulder millward, 
a shrug, a pout, filled in the sketched epic. 

The new flush left Tonia’s cheeks. “‘No, Paca! 
No, no! He not take! I weel hide—oh, where 
weel I hide?’”’ She was on her feet. 

“Sh-h-h! What thees? Mules cost a money. 
Yousmart nifia, Tonia. You convent Spanish, ver’ 
smart, si? You let heem buy more mule, eh?”’ 
insinuated Paca. 

Tonia’s stretched eyes smoldered with compre- 
hension. ‘“‘No. Never weel he buy more mule. 
Take my baby, Paca. I go. Never weel he. No!” 

Carson had shambled across the corner of town, his gaze 
gloomily fascinated with the bulk of the great mill. 

He tried to reckon how long he would be bound here to 
earn the price of a mule. Time was when one could be had 
for a trifle, but not now. His shoulders wrenched spasmodi- 
cally as though to throw off fetters. Dew grayed his face. 
Flinging himself down on a ledge of refuse boards beside a 
stack of curing lumber he groveled under the thought. 
Someone touched his shoulder. The girl! Had anything 
happened to his little white Jasmine? He sprang up. 


“ 
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*‘Leetle baby need meelk,’’ was the brief announcement. 

“Oh!”’ Carson drew a variety of coins from his pocket 
and dropped them into the waiting palm. 

““Thees all? You got more, yes? Baby ver’ hungry.” 

Carson looked alarmed, dug in other pockets, pulled the 
linings out, shook his head ruefully. He had no more. 
Tonia smiled in radiant satisfaction and left him. 

The man restored his empty pockets, dared a wistful look 
back at the clearing road that cut a cafion through the pines, 
mocking as it wound away from him. Then he hunched on. 


S THOUGH playing a réle in the nightmare of events, 

work stepped out into his path. One of the myriad 

stacks of lumber was being torn down by two yard hands, 
the foreman alternately helping and hurrying them. 

“Hey,” the foreman hailed, “‘where you workin’?”’ 

““Nowheres.”’ 

““Then take a hand here, will you? Drag the sticks out o’ 
the way—no, the sticks. Say, don’t you know a board from 
a stackin’ stick? Where you from anyway? That’s right, 
the sticks. Get ’em out quick and pile ’em on that dolly. 
The stackers are waitin’ for ’em over there.”’ 


(Continued on Page 195) 





distant. But it committed him to no monot- 
ony. To be thonged down—he shuddered. 











ROUCHING beside Patchy until the gray 
sides stilled, Carson bent to the full weight 
of his loss. He was again at the mercy of men, 
hemmed in, fettered. A soft plaint roused 
him from his numbness. Tight-lipped, he 
straightened to the wagon, lifted a bundle 
from under the canvas top, smoothed the 
ragged blanket about it, stood in haggard un- 
certainty, then set off up the red sand road. 
At Denby’s Mill, a mile farther on, he made 
for the long bunk house. A squat Mexican 
woman bobbed over her tubs outside the door. 
He stopped helplessly near her, his tragedy 
finding no words. The woman squared up, 
ran her slant eyes over him and flipped the 
suds from her hands. | 
“Baba?” she asked, pointing to the bundle. 

“Yes. Jasmine. We got to stay here till I 
get another mule. It won’t be long. The 
mule’s dead, and I got to stay.’’ He sipped 
again at the bitterness of it. ‘‘I got to stay.” 

“Thees gooda place,’ comforted the other. 
Indicating the bundle: ‘‘ No madre?” 

“No. Only me.” 

The woman dried her hands on her apron 
and took the baby. Carson noted the deftness 
of the thick fingers as they unwound and re- 
arranged the wad of covering, baring the too 
white face. 

“Um-m. I take to Tonia. Sz!” 

Deserting her tubs, the woman waddled up 

a side street and on to the outskirts of the 
village. Carson trudged unquestioningly after 
her. Somewhat apart from the last row of 
whitewashed cottages, facing through a sparse 
grove of pines to the distant ribbon of Red 
River, stood a new three-room house. 
_ Inthe door of it a girl leaned, her face show- 
ing pale olive between smoothly wound braids 
of black hair. Her velvet-dark eyes set straight 
ahead to the glimmer of water. So absorbed 
was she that she started only when Carson 
and the woman were beside her. 

“ith, Paca!’’ she greeted dully, and would 
have lapsed into her revery. 

Yonia, look!’’ Thedesigning Paca unrolled 
the baby and laid it on the girl’s breast. 

‘The young arms closed instinctively, cud- 
dlinc the warm little body to her neck. With- 
out a word Tonia swept into the house and 
Closed the door. 

Louis Fichelle die in the river las’ mont’,” 
explained Paca. ‘‘He love Tonia and beeld 
thes s house to marry, but hees raft go down— 
: nder, Tonia keep gooda care the baba. You 

ike: 

~ Y-yes, till I get another mule. I’m much 
obliged. T'll be goin’ now. Got to get a job to 
buy —it won’t take long.” 








\CA snorted ambiguously. With a glint in 
her stupid eyes she watched him down the 
sucet, gave another grunt of subtle meaning 
and followed Tonia inside. 
rhe girl had straightened the tangle of poor 














clothing on the spare little body and was hush- 
ing the child against her shoulder, crooning 
softly. Paca regarded: her masterpiece of in- 








HE FOUND TONIA BACKED AGAINST THE TABLE, HOLLOW EYES PEERING THROUGH TOUSLED HAIR 

















trigue with satisfaction. 
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rae LL that was left of Jerry Gardener lay in 
Bay) an upper room in a long chair. Too tall 

R4| he was, and on his face was that pitiful lean 
2%) look ‘that comes to an out-of-doors man 
81 who has been indoors, ill, for a long time. 
e¥4| There were any number of things to be 
seen to, but he hadn’t seen to them. He 
4] had just come home and gone straight into 
the house that had been empty for some time; and there 
he remained, in his upper room. 

He was not interested in anything. 

“You ought to perk up, sir,” said Mrs. Hooker. 
time you started getting around a little now.” 

He gave her a cold look over the top of his book and went 
on reading. 

As she said to her husband, there was “‘a something in his 
eye.”” Hooker, late sergeant, R. E., had known Jerry many 
years, and he knew his eye well and the look therein. “But 
he did ought to perk up,” said Mrs. Hooker. 

She was a frail, fair-haired bit of a woman he had picked 
up in Malta when they were stationed there. Gentle blue 
eyes she had, and a very sweet smile. He had married her, 
thinking her as frail as she looked, all unaware of the awful 
persistence of her, a persistence warranted to wear the strong- 
est man down in the end. 

“What if he had to chuck the service?’ went on Mrs. 
Hooker, with that aggravating shrill note creeping into her 
voice. “‘What’s the service compared to a man’s life? Even 
if he has to walk with sticks to the end of time, there’s many 
a good man minus his pins altogether in this year of grace. 
And he’s only got himself to blame. He wouldn’t be near so 
lonesome if he’d been more polite to all those kind ladies. 
They would have kept on coming to see him, like they used 
to. But no—bit at them, he did. Same as he bites at me 
when I takes up his tray. I’m sure!” 
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EVER one for the women, he wasn’t,” said Hooker, 

“not even when he had the entire use of both legs. Let 
him alone. He was always best let alone. A gentleman takes 
more kindly to being. put out in haction than to being in- 
capacitated on a race course, result of simple accident. You 
can’t understand these things, Emerley.”’ 

“‘Oh, no, of course I understand nothing. Eyes I have, but 
see not, I don’t think; but thank you all the same for point- 
ing it out to me. But he ought to perk up—after all this 
time.” 

“Well, let him alone. You being chatty with him only 
makes him short with me when I goes up to him. Let him 
alone—and me too.” 
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She let him alone and 
went out into the garden. 

Jerry from his upper win- 
dow watched her go down 
between the yew hedges, a slip ofa figure in blue, bathed in 
autumnal sunshine. ‘‘Sometime,” he said, “I ought to go 
round the garden.”’ 

But he never did. He couldn’t get interested in anything. 
It was a bore to rouse oneself. The doctors all said he would 
make no more progress till he moved about, but what a lot 
of nonsense those estimable men talked! 

Jerry loved the autumn, because, he said, life had not 
been too kind to him in spring and in summer, and autumn 
was now the only hope he had left. He thought of autumn 
always as a quiet woman in a russet gown with still hands, 
coming to sit with one when one was worn out with enter- 
taining flappers and women with causes. 


OW it was autumn, fitly enough, when it all began. Things 
happened in the house over the way. The house over 
the way had been empty for many years. A notice board 
hung over its wall, like a flag of distress, on which the 
words— 
Tuts House To Let 
were gradually being obliterated with time. 

One morning Jerry saw to his intense surprise two people 
going over the house—one was a young woman jin a russet- 
brown dress; the other a man who had a bowler hat that 
lived rather far on the back of his head, the sort of man who 
never removed it unless his head required scratching. The 
man said things, and the young woman seemed to be run- 
ning a losing race to write down all he said in the little red 
book she carried, and when she got too far be- 
hind for anything, she stopped and sucked her 
pencil and knit her brows and looked at him 
in the timid manner of a woman who hardly 
feels at home with men. She paid a great deal 
of attention tocupboards and bathrooms. And 
all the while, information poured out of the 
man with the bowler hat. 

“She cannot,” said Jerry, “hope to 
get the half of it down.” 

He watched her with interest, because 
she was something like his mental pic- 
ture of autumn. A slight young woman 
she was, with sandy hair which when she 
stood in the sun suddenly went gold. 
There was, beyond her resemblance to 
one of his dreams, nothing particular 
about her. She gave you the impres- 
sion of being a woman who had no 
time to think much about clothes. 

“And women,” said Jerry to himself, 
“should be like flowers in one’s life— 
beautiful, fragrant and still.”” But, mind 
you, she interested him all the same. 
There was something about her. 
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Being Seven 


By DorRoTHY BLack 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


Evidently she got more down in her little book than 
he had given her credit for, because the next thing that 
happened was the advent of the paper hanger and his 
men. They came like an army with banners and sat 
all over the house, chatting and eating bread and 
cheese, and saying things out of the window to the 
village girls that went by, and spitting all over the gar- 
den. It distressed him very much to see the way they 
trampled on the Michaelmas daisies. She had taken 
such an interest in the flower beds. They were all 
hearty men with hobnailed boots. 

They slapped up wall paper with grand free slaps, 
and flung whitewash onto the ceilings, and dropped a 
pot of it onto the flagged stone pathway that led up to 
the front door. After that, they went away singing in 
a little car. 

“Done up right pretty it is, 
she brought him his tea. “I went over and had a look.” 

“Ah!” said Jerry, attacking his currant bun. 

“It would be a deal better for him if he was a bit more 
human like and took an interest in his fellows,’’ said Mrs. 
Hooker. 

“There now, let him alone, do,” said Hooker fretfully. 
“You always wants to hurry people so, you do.”’ 

The invasion of melancholy “chars,’’ with pails and 
brooms, was repulsed at last by a stout, homely looking 
party in black, attended by two apple-cheeked girls from 
another part of the country, and a sorrowful man who had 
had some accident amongst his front teeth. And after them 
came the furniture vans. Jerry was so much better that he 
had his chair moved out onto the veranda. The furniture, 
he saw, consisted largely of children’s cots. He counted no 
less than seven. Who would have thought it of her, with her 
meek look and her notebook and her girlish air? 

He had had one of his bad days and remained in his room. 
She must have arrived about then, because, next time he 
looked, there she was, biting her finger and knitting her 
brows and regarding the havoc wrought amongst the Mi- 
chaelmas daisies by the British workingman, with grief. 
The autumn sun made her hair gold, and she wore an 
autumn dress of pleasant russet brown. He found himself 
wishing he could whistle to her, and tell her to come and sit 
with him for a bit and help him to forget his woes and the 
bad day and night he had just weathered all alone. 


” 


said Mrs. Hooker, as 


UT she had seven children. Probably more. He had not 

counted very accurately. Little time she would have 

for being neighborly. He was disappointed in her—she who 
looked so girlish and slight and innocent. 

They came up in a bus from the station. He could hear 
their voices from over the way, clamoring and shouting. 
And one of 
them was cry- 
ing. She picked 
that one up and 
pressed his 
face agains! her 
shoulder and 
comforted him. 
And then it was 
that Jerry 













“I SUPPOSE YOU ARE ONE OF THEIR FATHERS?’’ 
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noticed that all seven were about the same 
age, and his heart gave a leap of satisfaction. 
This was not her private family. It was 
iust a friendly party. Perhaps she was keep- 
ing odd children for a friend. Perhaps they 
had just come to stay for ten days. 

Mrs. Hooker solved the mystery for him. 
In triumph she brought him a paper and 
pointed out an advertisement that was to be 
found in large print on the front page: 

HoME SCHOOL FOR THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN 

REQUIRING SPECIAL CARE 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION 
TERMS MODERATE 


“For particulars apply,”’ said the advertise- 
ment, ‘“‘to Miss Margaret Chandler.” 

Of course he should have guessed it from 
the first, but a man becomes unhandy with 
his brain, lying alone in an upper room month 
in and month out. He might have known she 
was not married. She had none of the tri- 
umphant aspect of the successful mother. 
This, said Jerry, is nothing but a professional 
aunt, one who opens her heart to other peo- 
ple’s children for pecuniary consideration. 

And oh, how those sons of gentlemen bullied her! No 
mother would ever have stood it. How they pulled her 
about. They made her sit in the dormitory with them at 
night, telling them stories. There were no blinds to that 
house, which was kind, because it enabled Jerry to watch 
her from his veranda in the evenings as well. He could see 
her, perched on one of the cots, biting her finger and knitting 
her brows, in a quandary how to end the story off. No 
doubt she had got her princess into such a hat, said Jerry, 
that it was the dickens to think how to extricate her, or to 
get the prince there in time to save her. But save her she 
always did, because children must go to sleep quite happy. 
Then she kissed them all good night and went, pausing at 
the door to tell them, he knew, to be good boys. And the 
minute she was gone, out they all got, dancing and pranking 
all over the room. 

“Miss Margaret Chandler,” said Jerry to himself, ‘‘is not 
a disciplinarian.”’ 

About this time he went into the garden for a walk, and 
was delighted to find how well he got on. It wasn’t nearly 
so far or so onerous an undertaking as he had imagined. 

With returning health, all sorts of strange desires seized 
Jerry in their toils. Perhaps the strangest was his longing 
to get to know her. For he had never been one for women, 
not even when he had the entire use of both his legs, and 
been one of the best-looking men in his regiment. He used 
to dream of her sitting opposite him at supper, telling him 
her troubles. He could give her lots of tips about those 
boys. He had once been one himself. He knew their ways. 


HE COULD not think of any way to get to know her. He 
might have called in the Reverend Mr. Chanter, who 
would have been only too delighted. The Reverend Mr. 
Chanter went there himself every Saturday morning. You 
could see him warming the back portions of his anatomy at 
the schoolroom fire and giving a short address to the little 
boys, who played with pen and pencils all the time and cer- 
tainly did not listen. And when Mr. Chanter had gone they 
drew him on the blackboard. 

But Mr. Chanter was a chatterbox. He could never keep 
anything to himself. It would be all round the village, and 
those dear ladies he had so successfully choked off would be 
back like a swarm of locusts, drowning him with kind atten- 
tions and wagging arch fingers at him. No, he could not 
ask Mr. Chanter. 
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AND OH, HOW THOSE 27 iP a 2 
SONS OF GENTLEMEN BULLIED HER! 

NO MOTHER WOULD EVER HAVE STOOD IT 
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““HULLO, UNCLE JERRY, 
OLD BEAN’”’ 








“‘She’s putting them into black beavers for the winter,” 
said Mrs. Hooker. And another day: ‘‘She won’t have none 
of them over seven.” 

Those words rang in Jerry’s mind after Mrs. Hooker had 
gone. For therein lay his tragedy. If only he was seven! 
There are times, said Jerry, when it is a mistake not to be 
seven. If he had only been seven, he could have played with 
a ball, and thrown it into her garden by mistake. He could 
have let her dog knock him down. If he had been seven, he 
might have gone over and offered himself as a candidate 
needing special care. ‘‘But none of these things,’’ said Jerry 
to himself, ‘‘are possible at thirty-nine. I am the son of 
gentle people,”’ said Jerry sadly. “There is nothing against 
me, except that I am not seven.” 

““She’s giving them a fireworks party,’’ said Mrs. Hooker. 
“No expense spared. Wonderful good to them, I will say. 
A man down from London to let the fireworks off, for that 
Markham is a poor creature, and she is afraid he might let 
the rockets get up his trouser leg.” 


TANDING by the window, jingling loose coins in his 

pocket, the great idea came to him. He had a nephew— 
Wilfred, wasn’t it? Why should he not have Wilfred to stay 
with him, and use him as a means of getting to know Miss 
Margaret Chandler? True, he had never taken much inter- 
est in his nephew. He had never got on with his sister Mabel, 
a large, vague, tiresome girl, with staring, bright brown 
eyes. ‘But it isnever,”’ said Jerry, “‘too late to tighten fam- 
ily ties.” And Wilfred would give him an excuse. 

“Heaven bless us,” said Mrs. Hooker from the kitchen 
window. ‘“‘There he goes across the road. There’s a won- 
derful change for the better of late.” 

Jerry rang her doorbell, feeling all hot and cold and dar- 
‘ing. Wilfred, he pondered, must be about seven. Might be 
a little less, but not much. Not enough to matter. He 
would write and ask his sister to send the little lad alone for 
a visit as soon as possible. In the meantime —— “I needn’t 
say he isn’t here yet,’”’ mused Jerry. 

“Please come in, sir,’’ said the apple-cheeked girl from 
another part of the country. 

He sat down, for the walk had made him weary. Then 
she came in, a trifle flustered and a trifle inky. There was no 
sun that day, so her hair was merely sandy. He didn’t know 
what to say, and she helped him out with—‘‘I suppose you 
are one of their fathers?” 

“Unfortunately no,”’ said Jerry. “I am a mere uncle.” 
And he told her a lovely tale of little Wilfred over the way, 
who longed to come to her party. He would so enjoy —— 

“But certainly, bring him,” she said, her eyes softening. 
“And won’t you come too? I’m sure it would be a great 
treat to my boys. They are so fond of men, and there aren’t 
any here, except poor 
Markham, whois not 
quite—you know —— 
And Mr. Chanter, 
who one somehow 
never regards as ex- 
actly a man.” 

“T’d simply love 
to,”’ said Jerry. 

“‘I suppose he’s 
quite young. I never 
have them older than 
seven.” 

“He’s not a day 
over seven,’ said 
Jerry firmly. 

“What a quiet lit- 
tle man he must be,” 
she went on. “I had 
no idea there was a 
child there. I never 
heard a sound.” 


*9 


Jerry was not prepared for this, and said 
quickly, “‘Oh, he’s been rather quiet lately. 
Not very well.” 

She recoiled. ‘‘ Nothing infectious, I hope. 
I naturally couldn’t ——” 

“No, no,” said Jerry, very loudly in his 
anxiety; “it’s nothing but ” He racked 
his poor brain for some noninfectious com- 
plaint likely to attack a boy of seven, and 
eventually said: ‘‘Teething. Nothing but 
teething.” 

“At seven?”’ she said doubtfully, eying him. 

“We all do it early in our family. Remark- 
ably strong, we are. I’m the only crock,” 
cried Jerry, cleverly turning the attention from 
Wilfred and his dubious complaint. 

“The War, I suppose,” she said pityingly. 

“Nothing of the kind. Wouldn’t mind that 
so much. One would feel it was for some- 
thing. No, a fool of a riding accident.” 

He looked so large and gaunt and uncared 
for, with his thin cheeks and his too-blue eyes, 
that she was sure he needed feeding up, and 
she begged him to have some tea. Later she 
stood at the doorway, watching him cross the 
road with his sticks. There was a little furrow on her brow. 
Her boys found her rather distrait that evening. 

Meanwhile Jerry went up to his room, humming. “‘Some- 
thing accomplished, something done,”’ he said to himself. 

He took an old book out 
of the library up to bed | 

{ 





with him, a well-used, 
ancient book, that had 
pages frenziedly thumbed 














**yYOU OUGHT TO PERK UP, SIR; IT’S TIME YOU 
STARTED GETTING AROUND A LITTLE NOW’”’ 


and others blotted where anxious tears had fallen upon them. 
The name written in pencil on the flyleaf was the name of 
his mother, whom he could not remember. The book was 
called: The Care of Children in Their Early Years, and 
Helpful Advice in the Home. Herein had she whom he 
could not remember looked up the childish complaints of 
his sister and himself. How rubbed and thumbed the page 
on measles—he had nearly died of it! How splashed and 
marked that section dealing with ‘‘Infants, the artificial 
feeding of ——’’ Mabel had suffered chronically from 
indigestion! 


YING there, smoking, Jerry searched the volume for some 
uninfectious disease which contained less pitfalls than 
the onerous subject of teething. For he had only written to 
his sister that day, and Wilfred could not possibly arrive in 
time for the fireworks party. So for that afternoon he must 
again be indisposed, and his uncle would be forced to attend 
without him. 

“Croup; Child crowing; Deafness; Fits.’”’ He paused. 
Why not fits? There was nothing infectious in them. “Fits,” 
said the book, ‘‘are brought on mainly by overfeeding.”’ 

He closed the book with a snap. Fits were the things. 
Brought on by overfeeding. That would show a certain 
good-heartedness in the uncle. He slept better than he had 
done for months that night. For in his life, there was at 
last something taking a larger part again than medicine. 

She looked astonished when he turned up alone. 

“‘I came to tell you how sorry I am he can’t come,” said 
Jerry loudly and cheerfully, parking his sticks in her hall. 
“*He’s not well again.” 

“But ought you to leave him?”’ she demurred. 

“Fits,” said Jerry. ‘‘Nothing but simple fits. Brought 
on by overfeeding. I fear Iam too indulgent, you know.” 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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V | 
sIHE Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
-} London, has a stage cat which isa 
{| privileged character. It is a huge 
tomcat with a big, broad head. 
Just how long it has been in the 
theater no one seems to know, nor 
what its life is outside of theater 
SIE: ma} hours. In appearance it seems to 
be a bland combination of a conservative and a 
bum. I was told that during actual performances it 
was always locked up, but that during the prepara- 
tion of a play it was accustomed to keep track of 
what was going on. At every one of our rehearsals 
of Hamlet, it was on the stage.. It had away of 
crossing back and forth with its tail in the air and 
sniffing slightly. It always did so during my solilo- 
quies, and it was very disturbing. Nor did I quite 
like the way it looked at me. It seemed to say: 
“T’ve seen them all—what are you doing here?”’ 

Don Marquis’ famous cat, Mehitabel, in her 
wanderings in Greenwich Village last winter met an 
old theater cat that had played in the support of 
Forrest, Barrett, Booth and many others. This 
old-timer deplored bitterly the inadequacy of the 
race of present-day theater cats and, touching his 
breast with a paw, said: ‘‘It’s because they haven’t 
got it here.”” The cat at the Haymarket was, I am 
sure, very like the cat Mehitabel met. 

Herbert Waring, who played Polonius in the pro- 
duction of Hamlet, told a story about this Hay- 
market Theatre cat at a dinner which was given for 
me by the O. P. Club, of London, an old organization 
which once a year gives a dinner to some stranger. 
A number of the company were also present, and 
they were called upon for speeches. After Israel 
Zangwill, who presided, Fay Compton, who was the 
Ophelia, Miss Constance Collier, who was the Queen, 
myself and others had spoken, there was very little 
that was left to be said. The possibilities of the delightful 
occasion were squeezed dry. Everything that could be told 
about the production had been used and much had been made 
of the entente cordiale. Still there was another speaker— 
Herbert Waring. I could see that he was apprehensive about 
what he was going to say, for bit by bit that he had thought 
of and had hoped to use himself was being said by others. 
When he rose he told this story about the Haymarket cat: 

“Mr. Barrymore,’ he 
said, ‘‘had been sitting 
hunched up in the orchestra 
watching the last dress re- 
hearsal. At the end he came 
upon the stage and compli- 
mented the members of the 
company in turn upon their 
work. He turned to Miss 
Compton and said: ‘Miss 
Compton, yours will be the 
most enchanting and most 
adorable Ophelia since that 
of Ellen Terry. You com- 
bine virginal charm and 
wist{ulness to a’degree which 








Tam sure has never been ap- 
proximated. God bless you 
and thank you very much.’ 
And | |1en to Constance Col- 
lier: ‘My dear Constance, I 
can’t tell you how magnifi- 
cent you are. You have in- 
vested this character with 
sensuous beauty, enhanced 
by a certain full-blown pro- 


vocativeness which I feel 
certain is exactly what 
Shakspere meant. God 
bless you and thank you 
very much.’”’ 

a R. KEENE,’ he said, 
‘the King has us- 
ually been considered a bad 
part. I never thought so. 
Seeing you rehearse it to- 
night, I’m certain it isn’t. 
God bless you and thank 
you very much.’ Next came 
my turn. ‘Mr. Waring, you 
will make a triumph that 
will be unprecedented as 
Polonius. Never before has 
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AS CAPTAIN AHAB IN 

THE SCREEN VER- 

SION OF MELVILLE’S 
MOBY DICK 


the part been played with such a happy combina- 
tion of glutinous sententiousness and senile ver- 
bosity, patined by a kindly wisdom. It is unique. 
God bless you and thank you very much.’ ‘Mr. 
Thorpe, the Ghost of Hamlet’s father, I feel quite 
certain, has never been played as you play it. It is 
an onomatopoetic tour de force. With the assistance 
of the electrical equipment, you will be unforget- 
table and terrifying. God bless you and thank you 
very much.’” 


rie R. FIELD, the First Grave Digger has been 
played with everything from a red patch on 
the seat of the breeches to barnyard imitations to 
enhance the text. Without any of these accessories 
and with judicious cuts, you are extremely funny. 
It is a great gift. God bless you and thank you very 
much.’ ‘Horatio, all I can say about you is that 
you are like the Rock of Gibraltar, sprayed upon by 
the milk of human kindness. I feel that I can lean 
upon you. I shall probably have to. God bless you 
and thank you very much.’ ‘Laertes, you were a 
flaming ball of fire tonight, melting into tenderness 
at the proper moment. It was an excellent perform- 
ance, particularly in the duel scene, where, without 
any apparent effort at self-protection, you seem al- 
ways to be in the right place. God knows how you 
do it. God bless you and thank you very much.’ 
‘Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, I imagine you know -: 


LO TE 


the sleeve links of the drama. Until tonight I have 
never been able to tell you apart, but you invest 
them with separate personalities. It is incredible. 


© ~ 
God bless you and thank you very much.’ 
é 0 7] ESS 7 b WS 0 “Even Hamlet’s vocabulary—and by now he was 
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THE DUEL SCENE IN HAMLET 


an extremely tired Hamlet—was considerably ex- 

hausted. Just then the theater cat came onto the 

stage to see what it was all about, and Mr. Barry- 
more stooped over and stroked the large, square head: ‘ As for 
you, my dear fellow, you are going to make a hell of a hit in 
one of my soliloquies.’”’ 

Hamlet was not put on in London until I had been through 
two years of the greatest disappointment. I had a very good 
company lined up, but I could not get a theater. Everyone 
I went to see was most cordial and kind, but no one had faith 
enough to help me. I could not altogether blame the lessees 
and managers of the London 
theaters, because Shakspere 
has not been particularly 
successful in the recent years 
in the West End. The plays 
of Shakspere are constantly 
and very beautifully played 
at the Old Vic,.which, as I 
remember, is more North 
than West. 


he NOT very good at 
talking business anyway, 
and I was very glad when in 
the various managerial 
offices the conversation 
could be changed from thea- 
ter renting to fishing. I was 
always embarrassed at being 
turned down, but I became 
slightly hardened to it. I 
persisted because I was en- 
couraged by the flattering 
success that I had had in 
America as Hamlet. Arthur 
Hopkins, who was associated 
with me in the production 
there, did not feel that there 
was anything but loss to be 
encountered with Hamlet in 
London; and so he with- 
drew. But he was gracious 
enough to loan me the head 
electrician, the head car- 
penterand thestage manager 
of the American production. 
Without this trio, I should 
have been almost helpless. 

Finally, after two years of 
negotiations that came to 
nothing, I met Frederick 
Harrison, who owns the 
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(Continued on Page 178) 
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REPRODUCED FOR THE LADIES' 
HOME JOURNAL FROM THE 
ORIGINAL PASTEL IN THE FREER 
GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, 
BY COURTESY OF ITS DIRECTORS 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you 
may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived with no 
other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 
—From Edgar Allen Poe. 


ENGRAVED BY CHARLES W. BECK, JR., 
FROM THE ORIGINAL PASTEL 
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by A C ee 1 Sen: Dy James MeN 


A STORY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE ARTIST, BY E. V. LUCAS, WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 42 
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Blueand Sibser— Boat Gnlering Sourille: By James We Neill Whistler 








e97| UR oldest boy, Paul, came home 
| from high school the other day, 
triumphantly marching under 
Ah eepec4| arms. He hadashotgun. When 
&eus24] he showed it to his mother she 
was terrified; and even after it was demon- 
strated that the shotgun was not loaded, and 
there were not shells for it anyway, Mary 
refused to tolerate its near presence. Finally 
Paul agreed to stand it up in a corner of the 
attic until dad should come home. “You 
just wait, though, mother,’’ said the boy. 
“You'll see that dad understands.”’ This, of 
course, was flattering to dad, but the sequel 
showed that in this instance Paul’s confi- 
dence was due for a jolt. 

The boy displayed his shotgun with such 
pride that it seemed a shame to prick the 
balloon too quickly. I began by agreeing 
that it looked like a pretty good shotgun. 
I even consented to squint along through 
the barrel and observe how clean and shiny 
it was. 

But finally I asked, ‘‘ Where did you get it, Paul?” 

“Bought it.” 

“From whom?” 

‘Frank Lane. He’s a sophomore.” 

“But ——” 

“Oh, I know what you’re going to say, dad. ’Course, I 
couldn’t pay for it outright. I’m going to pay on the install- 
ment plan. I paid a dollar down, and I’m to pay a dollar a 
week for—let’s see, seventeen weeks.” 

“In other words, Paul, you paid eighteen dollars for it?”’ 

“Yes, dad. It’s worth it, isn’t it? Frank says the list price 
is twenty-seven dollars.” 

My quick conclusion was that Paul had fallen into the 
guileful hands of a clever high-school salesman. It seemed 
to me that it was the type of shotgun which the mail-order 
house sells for about ten dollars. But I didn’t say so. After 
all, a boy must make his first excursions into the marts of 
commerce, and learn his lesson in bargaining. There seemed 
a much bigger point involved, to me. 

For the last two years Paul had been on a stipend of one 
dollar a week spending money. In return for this he does 
light odd jobs around the house. When I was Paul’s age I got 
twenty-five cents—now and then. But times have changed, 
and the buying power of money has declined. ‘“‘Wasn’t it 
rash, Paul,” I asked, ‘‘to commit yourself to a program that 
won’t leave you a penny for anything else? For the next 
seventeen weeks you can’t even buy an ice-cream cone. 
Your allowance is spent in advance.” 







“ ELL, father, I thought you’d help me out a little. You 

could give me a dollar and fifty the next seventeen 
weeks, and then fifty cents for another seventeen weeks, and 
that would make it even.” 

I couldn’t help laughing. The boy had worked it all out. 
“But what do you want of a shotgun, anyway, Paul?” 

‘““To shoot—well, to shoot rabbits and things.” 

“But nobody has seen a 
wild rabbit around here for 
fifty years.” 

‘**Well, if I went on a va- 
cation, camping, up in the 
North woods ——”’ 

The boy was a little un- =~ 
certainnow. The fact was— f 
and he was beginning to re- 
alize it—that he had no more 
use for a shotgun than for 
a twelve-inch naval cannon. 
He had bought the weapon 
on animpulse of fascination. 
After some thought he said, 
“Father, I believe I’ll give 
the gun back to Frank. I 
don’t really want it. I'll 
give it back and get my 
dollar.” 

‘But Frank may not take 
it back. Hehassoldit. You 
own it, subject to a mort- 
gage. You are under con- 
tract to pay for it.” 

“‘T didn’t sign anything,” 
replied Paul with a touch of 


shrewdness. PLAN?”’ 
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I explained to the boy that it was a bona fide sale. To an 
honest man a verbal contract must be binding. But, I told 
Paul, he might do this: He might offer to return the shot- 
gun to Frank and give him adollar, besides the dollar already 
paid, to cancel the contract. 

“But then Frank would have two dollars of mine and I’d 
have nothing.” 

“Yes, Paul, you’d have the experience. I think it would 
be well worth two dollars.”” The deal was finally made on 
that basis. It took Paul a long time to realize 
that business men, when they had made a poor 
contract, must sometimes buy their way out. But 
the boy was glad to be well out of his dilemma. 

“Another thing, Paul,’’ I told him; ‘‘I don’t 
recommend that you buy anything on the in- 
stallment plan.” 

“But you do, father,” replied Paul. ‘Didn’t 
you buy the player-piano on the installment 
plan?” 


DARE say I blushed. Our children have a 

way of blurting out scraps of knowledge which 
they are not supposed to be familiar with. The 
truth is, I was brought up on the severe pay-as- 
you-go principle, and I have never bought any- 
thing on the deferred-payment plan without a 
sort of guilty feeling. Mary feels the same way 
about it. Yet we know perfectly well that our buying the 
player-piano, as well as the washing machine, the vacuum 
cleaner and certain books, on the installment plan has been 
justified. We have paid for these articles. They are ours. 
We bought them out of our income. True, we paid a little 
more for each article than the spot-cash price. On the other 
hand, if we had paid spot cash we 
should have had to figure a certain 
interest on our own money. And 
we had the use of them from the 
first payment. 

The main point was, how to ex- 
plain to a growing, eager young 
intellect like Paul’s why he had 
madea foolish installment arrange- 
ment in the shotgun, and why our 
similar payment plan in the piano 
and the set of books was wise. It 
was not so easy as it looks. 

Before we bought our player- 
piano, I suppose Mary and I must 
have discussed it for six months, off 
and on. It was the first article, since we were 
married, that we ever bought on the deferred- 
payment plan. I am excepting our home, which 
was mortgaged to a coéperative bank, and on 
which we made monthly amortizing payments. 

We wanted a piano. We needed a piano. We 
think a fine piano enriches any home and culti- 
vates a taste in children for good music, pro- 
vided it plays good music. Mary and I would 
rather go on short rations of food for a year than 
part with that hard-earned piano. But how could 
we buy it? 
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WE WERE HYPNOTIZED BY 

A FLASHY BINDING AND BY 

A FINE SAMPLE OF BREEZY 
SALESMANSHIP 


We wanted no piano that was not a fine 
instrument in appearance and tone. The 
piano on which we set our hearts cost $750 
cash, or $800 on the installment plan—$109 
cash and the rest by monthly payments, 
We paid for it and became full owners in 
three and a half years, and we have never 
been sorry we bought it that way. It is 
good for our lifetime. 

Having broken the ice, we bought a num- 
ber of other needed things on the same plan. 
We have no reason to think that it was bad 
policy, in general. We obtained the use of 
these things sooner than we could have done 
if we had waited to save up the cash amount. 
I note three specific useful articles besides 
our piano—an electric washing machine, 
a vacuum cleaner and the books. They are 
all useful and good, and of a permanent or 
semipermanent nature. 

But we made one mistake, which we shall 
avoid in the future. We loaded ourselves too 
heavily. At one time we had payments 
coming due on three purchases each month. Before we got 
out of that scrape we had worried enough to cancel part of 
the benefit received from the worthy articles. 


ELL, then, that is one of the “‘depends.”” Don’t buy 
too much on the deferred-payment plan at one time. 
That’s our experience speaking. 

Our boy Paul made this mistake, you see. He obligated 
himself to pay more on his shotgun, per week, than he possi- 
bly could pay. Then he planned to borrow from his father to 
make up the deficit. In 
other words, he was go- 
ing to pile one creditor 
on top of another. 
That’s where trouble be- 
gins. If I buy an auto- 
mobile and pay for it in 
installments out of my 
income, that is one 
thing. Most automo- 
biles are sold that way. 
If I buy an automobile 
and then borrow the 
money to make my pay- 
ments on it, I am head- 
ing for the insolvency 
court. The thing be- 
2 comes a crazy labyrinth. 
The next step would be 
to borrow money to pay 
the man who lent me 
money to pay the man 
who let me owe him. 

Our boy Paul made 
another mistake, not un- 
common among grown-up people. He bought something on 
sheer impulse for which he had no real use. I didn’t scold the 
boy. Why should I? I have done the same thing myself. 

A slick salesman came along one evening and sold us a set 
of books on subscription. Many fine books have been sold 
that way. Also many poor ones. We were hypnotized by a 
flashy binding and by a fine sample of breezy salesmanship. 
It was only after we got the books and examined them that 
we saw they were trivial compilations of mediocre siuff. 
Then, after we had paid for them, we gave the books away. 
We couldn’t bear the sight of the badge of our humiliation. 

We felt that it was only fair we should tell Paul about our 
own dead ducks, in dealing with his shotgun venture. He 
saw the point. 

We have decided, at our house, that these shall be our 
simple rules: 


ASK OURSELVES 
WHETHER WE WOULD BUY 


THE THING FOR CASH IF 
WE HAD THE CASH 


1. Before buying anything on the installment plan, we ask 
ourselves whether we would buy the thing for cash if we 
had the cash. 

2. If the answer is yes, we ask ourselves if the thing we 
are to buy will outlive the term of the payments. A piano, 
a household utensil, and similar things will be paid for before 
they wear out. Therefore, we are never in the position of 
paying for dead ducks. Whereas, anyone who goes into debt 
for Christmas gifts, or for wearing apparel, or groceries, 1S 
pretty sure to be paying, later on, reluctantly and peevishly, 
for something which has long passed into vague memory. 

JOHN SMITH. 
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Gilbert Fletchers Distinguished Block Prints 
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On old twisted velvet of tan, the 
gallant ship on the right plows 
bravely through a sea confined 
within the boundaries of nine- 
teen and a half by thirty-two 
and a half inches. In center, 
on a glowing background of rich 
red velvet, another Spanish gal- 
leon, with full sail set, is framed 
within a border of glittering gold. 
The panel is thirty-nine inches 
long by thirty-one inches wide. 
The fire-screen at the bottom 
measures thirty-one by twenty- 
four inches within the frame, 
and is of solid wood throughout. 








of the prints, while they may also be used in the 
making of effective screens. As wall hangings they 
should be sateen-lined, with a rod across the hack at 
top to insure longer wear. 

To the lover of tapestries, who is yet unable to 
afford them, the prints come as a gift from heaven. 
For they range in price from fifteen to fifty dollars, 
and the owner of one may rest in the assurance that 
he possesses something perfect of its kind, rather 
than a poor imitation. 

As for the textiles in which the prints may be made, 
the choice is almost unlimited. Virtually any mate- 
rial woven closely enough to carry a design can be 
used, including satin, pongee, crépe de chine, velvet 
with a silk pile, wool alpaca, moiré silk, or even cot- 
ton crépe and muslin. 





All the color and romance of the Spanish Main are 
epitomized in the gorgeous hanging above—a panel that 
3 would lend distinction to the wall of any home. A rep- 
BS lica of the print hangs in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, a part of the permanent collection of modern 
! é decorative arts. Its background is mohair, measuring 
< sixty-two by fifty-four inches. Below, a peaceful bit of 
country in the Catskills, printed on silk moiré, meas- 
ures forty-eight by twenty-two inches. 


Miehitnet rhs 






thing as developing something old until, to all intents and pur- 

poses, it becomes new. And that is what Mr. Fletcher has done 
in this series of decorative panels, alive with color and aglow with the 
charm of bygone days. For block printing in itself is an old story, but 
never before has it been done on such a gorgeous scale as in these 
large-sized hangings, and never before have impressions been made 
on wood, as in the striking fire-screen at the right. How Mr. Fletcher 
accomplished this is told in The Family Album, on page 32. 

Hung above a hall table, on a dining-room wall or over a living- 
room fireplace, what could be more effective than a panel of silk or 
velvet, with full-rigged ship poised on the crest of a silver wave, an 
army with banners flying, or a rural scene of peaceful quietude? To 
the home beautifier, whether amateur or professional, who seeks the 
breaking up of a wall space too big for a single picture, yet not suit- 
able for more, the larger prints will prove a boon; while public halls 
and clubhouses, as well, might find their decorative problem solved 
by the use of such lovely hangings. 

Between two windows or above a divan a good-sized panel is often 
welcome, and wherever a picture might be used the smaller prints 
will lend a touch of glowing imagination. Unlike pictures, however, 
with their harsh, well-defined frames, the softer lines of textile panels 
detract nothing from a room’s size. Any wall large enough to accom- 
modate the material of the hanging may be safely adorned with one 


"Thine may be nothing new under the sun, but there is such a 
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GRAY DAWN 





a HE Caritas Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion (Ltd., Inc., and so on) announced 
loudly and with entire good faith, 
through its page advertisements, that 
25 per cent of its next picture’s net 
profits were to be turned over to the 
Samaritan Fresh Air Fund. At The 
Place, one morning ai breakfast, 
the Mistress read aloud the announcement. She read it with 
real pleasure. This Fresh Air Fund was her best-loved 
charity. 

She had investigated it, and she had found it did glorious 
work among the heat-sick children of the tenements by tak- 
ing great batches of them to cool mountain farms and to 
seaside homes during the hot spell. 

From The Place, every summer, the Mistress sent to the 
Fund as large a check as she could compass. And now a 
great film company was to devote a quarter of the net 
receipts of its next picture to the cause. She read the news 
aloud to the Master as they sat at the breakfast table in a 
shaded corner of the vine-clad veranda, with Gray Dawn and 
his beautiful big, red half-brother, Bobby, lying drowsily at 
their feet. 

Since the death of Lad and of Bruce and of Wolf, these two 
great sons of Bruce were the house dogs, far removed in im- 
portance and in affection above The Place’s dozen mere 
kennel-collies of lofty pedigree and of dog-show fame. They 
two were the inseparable chums now of their human deities. 
Dawn was rising three years old. While he still had, and 
always would have, a genius for getting into every possible 
form of trouble, yet he had developed marvelously in brain 
and dignity and beauty. 

“‘Isn’t it splendid?’ exclaimed the Mistress as she finished 
reading the Caritas announcement to her husband. “I do 
wish we could help in some way.” 


ELDOM is a wish so quickly granted. The Master had 

laid aside his half-read mail to listen to his wife’s perusal 

of the Fresh Air Fund offer. The next letter he tore open was 

from the general offices of the Caritas Company, and was 

signed by Roy Darroll, a director who had been a schoolmate 
of his. Darroll wrote: 


You will receive a formal application from our office, probably 
by the post that brings you this letter of mine. But I want to 
add my personal appeal to it, for old times’ sake and for the sake 
of a charity I know you people are interested in. 

Here is the idea: 

Our office is writing to ask your lowest terms for the use of 
your lakeside grounds as a “‘location”’ for the making of ‘‘ex- 
teriors’’ for our forthcoming picture—the one whose profits are 
to go in part to the Samaritan Fresh Air Fund. (You'll read 
about it in the papers by tomorrow.) The picture is taken from 
Shugg’s novel, Wolf-Soul. I am to direct it. The story deals 
with a chap who has been banned by society and who has gone 
to the mountains to live like a marauding savage. There he tames 
and raises a wolf-cub. As he and the wolf are ona hike, they come 
by chance upon an estate that a city man has carved out of the 
wilderness on the 
borders of a lake. 

The owner’s 
daughter is sit- 
ting alone at the 
edge of the lake 
when she sees the 
wolf prowling 
through the 
shrubbery 
toward her. Ter- 
rified, she leaps 
up, loses her bal- 
ance and falls 
into the water. 
The chap rescues 
her. That is their 
first meeting. 
Her love reforms 
him and tames 
his wildness, just 
as he has tamed 
the wolf. 
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There’s a lot more of it, but it’s all along that line. Some of 
the mountain scenes around the outlaw’s cabin we are going to 
shoot up in the Ramapo wilderness, back of Bear Swamp. And 
of course we’ll shoot the interiors in the studio. But most of the 
action takes place at the lake-edge estate where the girl lives 
(Lois Farady is to play the girl), and your grounds are an ideal 
setting. 

Will you let us use them for the bulk of our exteriors? I hear 
you've refused to let other companies use The Place for ‘“lo- 
cation.”’ But this is for a mighty fine charity. So I’m hoping 
you'll consent. I’m also hoping you’ll make the charges as 
moderate as you can. How about it? 


“Well,” observed the Master, “‘you said just now you 
wished we could help. Shall I write that they can have the 
use of the grounds for nothing?” 

“No,” corrected the Mistress. ‘‘Let’s tell them they can 
have it for such-and-such a sum, if they will promise to add 
the money to the 25 per cent of the net that they turn over 
to the Fund. That will be still better, won’t it?” 

“Will it?’”’ asked the Master. ‘‘ Well, any way you like. 
I’ll call Darroll up at his office as soon as he’s likely to be 
there. I’ll tell him what you say, and get him to send us an 
agreement.” 


HUS it was that four closed cars, jammed with men and 

women, descended on The Place a few weeks later. Their 
occupants were various actors and actresses in Wolf-Soul, 
their faces made up in a sickly cream-yellow, the director, 
his assistant, two cameramen, one or two roustabouts and a 
huge and truculently hideous Malemute dog. 

Roy Darroll was resplendent in riding trousers (though he 
was horseless) and shiny high boots and white sport shirt 
open at the throat. He marshaled his tiny army like a 
general; then came over to speak to the owners of The Place. 

The Mistress crossed to where the Malemute was tied in 
one of the cars and called away Bob and Dawn who were 
barking raffishly at him through the sheet of door glass. The 
Malemute snarled back at them with indescribable hate, 
glaring chiefly at Gray Dawn. The Mistress made as though 
to put her hand through the narrow opening at the top of 
the window to pat him. 

But Darroll broke off in his talk with the Master to call 
warningly: “‘Don’t go too close to Polar. He’s as savage 
and treacherous as a tiger. Nobody but his owner can 
handle him. We have to leave him chained in a car, except 
when he is actually at work. We couldn’t get a real wolf for 
the part, so we got hold of Polar by rare good luck. He’s 
well trained, and he’s been used as a wolf in other pictures. 
See how he’s had his fur trimmed and faked and painted? 
On the screen he’s the very image of a wolf. He doesn’t have 
to fake his wolf nature. That’s real. Almost too real. I 
advise you to have those collies of yours tied up somewhere. 
I know how much you people think of them, and I’d hate to 
have Polar kill them both. He is a murderer. I’ll tell his 
owner to see he stays in the car when we’re not using him.” 

Already, after one disgusted look at the visitors, Bobby 
had stalked off to his lair in the Master’s study; but Gray 
Dawn had no such concept of exclusiveness. At breath of 
turmoil or of excitement of any kind, something responsive 
always awoke in him. 

Now, head erect and silver-gray coat shining, he trotted 
hospitably over to the chrome-faced group. 

“Oh, what a beauty!” cried a girl who had been hand- 
frescoing her dainty face in a little mirror. “Come here to 
me, you gorgeous collie.” 


ROM seeing her so often on the screen, the Mistress rec- 

ognized Dawn’s admirer as Lois Farady, leading woman 
of the new picture. The Master frowned as he saw how 
delightedly Gray Dawn danced up to the actress at her first 
call. He did not like the dogs to make friends so readily with 
strangers. But Lois Farady loved collies as much as did 
Dawn’s owners themselves. Moreover, she ‘‘had a way” 
with dogs that usually made the crossest of them respond to 
her advances. Taking Dawn’s head between her palms and 
then rumpling his furry ears, she asked: ‘‘Is he old?” 

““No,”’ said the Master shortly. “‘He’s prematurely gray. 
In fact, he was born gray.” 
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‘‘T—I meant, because he is so enormous,”’ 
explained Lois, not wholly relishing the mild 
giggle that rippled through the group around 
her at the Master’s cranky reply. ‘‘So enor- 
mous, and so ——’”’ 

“Quite,” assented the Master even more ungraciously. 
“‘He was born that way too. Come along, Dawn.” 

He walked off sulkily. Gray Dawn followed him, but with 
reluctance. Much he liked this new friend of his, this girl 
with the kindly familiarity and the friendly touch. The 
Master had called him, and Dawn obeyed, which was 
Dawn’s way. But as he went he kept glancing back at Lois 
Farady. He had found a new friend, a new person on whom 
to lavish his exuberant affection. 

Dawn had many and surprising methods of bringing 
himself to the notice of those he liked. Lois discovered this, 
with much suddenness, an hour later. The scene was set for 
her first appearance at the lake-edge. The time was sup- 
posed to be late sunset of a summer evening. In elaborate 
attire, she had wandered away from her father’s dinner 
party, for a brief spell of solitude on her favorite rustic 
bench beside the lake. There, in a later scene, she was to see 
the wolf creeping up on her; and was (in the person ofa 
“‘double’’) to fall into the water for the hero to rescue her. 

Toward the lake she strolled now, two cameras playing 
upon her. She moved gracefully, her flowerlike face wistful, 
her softly shimmering white satin evening dress draped in 
classic outline about so much of her as it covered at all. The 
dress, by the way, was one of her own, the creation of a Paris 
super-artist in women’s clothes. 


NWARD she strolled into the non-existent sunset. The 
cameras buzzed diligently. -Roy Darroll cooed an al- 
most respectful volley of directions from the sidelines. 

Then, from nowhere in particular, appeared Gray Dawn. 
Trotting across the sloping lawn, from the house, he saw his 
pretty new friend walking toward the lake. He frisked down 
to join her. There was a most delightful stunt he had learned 
in connection with the lake, a stunt of which he was mildly 
proud and which seemed to him a way of showing off. 

Often, when the Mistress was walking near the lake, as 
Lois now was walking, Dawn was wont to find a stick and 
bring it to her to throw into the water for him. Then, witha 
dash and much loud barking, he would plunge in and retrieve 
it, swimming back with it to shore and laying it trium- 
phantly at her feet for another throw. 

Eagerly he cantered about in a half circle, seeking a stick 
to bring to the admired Lois, that he might let her see how 
accomplished a swimmer and 
retriever he was. The only 
thing resembling a stick that 
he could happen 
upon in that hur- 
ried quest was a 
large and ungainly 
thorn-bush which 
one of The Place’s 
laborers had up- 
rooted a day or so 
earlier and had neg- 
lected to burn. 

Gray Dawn snatched up this 
thousand-thorned bush, near its 
roots, so the thorns should not prick 
his tender mouth. Then he galloped 
dramatically down upon Lois 
Farady. The shouts of Darroll and 
of the chief cameramen did not de- 
ter the dog. He was in the habit of 
taking orders from only the Mistress 
or the Master. Just now neither of 
these was at hand. He pranced 
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jubilantly into the picture and up to the wistfully strolling 
Lois. ; 

Having been told to keep straight on at the same pace, 
with her gaze on the sunset, while two cameras whirred, she 
did not look to see what was happening. Yet she was not 


kept lon in doubt. Up to her galloped Gray Dawn, swirling 
the thorn bush invitingly to and fro. Fifty of its needle 
prongs | ooked themselves viciously in the soft satin as he 
swished the bush against her to call attention to his presence. 
Then, still gripping the stem, he capered wildly around the 
girl in 2 narrow circle. The thorns, embedded in the satin, 
did not come out. They held their tenure in the shimmery 
material. 

Lois shrieked as she felt her costliest dress dragged vehe- 
mently around her in a corkscrew pattern and heard the 
grim and multiple rending of its material. At last Gray 
Dawn had succeeded in attracting her notice. 


MALICIOUS idiot could not have devised nor worked out 
A a more comprehensive scheme for destroying a several- 
hundred-dollar evening dress. The thorns had pierced it 
from hip to hem. Then they had been yanked all the way 
about it in rapid centrifugal motion by a fast-whirling collie 
weighing more than eighty pounds. The destruction was 
complete. 

But Dawn was not satisfied. The thorn bush had become 
inextricably tangled up in the satin and the satin had be- 
come wound so close about its wearer that it could be 
dragged no farther. Wherefore, the dog let go. Gayly bark- 
ing, he ran down to the lake, plunging in and then scampering 
back to the scene of his crime. His wet feet stormed through 
a patch of lakeside mud as he ran. 

He found Lois Farady, helped by Darroll and two others, 
trying hysterically to unwind herself from the tight-reefed 
folds of her tattered skirt. A 
turmoiled excitement was in 
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almost before it had begun. But he thrust his cold muzzle 
into the girl’s palm and wagged his plumed tail as she stroked 
his head. 

“Tt gums things up a little,” said Darroll, reporting the 
tragedy to the Master. ‘‘ You see, that was the only evening 
dress she brought out on location with her. So the scene has 
to wait till tomorrow—or till the first day when the sun casts 
the right kind of shadows for it. Probably it’ll have to wait 
much longer than that; or else we’ll have to make a retake on 
all the dinner-party scenes we’ve shot in the studio. That 
dress was registered in all of them. We can’t have the 
heroine leave the dinner table in one gown and appear a 
second later on the lawn in another one. We'll have to wait 
till a dress can be made that looks exactly like the spoiled 
one.”’ 

“‘T’msorry,” stammered the Master. “But he’s still ——’ 

“That isn’t the worst of it,’”” went on Darroll. ‘It was 
Lois’ own dress. By a clause in her contract we’re respon- 
sible for accidental injury to her wardrobe while she’s work- 
ing. That means the Caritas Company has to replace the 
dress. The price will come out of the budget of the picture. 
So the cost of the Wolf-Soul will be that much larger, and 
the net profits that much less.” 

‘Tell her to send me the bill for her spoiled clothes,”’ said 
the Master ungraciously. 

“Thanks, old man. But ——”’ 

“‘As for the loss of time,’’ went on the Master, his temper 
not at its best, “well, if you people weren’t losing it on 
account of this mix-up, you’d be losing it some other way. 
I’ve watched lots of pictures made. I never yet saw one 
where enough valuable time wasn’t frittered uselessly away 
to drive an efficiency expert crazy. Send me the bill for the 
dress. Put down the rest to profit and loss. I’ll see Dawn is 
kept tied or else in the house while you’re here.”’ 


, 


‘ jgnominiously on a chain. 
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For the next week, during the company’s working time, 
Gray Dawn either spent his daylight hours in the house or 
In the evenings and the early 
mornings and on Sunday alone was he free to rove as of 
yore. 

To Darroll’s annoyance the Mistress very gently but very 
firmly decreed that The Place was not to be used for motion- 
picture purposes on Sunday. Thus Dawn had an entire out- 
door day that week. 


N THE following Monday morning, the weather being 

ideal, Darroll prepared to take the melodramatic series of 
scenes which began with the hero and his wolf making their 
appearance through a wall of shrubbery as Lois sat musing 
beside the lake. 

A fortnight earlier, in the Ramapo Mountains, the scenes 
had been taken which led up to this—the hero’s departure 
from his hilltop shack and his hike through the forest, ac- 
companied by his faithful, if sinister, wolf. The wolf had dis- 
appeared into some undergrowth. Now he was supposed to 
be coming into sight at the farther side of the same thicket 
and to halt in surly surprise at sight of the girl sitting beside 
the lake. The hero was supposed to be following some yards 
behind him and to come in view just as Lois lost her balance 
and fell into the deep water. 

Much depended on the success of this episode, from first 
to last. Darroll had worked himself up into a fine fit of tem- 
perament for it. 

The Mistress and the Master had come down to the lake 
to look on. With Lois Farady and with Tevvis, the leading 
man, they sat on the steps of the summerhouse to watch 
the Malemute go through the first part of his work. The dog 


(Continued on Page 78) 








the air, such an aura as Dawn 





always was swift to note. It 








went to his head. Apparently 
his merry prank had caused 
much interest. Like a human 
child who has chanced to get 
a laugh for some unconscious 
witticism, he sought to retain 
the center of the stage. 

He frisked up to the actress, 
patting merrily at her skirt with 
his mud-sodden forepaws. Dar- 
roll shoved him crossly aside. 
Dawn was the most abnormally 
sensitive of dogs. But just now 
he was drunk with playfulness. 
The shove seemed to him a 
rough invitation for a romp. 
Blithely he accepted it. 

Pausing only to shake his 
mighty coat free of a deluge of 
mud and lake water which in- 
undated the spotless Darroll 
from head to foot, he leaped 
up, patting the director’s shirt 
front with his muddy paws. 
Then, as he dropped back on all 
fours, he let his mud-smeared 
front feet trail pleasantly 
groundward, athwart the 
cream-colored riding breeches. 

Darroll drew back one spat- 
tered boot for a furious kick. 
It was as well for him that the 
kick was not delivered. Even 
in his present roistering mood, 
Dawn would not have regarded 


@, 
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it as a joke. There would have 
been reprisals, lightning-swift 
and (errific, reprisals from which 


Dairoll might have been lucky 
to emerge with a throat no 
Worse mauled than were his 
erst immaculate clothes. 


[', was Lois Farady whose 

sharp gesture and sharper 
word checked Darroll’s wrath- 
ful impulse. ‘‘Don’t!’’ she ex- 
horted, stepping between him 
and the offender. “If I can 
Stand it, youcan. Never kick 
a collie—or any other dog, for 
that matter. Gray Dawn didn’t 
mean any harm. Did you, you 
miserab!e clown?” 

Despite the tearful annoy- 
ance in her voice, Dawn read 
unabated friendliness and a rare 






































understanding of himself. For 


























some reason the anticipated 
Tromp seemed to be at an end 





THE TWO COMBATANTS WERE LOCKED IN DEATH BATTLE. THE DUEL WAS ON 
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SKETCH BY HUBERT MATHIEU 


C fash tons in (sollege Morals 


side the field of morals, 

conditions at the Univer- 
sity of Chicagoare verv differ- 
ent from those at Harvard 
and Princeton, notably so in 
the lack of any considerable 
group of students with too much money at their disposal and 
in the fact that Chicago is coeducational. But on the main 
question concerning the behavior of the students, the answer 
for this great educational institution of the Middle West is 
substantially the same as that given in the preceding articles 
of this series for the two Eastern universities. 

The attitude of most of the Chicago students themselves 
is significantly indicated in an incident brought out in the 
course of a talk with Ernest DeWitt Burton, president of 
the university from 1923 until his death in May, 1925. 
I had explained to him that I was there in pursuance of an 
investigation of several of the largest and most representa- 
tive colleges of the United States in order to learn how much 
or how little justification there is in facts for recent novels 
which picture American student life as demoralized by 
drinking, sex irregularity, gambling and academic dishon- 
esty such as cheating at examinations. 

“We, too, have had such a book written about us,” re- 
marked Dr. Burton. “The author is supposed to be a 
woman instructor here, to whom we did not see fit to givea 
reappointment as a member of the faculty. Her book was 
published after she had left us.” 

Not having heard of that particular novel, although I had 
read half a dozen of the same type, I asked the president 
how true it was. 


[: VARIOUS ways out- 


An Appraisal of Books 


“A TOT true enough for any considerable number of our 

students to get interested or excited about it,’’ he re- 
plied. Then he added with a chuckle: ‘This novel came 
out at about the same time that a new translation of the 
New Testament was published by Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
of our faculty. Our university bookstore sold more than 
two and a half times as many copies of the Testament than 
they did of the novel.” 

Such a record is significant of the appraisal which stu- 
dents themselves put upon the books that misrepresent 
them. If uninformed adults were as shrewd and accurate 
in the matter, such novels would lose their chief capacity 
for mischief, which is not in maligning students, but in caus- 
ing needless worry among the parents of students. 

There is some drinking at Chicago University, confined 
to a small minority of the whole student body. The sex 


(ohicago 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


situation is such that there 
is no scandal and hardly a 
problem. Gambling is trivial, 
due largely to the effective 
student sentiment, built up 
through many years by 
Prof. A. A. Stagg, director 
of athletics, that loyalty to the teams does not require bet- 
ting on games. Cheating, up to last fall, was more serious, 
the known cases a year averaging as high as twenty, with 
an uncomfortable feeling on the part of the authorities that 
there were really more than that. However, there had 
been no case for two years so flagrant as to call for expul- 
sion. The difficulty in this matter, as ex- 
plained by Prof. Ernest H. Wilkins, dean of = 
the colleges, lay in the fact that the handling ites: 
of it was left to an honor commission made up 
entirely of students and that the commission itself 
had deteriorated because elections to it were a 
matter of student politics, so the undergraduates 
chosen were not always those best qualified for 
thework. This year, in the process of developing 
the principle of joint control by faculty and stu- 
dent groups all along the line, the honor commis- 
sion itself was overhauled and reorganized by the 
election of faculty as well as student members. 

But under the old régime, even assuming that 
the number of cases was forty instead of twenty 
in an undergraduate body of three thousand 
men and women, the percentage of dishonesty 
was only a trifleover one. This estimated devia- 
tion from strict academic integrity might serve 
very well as a measure of the accuracy of the in- 
dictment on all counts brought against student life 
by the fiction writers who have chosen the universi- 
ties for their background. 

The most recent case of drunkenness on the 
Chicago University records was in December, 1923, 
when six boys were involved in a drinking incident 
at a dramatic performance in one of the college 
buildings. Only one of the six was intoxicated. He 
was also the student chiefly responsible for the 
possession of the liquor, and he was expelled. Two — 
were suspended. 

The other three, whose blame was trivial, were rep- 
rimanded. Soon after that, or early in 1924, Presi- 
dent Burton issued the following statement which 
officially indicates the university’s attitude toward 
prohibition and drinking among students: 


The administrative officers of the University of Chi- 
cago regard the use of intoxicating liquor by students 
as physically, intellectually and morally dangerous 
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and as contrary to the spirit of the law of the land. They there 
fore believe that it tends to defeat the purposes of education, 

The university will not tolerate the use of intoxicants by its 
students in the territory subject to its government and will éxert 
its influence to discourage such use by them elsewhere. 


Since that proclamation was issued the university hag 
passed safely what Dean Wilkins considers the three danger 
points so far as liquor is concerned—the annual Washington 
Prom, which is the big student social function of the year: 
the Interfraternity Sing, for which many alumni come back: 
and the all-night train ride to a big football game away from 
home. 

The first test after the expulsion of the drunken student 
came with the Washington Prom last year. The students 
asked permission to give it at the South Shore Country 
Club, where they would have a larger floor for dancing, [pn 
previous years the party had been given ina college building, 
The authorities demurred at first for fear of what might 
happen if the prom were outside campus jurisdiction. Byt 
the undergraduate leaders, both men and women, in the 
Better Yet Committee on Student Morale, guaranteed good 
conduct, and permission was given. Then these leaders im- 
pressed the importance of what they had promised upon all 
their fellow students and insisted upon support. By the usual 
underground methods of communication the word got to 
the thirty-three Greek letter fraternities of the men and to 
the twelve social clubs of the women, all the organizations 
voting to make the dance bone-dry. Asa further precaution 
the following warning was attached to each ticket sold: 

Favorable action of the university authorities has made it 
possible to hold the Washington Prom at the South Shore Coun- 
try Club. The Better Yet Committee on Student Morale wishes 
to point out that codperation of every student and alumnus is 
necessary if we are to make a perfect score as to the conduct of 
all in attendance. The renewal of this privilege another year is, 
we believe, dependent upon absolute observance of the uni- 


versity regulations regarding drinking, and of all the usual cour- 
tesies of public social functions. 


Pratse for the Students 


HERE were seven hundred at the dance, most of them 

undergraduates. Nobody was intoxicated, and only one 
person was known to have liquor. The offender was an 
alumnus. That record was sufficiently clean for the authori- 
ties to consent to the dance at the country club again this 
year. There were only two offenders this year, again an 
alumnus who brought liquor and a noncollegiate woman who 
accompanied him. They found themselves so unpopular 
that they left early. 

Preliminary to the Interfraternity Sing, the undergraduate 
members of the Greek letter organizations pledged them- 
selves to have no liquor on their hips or in the frat houses, 
and they sent notices to their alumni members urging them 
to come to the reunion without intoxicants. That, too, was 
a success. The latest big exodus for a football game was to 
Columbus, Ohio. It involved an all-night ride on two long 
special trains carrying the team, men and women students 
and alumni. Campus leaders devoted themselves to build- 
ing up an effective student opinion for a liquorless journey. 
The result of their effort is indicated by a 
letter to the university from the passenger 


em agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


























a in which he said: 


We have handled a great many 
special trains for students and the 
public generally, but both our repre- 
sentatives in charge of the Chicago 
University trains to Columbus report 
that none of them has ever 
been of a better character 
and behavior than the two 
trains referred to. It isa 
pleasure to me to be able to 
make so satisfactory a re- 
port to you. 


One fact that makes for 
sanity—despite a recent 
notorious case—is that the 
group of stucents 
oversupplied with 
—— pocket money is 
; so small that it 
doesn’t count in 


(Continued on 
Page 207} 
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Dear me, I declare! 
Here’s Uncle Hob at it! 

(If he were a ball 

I'd be tempted to bat it!) 

He’s gone to the Castle, 

He's cut up cantankerous 

And chained up his niece 

With a chain long and clankerous. 





And at watch by the tower 

He’s put a great dragon; 

It’s only an insect 

And nothing to brag on, 

But with plenty of legs 

And with wings that are 
spreadful 

It’s contriving to look 


Sufficiently dreadful. 


Bie 


At last it occurred to Johnny McKewp 
to address the dragon diplomatically: 


“Oh, would you mind going? 
I wish you'd not stay so.” 

“Is that the idea? 
Why didn’t you say so?” 
With a graceful farewell 
He was off without brakes there, 
And Johnny had Katy 
Unchained in two shakes there, 
For disgruntled old Hobby 
With diving and looping 
Was after his dragon 
With whistles and whooping. 


Johnny McKewp on 
His cricket so trusty, 
With a sword and a 


Rode down filibusty. 
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By ROSE O’NEILL 
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They borrowed a bear 
To growl terribilious, . 
And turned a good hose 

On that bug supercilious: 

He said he loved music 

‘ And showers. And company. 
He never could bear 

To leave it, or lump any! 


And then they went on a picnic 
with Scootles and were the hap- 


piest Kewpies on earth. Hoping . 
you are the same, Bo 
I am Kewpishly yours, 
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**SO MANY 
THINGS 
SEEM 
ODD, IF 
WE ARE 
HOPE- 
LE SSuY 
CONVEN- 
TIONAL’’ 


m=al1ETER KHARKOFF was an influ- 
Sx] ence. Miss Creswell sensed that al- 
M@| most from the moment she found 
#| him standing beside her in front of a 
shop window in the English city of 
Drearney. Even though she had no 
conversation with the man there is 
something to tell when Imogen 
Lowrie, her young and sophisticated niece, comes down from 
London. Imogen is thrilled over her fifty-five-year-old aunt’s 
feeling toward the mysterious stranger, and she too falls un- 
der the spell when she sees Kharkoff. His effect on her is so 
great thatshe refuses when Hugo Dennistone makes what he 
declares to be his final proposal of marriage. She is even a 
little jealous when Miss Creswell follows the man to Geneva. 

At the seat of the League of Nations Miss Creswell makes 
every effort to see Kharkoff, but has met,with no success 
when Imogen, irresistibly drawn, arrives in the city. 

Whatever plans the two might have made are shattered 
when a telegram brings the news that Dennistone has been 
permanently crippled in a hunting accident. Imogen feels 
that Dennistone is so much a creature of the body, a man of 
so few mental resources, that his physical incapacity will 
leave him with little reason for living. She and Miss Cres- 
well seek advice from Kharkoff, and the Jew says that he 
will aid Dennistone provided that Imogen be prepared to 
devote her life to the injured man. 

Imogen leaves for London, resenting Kharkoff’s suggestion 
that she submerge her existence in that of a hopeless cripple, 
and declaring that she will never again go to “the unearthly” 
for aid. xv 


ORD LOWRIE, Imogen’s father, had a property in the 
Var, on the shore of the Gulf of Saint Tropez near the 
little sea town, or village, of Sainte Maxime. It was called 
the Villa Sainte Maxime. In front of the house there was a 
view of the gulf, of the town of Saint Tropez, of low hills, of 
the Bay of Canebiers and of the Pointe Capon. Every year, 
soon after January came in, Lord and Lady Lowrie left Lon- 
don for the villa, and in the villa they invariably remained 
till the end of April or the middle of May. 
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It was nearly the end of March, more than ten weeks since 
Imogen’s brief, tormented visit to Geneva, when a train, 
with an invalid carriage attached to it, drew into the 
station of Sainte Maxime and stopped by the platform edge. 
Lord Lowrie and Imogen were waiting on the platform. Out- 
side stood two motors, one a sort of ambulance motor, and a 
luggage cart. 

The invalid carriage was presently detached from the 
small train, and Imogen and her father went up to it, ac- 
companied by a couple of menservants. 

Imogen was looking oddly nervous and excited. She kept 
on opening and shutting her right hand as she waited for the 
carriage door to be unfastened. 

“Why don’t they ——”’ she began. 

The door was opened, and a young man bearing a rather 
strong resemblance to Douglas Fairbanks got quickly out. 

“Who are you, please?” said Imogen. 

The young man took off his bowler hat. “I’m Arthur 
Milligan, ma’am, Mr. Dennistone’s male nurse.” 

Imogen’s lips twisted sideways. “Good morning, Milli- 
gan.” 

“Good morning, ma’am.”’ 
“This is my father.” 
“‘Good morning.” 

“Good morning, my lord.” 
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7 C fhe Unearthly 


: By ROBERT HICHENS 


“Tell us,” said Imogen, “how did he get through the 
journey?” 

“Not at all badly, ma’am, considering. We'll get him out 
in a moment.” ’ 

““These men will help you,” said Lord Lowrie. 

“TI can’t stand this,” said Imogen under her breath. 
“Father!” 

“What is it?”’ 

“‘T’m going to see if it’s all right outside.” 

And she turned away and went out into the road. Unex- 
pected, unwanted, but irresistible tears had come into her 
eyes. She walked on, going away from the motors. For Hugo 
to arrive anywhere like this! How awful and how ironical! 
And, when she had dried her tears, she saw life, like a goblin, 
a huge, hideous, perching goblin, shrieking with laughter at 
human beings engulfed in their ignorance, standing up to 
their necks in the shifting quagmires of uncer- 
tainty. 

She turned round; she had to turn round and 
go back. And when she had turned, she saw at 
once that something was being carried out of the 
station lying flat, or nearly flat, on a sort of 
stretcher. Hugo! So, now he came to the azure 
coast of the Riviera. 


MOGEN made a fierce effort, banished memories, 

drove them out, tightened her lips and walked 
quickly up to the thing lying flat, or nearly flat. 
“Hullo, Hugo!” 

“Hullo, Geney!”’ 

She bent down over the long stretched-out figure, 
and looked into the carefully shaven face. (Hugo 
must have shaved in the train.) ‘‘Glad to see you! 
Are you awfully tired with the journey? I always 
get played out coming down here from Calais.” 

“T’m all right.” 

She took and held a hand that was lying by the 
side of his body. ‘‘ Well, we’ll meet in five minutes 
at the house.” 

~ eg,” 

She gave the hand a squeeze, which was gently 
returned. 

Then they lifted him into the ambulance. 

“Imogen!” 

“Coming, father!”’ 

“We'd better be off. Then we shall be at the 
house to receive him. It’s wonderful how well he 
looks.” 

“Isn’t it? The face is the old Hugo. But the 
body—that’s the new Hugo.”’ 

“Poor chap! Poor chap! And the voice is so 
strong. The same strong, gritty voice.” 

“Tf I shut my eyes when he’s speaking I could 
almost swear he’s upright. But he’ll never be able 
even to sit straight up again. Sir Mervyn Jones 
told me so.” 

She was silent. So was Lord Lowrie. She glanced 
at him wondering what he was thinking, feeling. 
In his cheerful reticence, his curiously withdrawn 
contentment, her father was often an enigma to her. 

““What’s he going to do?’”’ she said. ‘‘ How’s he 
going to get through the time? I can’t imagine 
what’s going to happen. It lies on me like an enormous 
weight.” 

‘“Well, my dear, he hangs on to you. One can see that. 
His eyes when you came up to the stretcher gave it all 
away.” 

Something in Imogen shuddered when her father said that. 


Ts motor turned in at the gateway. As the car stopped, 
Imogen laid a hand on her father’s arm, and said in a 
low fierce voice: ‘‘Father, do you wish me to dedicate my 
life—you know what I’m like, or what I am, better say 
that!—to a helpless man? Wouldn’t that turn out torment 
for both of us?” 

‘My dear, I wish-you to do what your heart consents to.” 

Then a servant opened the door of the car and Lady Lowrie 
became visible in the hall. 


What had been happening in Hugo’s brain and soul since 
the accident which had in a moment, and permanently, 
transformed his life, nobody knew but himself. 

And Imogen kept her secret. Only now and then, as in the 
motor to her father, did she let out a hint of the turmoil she 
had lived in ever since she had known of the accident. 

Before it had happened she had often thought that some- 
day she would probably marry Hugo. But when it had 
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happened, even in the midst of her horror and pity, she had 
known that she did not love him, as she put it, “really.” If 
she had really loved him, the whole of her would not have 
rebelled against the idea of self-sacrifice as it did rebel now, 
would not have rebelled, too, against the unspoken expecta- 
tion of many who had watched her association with Hugo. 

Since Hugo’s tragedy Imogen had become aware of a fact 
which, with all her sharpness of observation, she had not 
detected before; the fact that the world, under all its egoism 
and selfishness and hardness, maintains an almost childlike 
belief in the readiness of women for self-sacrifice where men 
are in question. And this childlike belief issues forth to the 
world in the guise of expectation, an expectation quite as 
firmly rooted in women as it is in men. 


MOGEN was fully and angrily aware that “they,” by 

which word she meant all the human beings who were in 
more or less close contact with her young life, were now look- 
ing confidently to her for self-sacrifice. And though she had 
hitherto been extraordinarily independent of opinion, she 
was now intimately affected by the stare of these eyes turned 
toward her. 

Yes, her little world, which seemed to her quite large, and 
which was really, as little worlds go, quite important, be- 
lieved in her moral beauty implicitly. 

And the Jew? But she tried not to think of him at this 
time. For he represented to her all those realms of the mind 
into which Hugo had never penetrated, about which he had 
never shown the least scintilla of curiosity. And they enticed 
her, all that part of her which had never had anything to do 
with Hugo, which had never been attracted by him. 


/ 


SHE WANTED TO ASK 
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She imagined the Jew stricken down as Hugo was 
stricken—for she had to think of him sometimes, in spite of 
her effort not to do that—and she felt that the sum of him 
would hardly have been diminished by such a happening. 
And yet, he was tall and big, and probably strong. His phy- 
sique was even striking. Yes; but the power within out- 
weighed it completely. There was a terrific independence in 
the mentality of the Jew. 

Imogen at this time wanted to love because of pity. She 
found that she couldn’t do that. Nevertheless, she had tried, 
was trying now with all her might, ‘‘to play the game.” She 
had done her very best to help Hugo in London when he lay 
in the nursing home, and as soon as the doctors had said 
that it was possible for him to travel by easy stages into a 
warm and sunny climate, she had urged his coming out to 
spend a long time at the villa. Pity, even a great tenderness 
of pity, made her long to do everything possible for Hugo in 
catastrophe. But she knew that there were things which it 
would not be possible for her todo. And sometimes she was 
secretly afraid that all she was doing manufactured decep- 
tion, increased the expectation of her little world, the expecta- 
tion which irritated her intensely. What Hugo expected, 
whether indeed he expected anything of her now, she did not 
know. There was so much now that she did not know about 
Hugo. 

Before they had brought Hugo out, she had gone to stay 
with some friends at Cannes. It had been the height of the 
season there, and Imogen had thrown herself, almost with 
fury, into everything that had been going on. She had played 
in two tennis tournaments. And through it all the tragedy 
and the repulsion of Hugo had been with her. 
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For, and that was horrible to her, she felt the repulsion at 
the powerlessness of Hugo’s body. It almost frightened her 
at moments. Hugo’s face was unaltered. It could not be 
said that he looked like a very ill man. But the incessant 
stillness of him was awful to Imogen. 

Her natural restlessness, too, was increased by his immo- 
bility. Ever since she had been a very young girl, Imogen 
had suffered acutely from the mania which is the curse of so 
many modern women, the mania of restlessness. No girl, 
therefore, was less suited by nature than was Imogen, to sit 
by the couch of a motionless man and try to cheer him with 
conversation. 


ANY things secretly tormented her at this time. One 

was this: She, who had never known the meaning of 
shyness, often felt shy with the new Hugo. She felt herself 
forced to try to accommodate her strength to his weakness, 
to try to beat down the natural joie de vivre, which couldn’t 
be killed within her by his accident, lest it should make the 
contrast between them present itself to him as too horrible, 
too insufferable. 

Another thing which tormented her was this: She no 
longer knew what to talk about with him. Formerly, natural 
talk, lively, cheery, haphazard talk, had sprung up out of 
them to their lips without effort, because of life. 

All that was over now. 

One day—Hugo had been at the villa for a little over a 
week— Imogen hada talk with the male nurse, Milligan. about 
him. It was night when she talked to Milligan. She had 


(Continued on Page 148) 





HIM TO COME AND STAY AT THE VILLA; TO SAY THAT SHE HAD EXPECTED HIM TO COME THERE. BUT SHE COULDN’T DO IT 


























| many kinds of architecture in 
wa} use in America today to find the 
4| English type so prevalent. Fortunately it is 
adaptable as to locality, building materials and 
design. Because of this happy combination of circumstances 
we were able to have planned for us the hospitable-looking 
little cottage that is presented this month. All the materials 
for the exterior—roof, walls, chimney and exposed timbers— 
give the impression of rugged construction; and the long 
sweeping roof lines lend that elusive quality that houses have 
when they hug the ground. The design is suited to stone 
from a local quarry; common brick whitewashed; or 
stucco, combined with exposed brick and timber or face 
brick and timber. If face brick is not used, the exterior may 
be made most effective by whitewashing the entire surface 
except the stained or weathered half-timbers. Slate in 
pheasant colors or, if first cost is a consideration, dark 
wood shingles are suggested for the roof. Cedar shingles if 
of high grade, produce most artistic effects in their many 
color blends, and make a dependable long-lived roof. 


NM Cig! 
aces | 
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OO much liberty with the exterior color scheme of this 

cottage should not be taken as the soft tones of the roof 
blend admirably with the oak-brown timbers, and the white- 
washed walls form exactly the right background for the 
faded blue shutters, which, by the way, are for ornament 
only. The pergola of brown-stained or unpeeled small-size 
timbers is an important ap- 
pendage. 
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eA Popular Adaptation of the English (vottage 


Designed by Parrerson & Witicox, -4rchitects 
4 Sy 


garage. Accordingly, the garage is made an integral part 
of the dwelling, with an entrance through the kitchen as well 
as by an outside door. It is optional, however, whether the 
garage is built as planned or is placed elsewhere on the lot. 
For the space allotted to the garage in the design may be 
given over instead to a dining room, studio, office, or sun 
porch. This fact doubles the adaptability of this plan to 
many tastes and differing needs. 

Many people will prefer to dispense with the dining room, 
however, in accordance with the plan shown here. For the 
living room combines the needs of dining so admirably with 
its own uses, by the presence of the dining alcove situated 
at the end of the room where it may overlook the paved 
terrace, the pergola and the garden—a charming view in- 
deed if the most is made of the opportunities afforded by 
the garden, the terrace with gay awnings to roof it over in 
the summer, and suitable outdoor furniture. Just as a 
beautiful picture requires a beautiful frame, a house needs 
beautiful surroundings to bring out its best points. Such 
simple, inexpensive and old-fashioned flowers as phlox, del- 
phinium, snapdragons and foxgloves constitute a garden 
well in keeping with the house. 

The fireplace in the living room is of rough stone and on 
either side is a high-backed stationary seat of sturdy oak 
matching the exposed beams on the ceiling and the wood 

trim. This style of architecture gives one the 











Fon ee ae opportunity to use beautifully grained wood, 
As will be seen, this is a very Se ee ee 
small cottage, its dimensions eee i 
being 30’ 6” by 41’6”, witha jy? PH : 
cubical content of approxi- is 2 | “wg | 
mately 21,500 cubic feet. But e oi At the left is the first-floor | 
the disposal of space is so ideally 5 plan. If preferred, the ga- 


handled that the desirabilities 
of the small home are here com- 
bined with the requisites of the 
much larger dwelling. For not 
only are the two bed chambers 
of a very good size, but the liv- 
ing room is larger than average, 
which is in line with the popu- 
lar demand for spaciousness in 
this room without sacrificing 
the compact convenience of the 
rest of the house. 

Most suburban lots, as well 
as many country ones, are nar- 
row, but in this event the archi- 
tects determined not to sacrifice 
the garden for the sake of the 






























rage space may be re- | 
arranged for a dining room, | 
studio, office or sun porch. 
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which has the added attraction of requiring 
no great amount of care or expensive up- 
keep. 

Most people like to have the decorations and furnishings 
in harmony with the architecture of their house, but some- 
times they need help in accomplishing this result. There 
is the matter of furniture. So much modern and practi- 
cal furniture may be found today which is designed in the 
spirit of the earlier English styles, furniture in such a va- 
riety of size and price, that whoever desires to build up a 
scheme to blend richly with the general character of this in- 
terior, and with its dark woodwork, will find matters very 
much within his or her own control. When economy must 
speak, there are ways to pursue this without sacrificing the 
character of the result, not only in the seeking of lower-priced 
pieces, but in such matters as hand-blocked cotton tapestries, 
machine-woven needle-point for furniture covering, and other 
inexpensive upholstery fabrics chosen for their suitability of 
color and kind. 


HERE is the matter of actual furniture styles. When the 
furniture is to be newly purchased, it is very necessary to 
know what English styles are suitable for blending with a 
house like this, what woods and wood finishes should be em- 
ployed, and that Queen Anne can be used with earlier Eng- 
lish pieces, while Chippendale cannot. = 

Even when buying the simplest sort of furniture, it 1s 
helpful to know what leg, what type carving, and what 
wood finish it is best to choose; while in selecting lifetime 
pieces such knowledge is invaluable. 

And then there is the matter 
of color scheme. Without study 
of the subject, who knows how 
to develop an English-type 1n- 
terior? 

Of course you will want the 
proper richness of effect even 
though the result is governed by 
an actual simplicity. And you 
will want to know how to place 
accents of sparkling color 
against your quiet harmony. 

It isn’t easy, however, to ac- 
complish the happiest results 
without suggestions from 4 
decorator. Ethel Davis Seal 
furnishes this much needed help 
on page 95 of this issue. __ 

For further information 
about this house or for models 
write the Architectural De 
partment, THE LApDIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 
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The Best Time of All 
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By Nancy Byrp TURNER i 








€ can Ly i * for June, With He slumped a little when it thawed 
Red and gold for Fall, | And slimmer seemed to grow; 
But sparkly white for Wintertime, od houettes by Deciz MeRwIN al We liked him—and his pleasant grin 


The best time of all. Was last of all to go. 
Sing a song of Wintertime, ‘ 
A schoolyard full of snow, = 
Four-and-twenty fleecy tons / wf 
Sifted high and low. 
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Sing a song of Wintertime— V4 
Another freezing night, 


We made a stoutish gentleman : itd 
Before the morning session, re al 
With buttons down his handsome front - 
And such a pleased expression. 
‘ENTs da Zo 2 
i = 
Js 
Na Ke 
And all the ruffly, ripply pond 


ag 
y, 
as 
aie aid 
Snowballs rolling on and on, 
Was hard and crystal-bright. Ree Sh ae 


f “iy Q Only giants know. 
Then—one to stand, and two to start, 
And three—away, away, 
With zing! and zoon! Oh, what a tune peo J sa a ang. of snow and ice; 
The eee | ime a dozen rimes; 
pond sings today | Nippy, skippy Wintertime 

















Sing a song of Wintertime, ees 
TE wars taal code Is best of all the times! 


Dropping in to call at noon, 
Full of friendly words. 
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By AJA| late on the trends of the future. All parents with young 

yeeeq\ children should look ahead with a view to guiding 

| their offspring so that they may have better than a 

A sexte| stumbling start in the race that may bring them suc- 
“I cess in their generation. 

In Webster’s New International Dictionary you find the adjective 
cosmetic defined as beautifying, or improving beauty. The word is 
derived from the Greek kosmetikos, which meant and still means 
in what is left of Greek culture, skilled in decorating. The plural noun 
cosmetics, which embraces half the contents of the modern drug store 
and which describes much of the arts and crafts of the modern flapper— 
from adolescence to the ever vaguer and more remote margin of spin- 
sterhood—had no place in the early Greek scheme of beauty. 

The Persians, however, must have had a special word for it, as 
their flappers, male and female—with the emphasis on the male— 
spent about two-thirds of their waking hours anointing themselves 
with oils and greases, perfumes and pigments. The Persian dude was 
a lovely thing when he was finally turned out for a promenade or a 
party. The scornful young Spartans are recorded to have said of him 
that they could smell the sweet essence of a Persian dandy at two 
hundred paces, and that he was as soft of muscle as he was highly 
scented. Fifty young Spartans could demolish a thousand of him. 

The young male Persians who led the fashions in cosmetics were 
just as flabby morally and intellectually as they were physically, and 
it is only in that particular that we see any analogy with the youth of 
today. The Petronius and Beau Brummell type of hero has little 
appeal to a generation that goes mad over a Babe Ruth or a Red 
Grange. We must look well over into another century before we may 
expect the young peacocks to cast much glamour on this uncouth 
hemisphere. Only quite recently have the letters of Lord Chesterfield 
to his son begun to attract attention in the undergraduate bodies of 
our universities, and this attraction is due more to its supposed 
wickedness than to the instruction it offers in elegance of behavior 
and the refinements of personal adornment. 


T IS the female of the present-day species who has set out at an al- 
most hysterical pace to artificially beautify and improve on beauty, 
and everything that can be done to encourage her is either being done 
or is in preparation of being done. In the great commonwealth of New 
Jersey, it is now proposed to include beauty culture as a part of voca- 
tional training for girls in all the public schools of the state. 

To the observer who has been much in the vicinity of New Jersey 
high schools as the young ladies pass to and from those edifices of 
learning, nothing would appear more superfluous than a primary 
course in the application of lipstick and rouge. Most likely the edu- 
cators have in mind a higher and not a fundamental training. The 
delicacy of their perceptions must be constantly ravaged at sight of the 
crude home work in beauty culture. If the parents of the dear young 
things insist that they be allowed to improve on the beauty that Na- 
ture provided, in as much as said parents can vote their public servants 
into and out of office, it is only logical in the scheme of public edu- 
cation that the pupils who must apply cosmetics be taught to obtain 
more esthetic results, and also that they be instructed in more eco- 
nomical processes than they have learned in their childish groping. 
It must be painful and nerve-racking to great numbers of teachers 
to be compelled to gaze for many hours upon hundreds of smudgily 
painted faces and lips that have lost their rosebud glow under an 
overlay of diseased saffron. 


Less than a generation ago even the gentlest and most sympathetic 
teachers would have recommended the immediate dismissal of any 
girl of high-school age who came to class made up to resemble what 
our Puritan ancestors classified as scarlet women. But the rise of the 
flapper and the subjection of her parents have wrought a stupendous 
change. Painted Priscilla is not only persona grata in the majority of 
public-school classrooms, but she sets the standards in kosmetikos. 

In fairness to the public educators of New Jersey, it should be 
stated that it is not proposed to add beauty culture to the curriculum 
as a compulsory course, nor will it be urged upon the pupils as a part 
of the refinements of intellectual culture. It will be offered ostensibly 
as a practical aid to getting a job in a beauty shop or, as it is some- 
times more elegantly placarded, a beauty parlor. 


E SUPPOSE that here is where the public weal comes in. Dur- 
ing the past few years or so the American beauty shop has multi- 
plied with almost as great fecundity as the Florida real-estate devel- 
opment. From a few thousand such enterprises a decade ago, there are 
now said to be hundreds of thousands. With such swift and vast de- 
velopments, it is exceedingly difficult to provide the industry with a 
sufficient quota of experts. True, there are correspondence courses in 
beauty culture, and a great many magazines offer their readers per- 
manent and elaborate beauty departments. There are many new 
magazines devoted exclusively to the subject, just as there is a con- 
tinuous outcropping of new smut and sex magazines that obtain great 
circulations overnight, chiefly in the vicinity of our public schools. 
It is always somewhat difficult, however, to develop experts 
through the casual perusal of the written word. There must be some 
cautious flappers who would dislike to trust their faces and what is 
left of their glorious coiffures to a beauty expert who a few weeks be- 
fore was employed in a canning factory, but who was ambitious 
enough to read up on beauty culture in her idle moments traveling in 
the Subway. Yet there are multitudes of such experts who cannot even 
show a correspondence-school diploma. 

It was not necessary for the New Jersey educators to make an 
elaborate survey of the condition of inexpert beauty culture in the 
myriad beauty shops in their commonwealth to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that something must be done about it in a public educational 
way. They had only to look about them in and out of school to see 
the horrible examples of what the self-styled beauty culturists were 
doing. 

They saw and they acted, with all the swiftness and keen perception 
of Jersey justice, and they announced solemnly, yet enthusiastically: 
“We will remedy the great defect and deficiency. We’ll give our girls 
expert tuition in beauty culture and meet one of the greatest urges 
and needs of This Cosmetic Age.” 

We wonder how long the forty-seven commonwealths who com- 
plete our United States will lag behind New Jersey. May it occur to 
some of them that it will be difficult to recruit a staff of teachers com- 
petent to teach beauty culture as it should be taught to those who will 
make it their vocation? Possibly it may, or again possibly it may not. 
Many topics are taught in our public schools—and even in our uni- 
versities—that fail to produce experts. It is said that now and then 
you may find a college graduate with an A. B. and an A. M. and even 
a Ph. D. attached to his or her name who is not expert at anything 
save telling all the rest of the world how frightfully ignorant it is. 

We, nevertheless, should all watch the New Jersey experiment 
with interest. We cannot quite bring ourselves to pray for its success 
and to look forward happily to a new epoch when that state shall 
adopt an effigy of a bootlegger and a lipstick for its proud emblem. 
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up herself, or rather her birthday, 

in the last chapter of Proverbs, 
with its thirty-one verses, one for each 
day of the month. Long before husband and 
children were anything more than a nebulous 
mirage on the distant horizon of life to come, I 
decided that my verse, the twenty-eighth, was 
the best of them all: ‘‘Her children arise up, 
and call her blessed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her.’’ The whole picture of the woman 
home administrator that is painted in the an- 
cient book is a marvel of vividness. She had 
no department stores or markets or beauty 
parlors, street cars or automobiles, and she 
did not order by telephone; yet somehow she 
seems like an eternally familiar and kindred 
spirit, this woman who made a success of cre- 
ating a home, she who ate not the bread of 
idleness and looked well to the ways of her 
household and also stretched out her hand to 
the poor, a serene, capable, kindly person— 
or you may be sure her family would not be 
calling her blessed—to whom her home was a 
business, an important business, and one of 
which she was past mistress. 

She had brains, this Time-of-Solomon lady, 
for the practical function of a brain is to en- 
able us to choose between the essential and the 
trivial. I have no doubt a good deal of voluble 
chatter passed between her and the bearded, 
turbaned merchant who sold her the purple 
dye or with whom she bargained for the field 
that she bought out of her own funds; but he 
never got the better of her, and she went home 
with an air of placid triumph, perceiving that 
her merchandise was good. Nobody ever 
called her extravagant, or gullible, or the vic- 
tim of passing desires. She knew exactly what 
she was after; she knew the values of things; 
she got what she wanted; and I should guess, 
because she wasted no efforts, that she had also 
time for all the cheerful amenities of life. No 
wonder her husband was known among the 
elders of the land, since he had such a back- 
ground of life as he could safely trust. 


Seas or later every girl looks 


(ounter parts 


SHOULD like to have known that woman 

of Proverbs xxxi. In fact, I'm not sure but 
I do know her; for she has her counterparts 
down through all time, varying, to be sure, in 
all the outer forms of home and food and dress, 
but carrying the same spirit of honor and 
energy, of understanding and of choosing the 
things that count. Though the ancient house- 
wife did not have the pleasure of belonging toa 
woman’s club, there were leisure hours when 
she and her cronies talked things over and 
exchanged recipes or suggestions for weaving. 

The heart of it seems to lie in choosing what 
is worth while and being willing to pay for 
what you get. This is just as true of spiritual 
choices as it is of things you buy with dollars 
and cents. Knowledge or energy or honor is 
the price one pays for some of the good things 
of life. Love is probably one of the most ex- 
pensive things we know, for we have to pay 
for it with love, and sometimes with anguish 
and self-immolation. But it is worth the price. 
The supreme example of love of which we 
know paid the price in the Crucifixion. And 


(shoosing and Paying 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


the successful life is the one that chooses the 
things that are worth while, pays for them, and 
then gets what is paid for. Everything we get 
out of life is labeled “‘For value received.” A 
successful home is about the most satisfying 
thing that life can give to most of us humans. 
Proverbs xxxi is a pretty fair estimate of what 
it costs, in spirit, in intelligence, in devotion. 
Many a counterpart today; but, on the 
other side, many others to whom that old 
chapter of Proverbs would be simply words— 
words—words, with no possible application 
to their own lives. Probably there were un- 
reliable and inefficient house mothers in King 
Solomon’s time, who were sisters under their 
skin to those of today. Both kinds always. 


cA Modern Lady of Proverbs 


HEN I think of the modern instance, 

Laura Howard always comesto mindasa 
twentieth-century Lady of Proverbs. Her 
household and that ancient one would have 
understood each other, different as they were 
or are in outer form. My friend, Mrs. Howard, 
lives in a very small town, and she really lives. 
She is the outstanding woman whom everyone 
in her community consults on topics ranging 
all the way from her recipe for strawberry short- 
cake up to confidential advice about the most 
intimate and difficult family troubles or the 
tragedy of poverty. The big play room in the 
attic roars with the voices of the children of 
the neighborhood and resounds with their feet 
until sometimes you’d think the floor would 
break through. That’s in winter. And in 
summer her boys keep up the tennis court and 
the croquet ground and the tree house, with 
the ladder leading up to it, where all kinds of 
juvenile domestic activities go on. 

Naturally this is a rendezvous for the young 
life of the town. And yet when evening draws 
on, somehow a sense of restfulness settles down 
on the home, and it gets ready for reading 
aloud or games, or music, especially music. 
Kenneth Howard has a real touch of genius, 
and three years ago the whole family, children 
and all, saved up to buy him a violin for a 
Christmas present. That was the way the idea 
of the young folks’ town orchestra that plays 
in the park two evenings a week all summer 
got started. Of course the plan for getting 
the park itself originated with Laura Howard 
through the little club that meets at her home, 
the club that runs the rest room for the farm- 
ers’ wives who come to town to shop and are 
glad to park their children with the women, 
who take turns in serving them. 

It’s funny how one thing springs out of an- 
other. One day Mrs. Lester, who lives twelve 
miles out, brought in a dozen jars of her wild 
raspberry jam to see if some of the rest-room 
women wouldn’t buy them, and the idea spread 
like wildfire. They have a regular sales day 
once a week now, and there are a good many 
farmers’ wives that are glad to get the extra 
pin money out of their various products. 
Good business that, too, for there’s many a 
family comes to Laura Howard’s town to do 


its shopping instead of going to the other 
town, where there are no such attractions. 
Once a month Laura asks the visiting 
women to meet the club at her home and 
have a bit of tea and some of her own cookies 
or cakes. And because there were always new 
books and magazines lying on her table, and 
the women were interested’ and sometimes 
borrowed them, the club got up the idea of a 
lending library in connection with the rest 
room. Now it looks as though it might be- 
come a county library, and be “taken over”’ 
by the authorities. 

Altogether a very charming and interesting 
home to visit, is the Howards’. There is always 
something doing, and at the same time, won- 
derfully enough, there is also always an at- 
mosphere of serenity and well-being. None 
of the comings and goings and brewing of 


plans seem to be fussy or disturbing. Laura . 


Howard’s household has that same combina- 
tion of qualities that belonged to the Lady of 
Proverbs— great activity, great serenity. That 
is a rare alliance, and one that a good many of 
us would like to get hold of in these tumultu- 
ous days. 

At least part, and a very big part, of this 
attainment on Laura’s part lies in her fine 
ability to make choices. She chooses the es- 
sential things to do. She chooses the essential 
things to emphasize in her relations with other 
people. She chooses the essential things to 
buy. Please remember these three choices— 
acts, relations, purchases. Everything is 
thought out in an orderly way, and so there is 
no flurry even when there is a good deal going 
on. It is quite a revelation to see what she 
buys, for “‘she perceiveth that her merchan- 
dise is good.”’ She knows qualities in food- 
stuffs, in fabrics, in books. And she is not 
just a utilitarian, for beauty and harmony 
mean a great deal to her, and therefore all 
these purchases seem to contribute to a serene 
and lovely life. 


Two Girls at School 


AURA HOWARD has always been a fasci- 
nating study to me. Yet, curiously enough, 
there used to be a touch of wistfulness about 
her, a feeling of frustration, because, full and 
wholesome as her days were, they sometimes 
looked to be pretty commonplace—little. 
Those very books and magazines that came to 
her door were like hand waves of a great, stir- 
ring world full of wonderful and thrilling people 
and events far off. Carol Nevens was a symbol 
of it. Carol was born to the colorful life. Back 
in the days when Laura and Carol had roomed 
together at school, Laura had always had to 
get Carol out of bed in the morning. It had 
been she who kept the room in order, while 
Carol lay stretched out, hands behind her head, 
and wove stories about the future of love and 
splendor she meant to have. And about the 
time that Laura married Len Howard and 
settled down in the little town where she was 
born, Carol became the wife of a promising 
young business man whom she described as 
“‘perfectly stunning,’’ and went to live in an 
apartment on the outskirts of the great city. 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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WILBERT FLETCHER, : 
my} who has made the art 3 
$| of printing from blocks 














page this month. Block printing, 
he contends, was thrust upon him— 
by destiny in the shape of a vale- 
tudinarian wheat binder, at the 
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“To begin with,” says this in- 
terpreter, ‘‘ Hal Mowat could never 
paint his own portrait. Neither 
could he write down what sort of 
fellow he is. He is a constant gyf. 
ferer over the merit of his art. A 
native delicacy of mind prevents 
anything like conviction 
that his illustrations have 






































farm of his boyhood. F 
“Fourteen years ago I left Min- = 
nesota,”’ he declares, “‘because the 
cows gave milk on Sunday and we 
harvested our wheat with a binder 
suffering from grave and incurable 
diseases. The cows have drifted 
completely out of my life. But the 
binder aroused a desire to toy with 
machinery. And so, after training 
in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, I became a block printer; 
which gives one a right to tinker. 

“IT never made a cartoon, but 
‘stooped,’ as they say around art 
schools, to enter the field of commercial art. I made draw- 
ings for Sunday papers, designed pages of advertising for 
screen stars and paid rent by drawing lovely ladies smiling 
at aluminum bread toasters and flatirons. In 1919 I fell 
heir to the litter of a New Yorker who was giving up his 
studio. A few weeks later I endowed another artist with 
these same possessions, retaining only two irregular pieces of 
linoleum that I had been told might be carved and used as 
printing blocks. 

““Often I took them from the shelf, plotted a master- 
piece and then slipped them back. However, Christmas 
crowded the matter. It became necessary to send some two 
hundred friends the season’s greetings—as cheaply as possi- 
ble. Hence my first linoleum cut, representing a medieval 
king registering holiday gladness. When I tried to go back 
to commercial pictures I found that I had no interest in 
making drawings as I had made them before. Evenings and 
at odd moments I carved and printed blocks until finally, 
becoming more Hyde than Jekyll, I issued announcements 
offering my services as a cutter and printer of wood and 
linoleum blocks. 

‘‘Whatever else may be said of this venture, I am sure 
that it placed me in one of the novel professions of New 
York. Most of the work that came to me was in the shape 
of limited editions of posters, generally fifty or seventy-five. 
Later I did several for the Fifth Avenue busses that ran 
beyond the four-hundred mark, one of them requiring seven 
printings. In doing this work I made my own drawings, 
carved the blocks and printed on a Washington hand press, 
the cumbersome instrument pictured in old engravings of 
Ben Franklin’s shop. 

““Week-ending in the Catskills, I stopped to pass the time 
of day with a farmer dismantling a house. We talked of old 
shutters, old doors and old hinges. Seemingly one cannot 
inherit two bits of linoleum or pass a few minutes on a back 
mountain road without jeopardizing the entire blue print of 
one’s existence. Two months later, as a result of this con- 
versation, I found myself on the New York Herald, assisting 
Henry McBride as a writer of art news, a position I held until 
the Herald passed to the ownership of the Tribune in 1924. 
Despite the late hours, I continued to carve and print blocks, 
finding my interest leaning toward textiles rather than paper. 

“The applied arts of the ages, as I found them in the gal- 
leries, interested me for the first time. Presently I found 
myself wanting to own a tapestry. Being neither clever as a 
financier nor a thief, I decided to make something that would 
contain a bit of the spirit of one of these old hangings. Ona 
great block, six feet square, I drew a procession of medieval 
men carrying spears. The drawing and carving occupied a 
month and a half. For lack of studio space, I sat in the mid- 
die of my masterpiece while I carved. In a general way I 
know how Fulton felt when he produced the steamboat. 
My friends visited me, arched their eyes in skeptical fashion, 
and laughed explosively when they were supposed to be 
beyond the reach of hearing. 

“To tell the truth, I had a few grave doubts of my own. 
I had heard of a Philadelphian who built a mammoth boat in 
his cellar, only to discover that it was too big to escape from 
its prison. Similarly, I had not the slightest idea how I could 
print this mammoth creation. Lack of space demanded that 
I solve the problem. So one day, in utter desperation, I 
spread paper on the floor, applied color to the block and 
turned it, butter side down, on a large piece of muslin 

stretched over the paper. Then I walked on it, hammered 
it, rolled it until I had exhausted myself. 
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“The result was a print! Too dark in some places, too 
light in others; one that I would discard today. But it was 
a new thing in the line of decorative textiles. As far as I was 
concerned, the operation was completed. It was the one and 
only print that would ever be made in that fashion. A few 
days later, when I had it hung, a decorator expressed aston- 
ishment when told that it was a homemade product. He 
borrowed it to show toacustomer. Within a few hours it was 
speeding to Chicago to adorn the hallway of a mansion. In 
a like manner, the second, third, fourth and fifth prints van- 
ished before I realized that I had started something that 
refused to stop. 

“At the same time I realized I could not go on printing in 
this hit-or-miss fashion, turning out prints uneven in color. 
The blocks were beyond the size of the biggest presses made. 
It became necessary to devise new methods. From my ex- 
perience in repairing that ancient farm binder I had learned 
about machinery, so I had the courage to start building an 
elaborate device for improving the prints. It took weeks to 
put it together, but the first print made the effort worth 
while. A few months later I scrapped all this and built an- 
other. Later I built a third machine. I am using it today. 

“Decorators began toclamor for a print of an old ship, and 
I made one of a great galleon, with dancing water and dol- 
phins leaping in the foreground. Later I spent a month 
cutting a ship perched on the peak 
of a choppy wave. The labor 
seemed wasted when I made the 
first print, and the blocks came 
near being fuel for the fireplace. 
Later I revised the sky, cut the 
wave entirely away and by some 
joining substituted another full of 
spray and bubbles. The transfor- 
mation was startling. But the full 
value of the block did not come to 
life until I decided that the print 
should be blue on gray silk and 
that the sky should be silver. In 
this fashion it arose from a lifeless 
thing to become a sparkling crea- 
tion of an adventure ship sailing 
into aland of precious metal. Two 
months afterward one of the prints 
went to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, part of the permanent col- 

lection of modern decorative arts. 

“Of course I am not the only 
person using linoleum in the print- 
ingarts. But I have yet tolearn of 
anyone else cutting blocks of this 
size. My prints are not being made 
by the hundred or the dozen, and 
there are few duplicates as to color 
and material. Most of them are 
separate problems, requiring puttering and nursing through 
a period of weeks. During the first year all of them were 
made on unbleached muslin, but since that time silks, satins, 
mohairs and velvets have been used.” 


GILBERT 


HE signature ‘‘ MOWAT” on a JOURNAL drawing means 
something. But editorial request for this artist to con- 
tribute his Album quota meant nothing at all until we per- 
suaded a friend in Montreal, where Mowat is wintering, to 
pinch-hit for the recalcitrant illustrator. 





value. Yet I have seen 
him walk up toa charcoal 
drawing done twenty 
years ago, shake his fist 
at it and say: ‘That’sa 
good drawing! Good! 
Good! I don’t care what any- 
body says!’ 

“His studio is bare but lovely, 
The high walls and tall windows 
we associate with his work are 
there; a fireplace, a little gallery, 
an alcove with low ceiling, desk, 
couch, chair, easel, a few exquisite 
rugs. Hanging framed are a Van- 
dyke print, that old charcoal drawing, another of Ludgate 
Hill, and a sketch of a recruit done at the Front during the 
war. These and a colored print over the fireplace, kept for 
the subtlety of its tones, are all the high walls carry. 

“On desk and mantelshelf are photographs of his beauti- 
ful wife, gone these five years. In the alcove is an electric 
train which Phil, aged six, starts flying. And when we come 
to Phil we come to the heart of our illustrator. 

““Mowat’s winters are spent in Montreal, his summers at 
Biddeford Pool, Maine. With the coming of school days, 
the studio pair swings back to New York. 

“It is doubtful if this artist will work with ease under any 
conditions. The reproduction of each composition means 
to him very exacting creation. 

“Letters appear from publishers, drawings are late, more 
work to be done piles up. Still our fastidious, impeccable 
artist fights with himself. 

“Yes. It’s like that. 

“And yet the finished work bears no evidence of effort or 
struggle. It looks spontaneous, convincing, though he won’t 
admit it—ever. He dislikes looking at a reproduction. Some- 
one else could always have done it better. It sounds serious 
and severe. And indeed if you look straight in those eyes 
heavily sheltered by prominent brows, you may sometime 
see a glance severe, serious, intense. But these looks and 
moods shift like clouds in a wind- 
blownsky. Back of them there are 
always sunshine, considerate kind- 
ness, a personality faithful, fascina- 
ting, fastidious—and fond of golf. 

“When he sees this attempt at 
aword picture of himself undoubt- 
edly he will repudiate most of it 
politely and firmly. Vehemently 
and obdurately he will disown all 
claim to artistic distinction, won- 
dering what the good old JOURNAL 
can see in him at all to want his 
portrait or his work.” 





ND now to the pleasant busi- 
ness of introducing a new 
member of the Family. FLORENCE 
DorsEY WELCH offers Fetters as 
guerdon that she really “belongs.” 
Another story by her will appear 
shortly. Mrs. Welch confesses that 
early in life, harassed by conserva- 
tive St. Louis parents, her deter- 
mination to become a circus bare- 
back rider was cruelly stifled. Not 
until this tragedy had been com- 
pleted did she turn her thouglits to 
letters. “It was during the tragic 
two weeks following this ennobling 
surrender,” she chronicles, “that my first and only nove! was 
written. Zanona, Fairest of India, was of the pure romantic 
school. This chef-d’ceuvre was submitted to my twenty- 
year-old brother, who looked it over and said it was per- 
fectly amazing! 

“What do I like to write about? People, lonely people. 
Not the type that easily keep step with the crowd, but the 
men and women who grow preoccupied over the why of 
things, muss up the ranks and have to step aside bewildered 
as their nonchalant, freely accepting comrades file past. 


FLETCHER 
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'T HERE’S ZEST AND RELISH IN TOMATO SOUP! 
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FRESH FROM CAMPBELL’S GREAT [OMATO FARMS 


Red-ripe and luscious! Sun-sweetened on the vines until they 
glow in all the fullness of their perfection! Laden with the flavory 
tomato juices and tempting tomato “meat” which Campbell’s strain 
to a fine puree! 

Here’s an irresistible invitation to your appetite. Here’s 
refreshment. Here’s a healthful, wholesome, delicious tonic. The 
meal takes a new sparkle after you have eaten savory spoonfuls of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

Golden butter fresh from the country adds its nourishment to 
the blend. And you may be sure that Campbell’s famous French 
chefs know just the seasoning to heighten and enrich the flavor. 

Enjoy it also as a Cream of Tomato according to the simple 
directions on the label. 
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21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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‘“‘HERE, YOU,’ HE SAID, CHOKING, ‘“‘YOU PUT HER OUT O’ THIS HOUSE. 


PUT HER OUT; PUT HER OUT’? 


In the Dread of Night 


II 
59%] SNATCHED up my dressing gown and 


‘~~ 


Gyo 
%) | Se, flew down, barefooted. The parlor door 
OE 








nt . 
on bwe| Was Open; my uncle was in there, lean- 
‘) ge 






faq| ing against the side of a window, his 

Saas] eyes staring. He had not undressed for 

the night. When he saw me he shrieked again, 

and waved his hands in front of his face as he had the night 
of my arrival, as though to ward me off. I ran to him. 
“Uncle! Uncle Amos!”’ I cried, shaking him a little. ‘‘ What 
is it? What on earth is the matter?” 

“Ellen, go’way! Go—’way!”’ he gasped, but I shook him 
again. 

“Uncle! Don’t be foolish! Take your hands down; look 
at me. It’s Laurel. You know who I am—Laurel, Laurel.” 

Then he did look at me. He was shaking worse than ever 
before, shaking all over. ‘‘She—she was here,” he gasped 
out. ‘‘I—heard her.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ I said, though I too was trembling. ‘‘ You’ve 
been dreaming. A nightmare. Come— go back to bed, 
uncle. You ought not to wander about the house like this. 
You'll catch cold.” 

He let me lead him into the dining room and sat down on 
the side of the couch. But when I tried to draw the comfort 
over him, he refused. He looked up at me from under his 
brows. ‘“‘’Taint any use,’’ said he. “‘I can’t sleep. A man’s 
got a right to sleep.” 


WAS beginning to think that a woman had too. To sleep 

in that house seemed to be impossible. But at last I per- 
suaded him to lie down again; though even after I went back 
to my room I myself lay awake. What, what was it all 
about? Were the old man’s fears contagious? Was I really 
becoming afraid? Was there, indeed, some unseen presence 
in the house? Ghosts—of course Bayard Wayne was right 
about that. 


By EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


IMustrated by H. J. Mowat 


I discarded the theory of the supernatural; but there 
remained the unnatural; and what was it? I had left my 
door open; I did not dare close it, lest my uncle should need 
me; again and again I heard him walking about through 
the rooms downstairs. 

The next day dragged slowly. Uncle Amos did not go out 
of the house. He ate very little, said not a word to me when 
I spoke to him. When Crawbuck brought in the wood to- 
ward noon, he dropped it into the carved chest back of the 
stove and then passed on to the dining room. I heard him 
speak to the old man, then chuckle; and then, swiftly, he 
ducked his head and shoulders and something crashed tin- 
kling on the kitchen floor. 

Crawbuck laughed aloud. 

“Didn’t hit me,” he said. ‘‘ Threw a glass at me, he did. 
Haw!” 

My uncle was raging. I saw him waving his arms about, 
cursing, howling. I turned on Crawbuck, still laughing so 
that his tongue and his teeth showed through the black 
beard. ‘Stop that,” I cried. ‘‘Stop that at once. And go 
for the doctor. You see what you’ve done; now go for the 
doctor—hurry! Do you hear? Go!” 

Crawbuck stopped laughing, glared at me, thrusting his 
chin forward. ‘‘Think you’re boss here? Well, you ain’t. 
But I’ll get the doctor, all right,’’ said he, and lumbered out. 
I heard him laughing again as he went down the road. 

I had a terrible time with the old man. I believed he was 
mad. But I was not afraid; he was so small and so old and 
pathetic. He seemed to me little more than a child in 








delirium. I talked to him; after a while the very 
strength of his fury had a quieting effect, for his 
strength was not enough to go on with. He tot- 
tered to the couch and sat down; presently he drank 
the water I brought him. He took hold of my wrist, 
looked into my face. ‘‘Laurel—you’re Laurel, 
ain’t ye?”’ he asked, and I nodded. ‘‘ Well—you listen here, 
Laurel. You go to sleep when you can. You get all the sleep 
you’re a mind to. Me—I can’t sleep. I ain’t slept ——” 


HAT was quite true; he had not been sleeping. He was 
not strong, and for nights and days, now I thought of it, 
he had not slept. 

It was not until after sunset that Spooner arrived. 

“T ain’t going out o’ this house,” my uncle said, looking 
up at him. 

“Of course not, of course not, Mr. Beaman,” Spooner said 
soothingly, sitting down by the day bed and finding the old 
man’s pulse. 

He nodded to me, and I left the room; I supposed I would 
be in the way while he was diagnosing the case. I heard them 
talking quietly; after twenty minutes or so Doctor Spooner 
opened the door and bowed to me in his best manner. My 
uncle was sitting beside the table, resting his forehead on his 
hand. “All right now, my dear Miss Page. Come in, if you 
please,” said the doctor. ‘“‘I know you are anxious about 
Mr. Beaman. Nothing to worry about, I assure you. 
A touch of insomnia—hallucinations ——’”’ 

‘‘Ain’t, either,” my uncle said. “I heard what I heard.” 

Doctor Spooner smiled at me indulgently, understandingly, 
making a significant gesture with his hands, raising his eye 
brows. ‘Our patient is in need of a little sleep,” said he. 
“* Will you get me a cup of warm milk, if you please?”’ 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Torey HAVE BECOME A LEGEND with us— 


the beautiful, adored women of the 
South. 


From childhood their beauty is prized, 
worshipped by the men of their families. 


And almost the loveliest thing about a 
Southern beauty—the feature for which 
she is most celebrated—is her wonderful, 
camellia-clear skin. 


How po younc souTHERN GIRLS of today 
keep that smooth, perfect skin of theirs? What 
soap do they find, pure enough and fine enough, 
to trust their complexion to? 


A personal investigation among the society 
girls of the South brings out the fact that an 
overwhelming majority of them are using 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap for their skin. 


Among the débutantes of six representative 
Southern cities—New Orleans, 
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the DEBUTANTES ot the South - 
this soap is Nive times as popular as any other 


Woodbury’s is nine times as popular as any 
other toilet soap. 


Its mildness—its purity—and its wonderful 
effect in keeping the skin free from all blem- 
ishes and defects—these are the reasons, given 
by the débutantes, for preferring Woodbury’s 
to any other soap. 


Why Woodbury’s is perfect for the skin 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by 
which Woodbury’s is made. This for- 
mula not only calls for absolutely pure 
ingredients; it also demands greater 
refinement in the manufacturing 
process than is commercially possible 
with ordinary toilet soap. In merely 
handling a cake of Woodbury’s one 
notices this extreme fineness. 





Savannah, Birmingham, Nash- 
ville, Richmond, and Atlanta— 


NOW:—The new large-size 
trial set. ‘Your ‘Woodbury 
treatment for 10 days + + 





wetter eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


Tue AnDReEw JerceENs Co., 102 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed toc please send me 
The new large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold 
Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, and the treatment booklet. 
In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 102 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


cAr THE FASHIONABLE Patio, in New Orleans, where the aristo- 

cratic younger set meet for tea and dancing in the afternoon. 
Among the débutantes of New Orleans and other Southern cities, 

Woodbury’s is preferred nine times over to any other toilet soap. 













Every Woodbury user recognizes something 
individual and unique in the feeling of 
Woodbury’s on her skin: mild, soothing, and 
yet tonic and gently stimulating. The most 
tender skin is benefited by the daily use of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is wrapped a booklet containing special 
cleansing treatments for overcoming common 
skin defects, such as blackheads, blemishes, 
excessive oiliness, etc. A 25c cake 
lasts a month or six weeks. 


Within a week or ten days after be- 
ginning to use Woodbury’s you will see 
an improvement in your complexion. 
Get your Woodbury’s today and begin 
tonight the treatment your skin needs! 


I; the clearness of your skin marred by blem- 
ishes—blackheads—excessive oiliness—or any 
other skin defect? In the booklet “ A Skin You 
Love to Touch,” which is wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, you will find 
special treatments for overcoming these common 
skin troubles, and keeping your skin smooth 
and flawless. 
















Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co. . 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


When I gave it to him he dissolved a little white tablet. 
When Uncle Amos had drained the cup he looked at the 
doctor. 

“Curse you!” he said. ‘‘Dod drat you!” 

Spooner laughed; and indeed it was amusing. “‘Oh, come 
now, Mr. Beaman,” said he; and to me: “‘ Your uncle dislikes 
to take medicine.” 

“Don’t, either,” 
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They were raised and angry, and distinctly I caught the 
words: “You'll get all that’s coming to you. Keep out of 
it! I’ve managed the rest; I can manage this.” 

Then the voices receded. I thought they were Spooner 
and Crawbuck talking; but I was too full of my own 
anxiety to bother about a quarrel of theirs. Mr. Wayne 
was sitting on the wharf when I got there, and the moment 
he saw me he jumped up and came toward me. 
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I followed; in a moment we came within sight of the house 
where the woman lived who had known mother; as we 
emerged from the thick growth of hemlock we saw her 
seated on the ground, the little dog in her lap. She was talk. 
ing to it, and crying. ‘‘You’re in trouble,” Mr. Wayne 
said, and knelt down beside her. : 

The woman looked up at him, at me. ‘“He’s killed her 
My dog. She’s all I’ve got. He’s—killed her.” , 

But the little 
dog was not dead: 





the old man 





it licked the kind 





snapped. ‘‘ You 
know what I’m 
cursing you for.” 

‘“‘Now, now,” 
said Spooner, still 
smiling; he helped 
the old man to the 
day bed, even drew 
the comfort up over 
him. 


FOLLOWED 

him out through 
the kitchen. I 
could not like the 
man; but he had 
been less offensive 
than ever before. 
I thanked him for 
coming, and he 
assured me that 
my uncle would 
sleep through the 
night, and added 
that he would look 
in again in a day or 
two. 

And my uncle 
did sleep through 
the night. I can 
answer for that. 
When I went back 
to the dining room 
he was already 
drowsy. 

But he said in- | 
sistently: ‘‘ You | 
bolt all the doors. 
I ain’t going to 
have anybody com- 
ing in while I’m 
asleep. You go bolt 
em.” | 

I did; when I 
had made the 
rounds he was 
barely awake 
enough to ask me 
if all were secure. 
He was _ snoring 
prodigiously when 
I went early to 
bed; twice I 








hands as they 
passed gently 
over its body. 
“Broken,” he said, 
““The dog isn’t 
dead, far from it. 
If you’ll carry her 
into the house, I'l] 
fix her up for you,” 


“ARE you—are 
you areal doc- 
tor?” she asked, 
her poor face stil] 
working. 

He laughed. 
| “T’m no doctor at 
| all. But I can fix 
up a dog’s broken 
leg. Come now.” 
He helped her up, 
and we went into 
the house; a poor 
place, but the 
woman found 
what he wanted. 
When he had fin- 


ished, the little 
dog licked his hand 
again. 





I ““She’s trying to 
| thank you,”’ the 
| woman said. ‘I 





can't.” 

“No _ need to,” 
Mr. Wayne told 
her. ‘‘It was a 
pretty bad acci- 


dent; glad we hap- 
pened along.” 
“It wasn’t an 
accident,’’ she 
said bitterly. ‘He 
wanted to kill her. 
He kicked her.” 
‘*Your hus- 
band?’”’ 
**Him? 
buck? No. Why 
should he kick a 
dog, when there’s 
always me? No— 


Craw- 














awoke, and went 


’twas that other 











one. Him.” 





down to see how 
he was. Both 
times he was snor- 
ing. It was the second time that the dreadful thing happened. 

I was passing the parlor door on my way upstairs again, 
when I heard a sound in that room. I stopped; always that 
room! Looking back, I can think now that it was small 
wonder I was frightened. At the time, I suppose in some 
desperate call to courage, I told myself that I was absurd. 
I had been in that house a full week. Not a night had I 
slept. Every night I had heard that strange noise. Once it 
had proved to be an old man’s sleepless raving; hallucina- 
tion, as Spooner had said. Now apparently the hallucina- 
tion was mine. 


HERE was only one way to banish it. Face it I 

must—again; but this time to prove, once for all, how 
idiotic I was to fear the impossible. I opened the door. 
The room was dark. Only at the windows was there the 
faintest light; and those were no more than rectangles less 
dark than the walls. I would—would cross that floor— 
force myself to. Then —— 

I felt myself grasped from behind. I felt a hot breath on 
my neck, and hands—hands hurting the flesh of my arms. 
I was rushed—rushed toward the door. Then thrust beyond; 
and the door shut. 

For a long moment I lay where I had fallen. When I got 
back to the dining room my uncle was just as I had left him, 
his face to the wall, still snoring. 

I left the house earlier than usual and strolled toward the 
wharf. I was still shaken, as who would not have been? 


As I walked down the road once I heard voices and hesi- 
tated. 


I HAD A TERRIBLE TIME WITH THE OLD MAN. 


“What is it?’”’ he asked. 

Tears came to my eyes. I told him. 

“You were dreaming. It couldn’t have happened. You 
say you had locked all the doors?”’ 

For answer I rolled up my sleeve, showed a bruise on my 
arm. When I looked at him again, his lips were set close 
together and he was frowning. 

“You're going to leave that confounded house today,” 
said he. ‘‘Come; I'll go back with you. You'll get your 
things, and I’ll take you ——” 

But I shook my head. “I will not,” I told him. “You 
must see that I can’t do that.” 

“T don’t. Why can’t you?” 

‘“Oh —— But you do see. I can’t say that I’m fond of 
that old man. How could I be? But he has no one else in 
the world but myself to look after him. And there is some- 
thing strange in that house. I don’t know what it is, but I 
am not going away until I have found out.” 

“Then let me sleep there. Please! You can manage it.” 

I laughed. ‘‘ That would indeed drive Uncle Amos out of 
his senses,”’ I cried. ‘‘No; I can’t manage that. I have been 
afraid—or frightened. I confess that. But I think now my 
fighting blood’s up. I am going to see the thing through. 
Those noises mean something.” 

We were wandering along through the woods as we talked; 
we had rounded Snake Rock, and were going in the direction 
of Crawbuck’s house. 

Suddenly Wayne laid a hand on my arm, stopping me. 
“Wait!” hesaid. ‘Listen! There’s someone moaning.” He 
turned sharply off into the woods. “Come!” 






T BELIEVED HE WAS MAD 


A sudden idea 
came to me: This 
was Mrs. Craw- 
buck; those angry voices I had heard —‘‘Not Doctor 
Spooner?’’ I cried. 

She looked at me, then at my companion. I knew there 
was significance in the look, but I did not understand. 
“Yes,” she said, ‘““‘him—Doctor Spooner.’’ She laughed. 
“Doctor Spooner!”’ 

“Oho!” exclaimed Wayne. 


HE woman nodded. “‘I ain’t said nothing,” she told him. 
“And I'll never forget what you’ve done for my dog— 
and me.” 

We left her standing in the doorway, with the little crea- 
ture held close in her arms. 

‘What did she mean?” I asked him when we were out of 
sight of the house. 

“No need for you to think about that,” he replied. “But 
I have an idea that our friend Spooner will bear a little in- 
vestigation. We'll have to look into it.” 

I was decidedly thoughtful as he left me; I heard voices 
as I went into the house, and because of my new reluctance 
to meet Doctor Spooner I hesitated in the kitchen. My uncle 
was talking excitedly. 

“T wun’t,” I heard him say. “I tell you, I wun’t. 1 ain’t 
goin’ out of this house again. You give it to me here, ‘cause 
I ain’t goin’ out!” 

‘“My dear sir, my conscience forbids that,’’ said Spooner. 
“Not here. Not again.” 

“A man’s got a right to sleep,”” Uncle Amos declared. 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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Not only in America, but in the aristocratic 
capitals of Europe, in the most sophisticated 
of the fashionable French resorts, brilliant 
and accomplished women depend upon this 
secret of lovely nails. 


OUR hands can be as lovely as the wom- 
an’s who has unlimited resources for 
guarding her beauty. Nails gleaming with rosy 
ights! Tips as delicately curved as the new 
moon—and just as flawless. Cuticle smooth and 
unbroken framing your nails in dainty ovals. 


Simply follow each week the same exquisite 
method that smartly groomed women every- 
where find so marvellously effective! Care for 
your hands with Cutex preparations, famous 
the world over. 


Kor Cutex, long a favorite with Americans, is 
as widely known abroad. And Americans 
traveling abroad are delighted to find it highly 
esteemed in Paris—the home of sophisticated 
toiletries! In fact in Paris itself, and at the 
smart French resorts— Deauville, Biarritz, Nice, 
Cannes, Aix-les-Bains—more Cutex manicure 


MartuHE Reonier, talented 
French actress whose lovely 
hands are pictured above, says: 
“Tn the salons of my Maison de 
Modes, where some of the most 
beautiful women of Europe 
come for Paris’ latest, I always 
notice the beautifully kept nails 
of my American clients and 
know that they have used Cutex. 

, On my dressing table I never 
cg eR, fail to have a complete outfit.” 
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LOVELY WITH THL? METHOD FAVORED BY 
THE SMART WOMEN OF TWO CONTINENTS 





THe Way To Care ror Your Hanps—First 
wash your hands thoroughly in warm soapy 
water and file the nails. Dip the orange stick in 
Cutex, twist a bit of cotton around the end and 
dip in the bottle again. Work gently around the 
base of each nail, wiping away the dead dry 





cuticle that looks so untidy. Now pass the wet 
stick under the tips to remove any stain or grime, 
and smooth the least bit of Nail White under 
the tips to make them snowy white. 


For a lovely finish to your nails, buff them 
lightly with the velvety Cutex Powder Polish 


ete 








and rinse your hands again to remove traces of 
Powder and Nail White. Then for a rosy bril- 
liance that lasts, spread a drop of Cutex Liquid 
Polish evenly over each nail. How cleverly it 
emphasizes the smooth ovals of cuticle and deli- 
cate white tips your nails now boast. 






Y 


/ 
Vs, lovely hands of MArTHE REGNIER, 


-/ From a drawing by a noted French artist. 


effective Cutex way. 


preparations are sold than any other kind! 


There, just as they do here, lovely women 
owe the charm of their well-groomed hands to 
the world-famous Cutex method. And Northam 
Warren—the originator of Cutex—is acknowl- 
edged as the greatest authority on the manicure. 


You will be amazed at how quickly the anti- 
septic liquid Cutex shapes your cuticle in lovely 
ovals. And smooths away every roughness 
under the nail tips! How magically the dainty 
paste whitens them. And you will find the rosy 
Cutex Liquid Polish gives your nails a truly 
enchanting radiance. 


Begin at once to care for your hands the delightful 
Cutex way. Complete Cutex Sets are 35c to $5.00, 
single items 35c—wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Or send coupon with toc for Introductory Set con- 
taining every essential for the manicure—Cutex 
Cuticle Remover, Liquid and Powder Polishes, Cuti- 
cle Cream, Brush, Emery Board, Orange Stick, Cot- 
ton and helpful booklet. If you live in Canada ad- 
dress Northam Warren, 200 Mountain St , Montreal, 
Canada. 


NortHam Warren—New York, Paris, Lonpon. 









Mail coupon with 10¢ 
for Inrropuctrory SET 





NortHam Warren, Dept. J-2 
114 West 17th St., New York City 
I enclose 10c in stamps or coin for 
Introductory Set, containing every 
essential for the home manicure. 





Name 


Sa This charming and unusually gifted 
French actress has achieved wide dis- 
tinction not only on the stage but as a 
modiste of artistic ability as well. She 
keeps her hands daintily groomed the 
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City —— us State 
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Beautiful 


Long-lasting? 


HAT a happy reaction from the unimag- 

inative yellows and browns of yesterday 
is the floor in this smart entrance hall! It’s 
cheerier—brighter. It has color. Truly, decora- 
tors have opened our eyes to an almost be- 
wildering world of color and beauty in the 
largest single area in a room—the floor. 


This modern floor beauty is now available 
to all home-lovers because of a belief long held 
by Armstrong’s that new and better linoleum 
designs could be developed—designs that were 
worthy of careful cementing in place as a fine 
floor of linoleum should be laid. 

Today your floors may be plain or patterned, 
subdued or strongly colorful—for today there 
is an Armstrong design for every kind of room. 
And despite the fact that decorators recommend 
these patterned floors for the finest of homes, 
they are less costly than other floor materials 
which afford color and design. 


Permanent as well, say architects 


And wear! Here’s a delightful surprise for you. 
You’ve walked on linoleum floors in offices, in 
schools, stores, and shops. Architects say such 
floors should last at least twenty-five years and 






2 Decorators recommend 
s 


this new floor 


Architects say: 
“For a generation!” 


even longer. Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors in 
your home will never be subjected to the wear a 
floor gets in an office. Yet they are made of 
the same long-lasting materials—finely ground 
cork, oxidized linseed oil, and burlap. Waxed 
occasionally, say twice a year, the floor of 
Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum you install in your 
house should retain its original beauty for a 
lifetime of the heaviest wear. 


Decorators use these new patterns 


Good furniture and department stores are dis- 
playing the new Armstrong patterns that dec- 
orators are urging their patrons to see. If you 
are planning to refloor, or even to do over your 
present floors—first see these new patterns. 


Our Bureau of Interior Decoration will gladly 
help you not only in the selection of attractive 
floors, but also in the decoration of your entire 
home. Just write to this Bureau, describing 
the room or group of rooms you would like to 
redecorate. Complete color set-ups of actual 
materials will be sent you, all specially selected 
for your particular needs. This service is free. 
Just write to Armstrong Cork Company, Lino- 
leum Division, 887 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


FOR EVERY FLOOR IN THE HOUSE 


PLAIN La INLAID 





JASPB ~ PRINTED 
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This color scheme set-up 
Shows how well an Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floor 
(Handcraft tile No. 3147) 
harmonizes with draperies, 
trim, and wall colors. 



































Above—A two-toned 
rippled design in 
Armstrong's Printed 
Linoleum, No.81355. 
Low in price—long 
lasting. 
































Look for the 

' CIRCLE A 

One of Armstrong’s new in- trade-mar: on 
laid patterns, No. 427. By-a the burlap back 


spectal process, the colors in 
alternate squares are marble- 
ized, bringing a new note of 
softness and interest to the 
whole design. 


A 


Write for new book on 
home decoration 


fe VERY woman who plans her own home 
decoration will find real help and inspiva- 
tion in Agnes Foster Wright's new book, 
“Floors, Furniture, and Color.” 

Mrs. Wright, formerly president of the New 
York Interior Decorators’ League, has filled 
this book with practical suggestions for decorat- 
ing homes, large or small. Full-color reproditc- 
tions of ideal rooms enable you easily to carry 
out these suggestions in your own home. Sent 
to anyone in the United States on receipt of 25 
cents to cover mailing costs. Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 887 Mary 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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C footprints and Echoes 


saq|N THE eve- 
, ‘ij ning of May 

| 4, 1896, in a 
S41 performance 
of The Rivals 
Aj at the Court 
Pi / AMIE 3) Square Thea- 
PEARSE red] ter, in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, I was 
standing upstage with Mrs. 
John Drew and Joseph Jeffer- 
son, watching the duel between 
Nat Goodwin as Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger and Robert Taber as 
Captain Absolute. Goodwin 
was never happy in the part of 
Sir Lucius, and was playing it 
on this occasion with rather in- 
sufficient rehearsal. He did not 
know his lines and would ‘halt 
and flounder every now and 
then. And he gave some 
speeches that Sheridan never 
wrote. Taber, his adversary in 
the duel, prompted him several 
times. 

Jefferson whispered to Mrs. 
Drew and myself: ‘‘ Well, Nat 
ought to fence very well.” 

I, knowing that Goodwin had 
never done any fencing, said: 
“How do you make that out?”’ 

Jefferson said: ‘‘ Because he 
sticks so often.” 

The idea for this tour of The 
Rivals came as a result of a 
benefit which had been given in 
May of the previous year at the 
Fifth Avenue Theater, in New 
York. The benefit was for Charles W. Couldock, an old 
actor, who, in Hazel Kirke, at the Madison Square Theater, 
played the father who turns his daughter out of the house. 
The net profits of that benefit were more than five thousand 
dollars. In the cast Jefferson played Bob Acres; Nat Good- 
win, Sir Lucius; Henry Miller, Captain Absolute; Mrs. 
John Drew, Mrs. Malaprop; Thomas W. Keene, Faulk- 
land; Thomas Q. Seabrooke, Fag; DeWolf Hopper, David; 
Viola Allen, Lydia Languish; Nellie McHenry, Lucy; and 
I played Sir Anthony Absolute. 











‘Jefferson as an Art (ritic 


EFFERSON wanted to make a quick tour of the country 

with a cast equally good, and so in May of the following 
year we started out. There were several changes. Robert 
Taber and Julia Marlowe Taber took the places of Henry 
Miller and Viola Allen. 

Francis Wilson supplanted DeWolf Hopper, and the 
brothers Holland, E. M. and Joseph, were cast instead of 
Thomas Q. Seabrooke and Thomas W. Keene. Fanny Rice 
was Lucy, instead of Nellie McHenry. Surely there were 
names there! And every member of this cast had been at 
the head of his own company. A number closed their seasons 
to join this aggregation. 

Betwi en the 4th of May and the 29th we played twenty- 

seven cillerent cities. Sometimes there was a matinée in one 
town and a night performance in another. Baltimore and 
W ashington, Toledo and Detroit, New York and Brooklyn 
Were played in this way. So far as I know, this was the only 
touring company that ever made a one-night stand out of 
New York from choice. Our longest engagement was in 
Chicago where we played two nights and one matinée. The 
business that we did was simply tremendous. There had 
hever been anything like it. 
W ven we were in Philadelphia, Jefferson, Goodwin and I 
had lunch with Stephen Elkins. Afterward we went over 
to P. A. B. Widener’s house, which was directly across the 
ost Mr. Widener had just bought a new picture, and 
i€ wanted Jefferson’s opinion of it. He did not tell him 
Where the picture had been hung, as he was curious to see if 
Jefferson could pick it out. 

We all walked through the gallery till we came to a small 
apenas when Jefferson suddenly stopped. He looked at 

€ canvas very intently, without a word. Mr. Widener 
nudged me. 

I Said: “Is that the picture?” 

Yes,” he said; “he found it.” 


By WILLIAM H. CRANE 





PHOTO. 
BY CHICKERING 


AS DAVID HARUM. ABOVE—THE AUTHOR IN A 
SCENE FROM THE FIRST MOVING PICTURE EVER 
TAKEN OF DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


At last Jefferson turned to Mr. Widener and asked: 
‘*When did you get that, Widener?” 

‘** About two weeks ago,’ Mr. Widener answered. 

‘“*What did you pay for it?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

Jefferson examined the picture again and then he said 
quietly, but earnestly: ‘Well, it’s worth every cent of it.” 

Mr. Widener said: ‘I’m satisfied. That’s what I wanted 
to hear.”’” He needed no other confirmation of his own 
judgment. 

The last time I saw Jefferson alive was at the Plaza Hotel, 
New York, just before he made his last trip South. He was 
to start for Florida the next morning. He looked ill and 
tired. We talked for ten or fifteen minutes, and I tried my 
best to cheer him up. I bade him good-by, and told him that 
I was sure he would soon be better, because he was going 
to a place he was very fond of, and could live out of doors 
and fish and paint, and that I would see him the next summer 
at his place at Buzzard’s Bay. 

He looked at me a minute, but didn’t speak. Then he put 
his arm around my shoulders and said: “I hope so, William. 





I don’t want to jump over the 
line for two or three years yet. 
But I shall never play another 
season. I do hope, however, I 
will be well enough when I come 
back this spring to play once 
for the benefit of the Actors’ 
Fund, and make my last ap- 
pearance.” 

But he did not have his wish. 
He never came back. 

In the fall of 1899, I ap- 
peared as Peter Stuyvesant, in 
a play of that name by Bron- 
son Howard and Brander Mat- 
thews. Both to Brooks, my 
manager, and myself this 
seemed like a strong combina- 
tion. Howard had written 
Robson and Crane’s greatest 
success, The Henrietta, and had 
written many other popular 
plays, including Aristocracy, 
The Banker’s Daughter and 
Shenandoah. Brander Mat- 
thews, who was at the head of 
one of the English departments 
at Columbia, was to supply the 
historical information and 
vouch for theaccuracy. Hehad 
also written a number of plays. 
But the play, when delivered, 
was not satisfactory. After an 
excellent and promising first 
act, it became diffuse, and Peter 
Stuyvesant was nothing more 
than asort of second old woman 
interfering inother people’slove 
affairs—and the lovers were 
quite old enough to take care of themselves. After the first 
night in New York I lamented greatly my summer spent 
walking around Cohasset with one leg tucked up, getting used 
to the wooden stump which tradition gives to Peter Stuyve- 
sant. After four weeks, the twenty-seven-thousand-dollar 
production—and that was a great deal twenty-five years 
ago—was sent to the storage house, and I relied upon old 
successes to finish out the season. 


- Frohman Could Wait 


EFORE Peter Stuyvesant closed I went to talk with 

Joseph Brooks, my manager, because I had heard that 
he was to be interested in the forthcoming production of 
Ben Hur. My contract with Brooks called for his exclusive 
services. He was not to be interested in any other produc- 
tion. After a long and friendly talk, Brooks and I agreed 
to part at the end of the season. 

As I had never made any of the arrangements with authors 
myself, I was somewhat:at a loss to get a vehicle for the next 
season, and I therefore went to call on Charles Frohman. 

The day that I went to see him we talked a little of 
earlier meetings, and the conditions of the theater in general, 
and then I told him: “Brooks and I have agreed to part at 
the end of the year.” 

“Ts that so?’’ He seemed interested. “I didn’t know 
that.” 

“Tt was only decided yesterday’’; and then I went on: 
“T thought, Charley, as you go abroad every year and see 
a great many plays, you might find something which you 
wouldn’t want for your own stock company at The Empire, 


’ or which would not fit any of your own stars. I'll pay you 


royalty on anything you get for me, or make any other 
arrangement that you can suggest.” 

He thought a while and then said: ‘‘How would you like 
to ‘play David Harum?” 

“Why not let me read it?”’ I suggested. 

I took the play and read it over twice before going to sleep. 
I went to Frohman the next morning and said: “Charlie, I 
can play that fellow.” 

“‘I know you can,”’ he told me. “I’ve been waiting for you 
for six months. I didn’t see any way of getting you, though, 
as long as you were tied up with Brooks.” 

At the end of the season we tried the play out for three 
weeks in the David Harum country, playing Albany, Buffalo, 
Rochester and Syracuse. Now, it had been predicted that 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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with Old Dutch 


A little Old Dutch on a damp cloth will instantly remove that 
troublesome ring of scum the washing leaves at the water line in your 
washing machine, tubs or boiler. Nothing else will entirely remove it 
so easily and quickly. And it must be removed to prevent the annoy- 
ance of unsatisfactory results and spots on the clothes. 


Clean your laundry equipment with Old Dutch after 


F Fs 7 ° 
each using. It will be super-clean and you will have better results. 


Old Dutch contains no hard, scratchy grit. Its efficiency is 
due to distinctive quality and character. To the eye a fine powder— 
under the microscope its particles are flaky and flat shaped. They make 
complete contact with the surface, erasing all impurities without leaving 
scratches which easily collect and hold dirt. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch for Healthful Cleanli- 
ness thorough, safe, economical, use it every day, everywhere. Keep 
emertem lend sa slice sls oMmortanlceeiirlicaritieelaa 


Goes farther—lasts longer 


© 1926 The C. P. Co, 
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#6\ probability that the other contagious 

asl) diseases of childhood will also soon be 
conquered. In order to understand how the 
discovery of the methods of prevention of 
such contagious diseases has come about, it 
is necessary to know something about the 
way in which these diseases gain a foothold 
in our bodies. 

We are all familiar with the fact that con- 
tagious diseases are caused by bacteria or 
germs, but we are not so familiar with the 
way in which these germs attack us. Na- 
ture has provided a method by which we 
are toa certain extent protected from the 
harmful effect of all germs. When germs 
get into our bodies, or, more properly 
speaking, into our tissues or our blood, they pour out a 
substance which is called a toxin, and this toxin is the poison 
that causes the disease. But Nature in its attempt to pro- 
tect us from this harmful invasion, provides a counteract- 
ing remedy. Thus the toxins or poisons, coming from the 
germs, stimulate the production in the blood of what are 
known as antitoxins, or substances which have the power to 
neutralize or overcome the toxins or poisons. 

It is then a battle between the two, the toxins and the 
antitoxins. If the toxins win we will have the disease; if 
they are present in overwhelming quantity the disease may 
prove fatal. If the antitoxins are in the majority, the disease 
will not attack us; if we already have the disease and can 
receive into our blood an additional supply of the antitoxin, 
and have it distributed to all the organs and tissues of our 
body, the disease will be conquered, or in other words we will 
“get well.” The problem then is to be sure that the blood 
contains more of the antitoxin than it does of the toxin. 


Knowing When One ts Immune 


OME people have an abundant supply of antitoxin in 

their blood. When this is so, they are what is called im- 
mune, which means that no matter how many disease germs 
get into their bodies and no matter how much toxin these 
germs produce, there will always be such an overwhelming 
supply of the antitoxin that the germs and the toxins will be 
vanquished. When persons do not have this sufficient supply 
of antitoxin, they are called nonimmune, which means that 
they are liable to contract the contagious disease if they are 
exposed to the germs. Some people are immune to all con- 
tagious diseases; some are immune to only one. If we can 
know which persons are immune and which are nonimmune 
to the disease we are dealing with, it then becomes a matter 
of considering only those who are nonimmune or, in other 
words, susceptible to the disease in question. So the first 
Step is to determine which persons may contract any con- 
tagious disease and which may go about with perfect safety, 
no matter how often they are exposed to the contagion. 


Diphtheria has always been one of the most dreaded of the 
scourges of childhood. Out of every one hundred deaths 
from diphtheria at all ages, sixty-two occur in children under 
five years of age. The use of diphtheria antitoxin in the 
treatment of this disease has reduced the death rate, but the 
number of cases of diphtheria has lessened only slightly and 
in many parts of the country the disease has been on the in- 
crease during the past few years. It is impossible to tell how 
many children who have recovered from the disease con- 
Unue to be physically injured as a result of the attack, but 


the number is very great. 


In 1894 Doctor von Behring, of Germany, discovered that 
if gradually increasing doses of the toxin of diphtheria were 


injected into horses it would stimulate the formation in 
their blood ofa quantity of antitoxin sufficient to overcome 
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(conquering the (contagious Diseases 


By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


or neutralize the toxin, and he further 
found that when the serum or liquid 
part of the blood of a horse who had been 
so protected and rendered immune to the 
disease was injected into the body of a 
person suffering from diphtheria, it had 
the power to neutralize that person’s 
toxin and so would cure the disease. 
Doctor von Behring also discovered that 
if this serum was injected into a person 
who had been exposed to the contagion 
of diphtheria, it was capable of protect- 
ing that one from taking the disease, but 
that this protection would last only a 
short time—probably about three weeks. 
This serum is well known as the familiar 
diphtheria antitoxin. This discovery was of vast impor- 
tance and has resulted in the saving of many lives, but it 
must be remembered that it has certain limitations. First, 
its effect is curative only when it is given in sufficient 
amounts in an early stage of the disease; and second, its 
effects in the prevention of the disease last for so short a 
time that its use must be repeated each time the person is 
exposed to the contagion. But I want to emphasize the 
importance of the use of diphtheria antitoxin 
at the earliest possible moment in every case 
where the disease has already occurred. It 
is the only sure way of curing diphtheria 
and the only method of securing immediate 
immunity to the disease. The wisest phy- 
Sicians give antitoxin as soon as they sus- 
pect diphtheria and do not wait to be 
certain. 

The discovery and use of diphtheria anti- 
toxin, immensely valuable though it is, 
did not mean that diphtheria was con- 
quered. Newcases of the disease were, and 
are, constantly occurring, and the danger 
of the infection being transmitted from one 
person to another is a constant menace. To conquer the 
disease, two further steps were necessary; first, to find a 
simple harmless test that would determine whether a person 
had a sufficient supply of the antitoxin already present in the 
blood to make it impossible for him to contract diphtheria, 
and second, to provide a harmless method of stimulating 
sufficient antitoxin in the blood of a person who was non- 
immune, so that that person would never take the disease, 
no matter how often he might be exposed to the infection. 
These methods have now been perfected and are available 
for everyone. 

In 1923 Dr. Bela Schick, of Vienna, found that it was 
possible to inject a minute quantity of the toxin or poison of 
diphtheria between the layers of a person’s skin and to de- 
termine by the results 
whether or not that 
person was immune to 
the disease. If this 
toxin meets in the skin 
enoughoftheantitoxin, 
it will be neutralized, 
and there will be no 
irritation of the skin at 
the site of the injec- 
tion. If, on the other 
hand, there is an in- 
sufficient amount of the 
antitoxin present, the 
skin will be irritated at 
the place where the in- 
jection is made. This 
irritation is shown by 







the presence of a reddish spot which usually appears 

within twenty-four hours after the injection has been 

made. This is what is known as the Schick test. 
The appearance of the red spot is called a “positive reac- 
tion,” and when the skin remains clear it is called a “‘nega- 
tive reaction.”” The positive Schick test means that the 
person is susceptible to diphtheria, and the negative Schick 
test means that the person is immune and will not contract 
the disease. 

The Schick test has now been made on hundreds of thou- 
sands of children. In New York City alone over five hun- 
dred thousand children have received the test, and probably 
more than that number in other parts of the country have 
received it. 

In no instance has any harmful result been reported. 
Younger children almost never show any physical reaction 
other than the presence of the red spot on the forearm where 
the injection is usually made; in a few instances of older 
children and adults, there may be a slight general physical 
reaction which is shown by asense of not feeling quite well 
for a day or two; but even this rarely happens. 

Doctors William H. Park and Abraham Zingher, of the 
New York City Department of Health, who have done more 
to prove the value of the Schick test than any others in this 
or any other country, have reported some interesting results 
from their experience. They have found the ages when chil- 
dren as well as adults are most susceptible to diphtheria, and 

how many at each age groupare likely to contract the dis- 

ease if they are exposed to the infection. They state 
that susceptibility to the disease occurs among city chil- 
dren in the following percentages. In the 
country the percentage of susceptibility is 
fully 50 per cent greater. 
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This shows that the age when children are most likely to 
contract diphtheria is between six months and three years. 
The relatively higher immunity of babies under six months 
of age as compared with that of older children is due to the 
fact that when a mother is immune, her baby acquires the 
same immunity, but this immunity of the baby is not neces- 
sarily retained. There are also two other interesting con- 
clusions to be drawn from this knowledge. One is that every- 
one tends to produce his own antitoxins as he grows older 
and therefore becomes less susceptible to the disease, and 
the other is that when a person once is found to be immune, 
he does not lose this natural immunity. 


Permanent I. mmunity 


HEN the Schick test has been made, we need no longer 

be concerned about the children who do not react to 
the test, and then must devote our further efforts to the pro- 
tection of the children who have shown by their positive 
reaction to the test that they are liable to contract the 
disease. This leads us to the next wonderful discovery. 

As early as 1896 Doctor Park had begun his research 
which has led to the discovery of what is known as toxin- 
antitoxin vaccination for securing permanent immunity to 
diphtheria. A short time before that, two European physi- 
cians, Doctors Babes and Wernicke, had shown that this 
was a possibility, and in 1913 Doctor von Behring used it in 
a few cases; but Doctor Park was the first to prove that it 
was a practical measure to give lasting immunity and to 
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| MERICA, even though she so soon lost 
| him, should be very proud of Whistler, 
%, Rei| for, in spite of the many years that 
4} have passed since he began to cause 
| discussion and even strife in studios 
ays) and critical circles, in spite of the 

: many imitators and derivatives to 

ade) whom he gave impulse, if not actual 
9 89) being, he is still the most original and 
“J individual artist of his own era and 
since it. Although an American citizen, Whistler is in his 
work the least American of any artist that America has 
produced. What kind of painting one would expect from 
America it is difficult tosay. In the course of these articles 
I shall be found giving the palm for national essentials to 
Winslow Homer, whom I roundly call the greatest Amer- 
ican painter. But the estimate must be taken as a whole. 
It means the greatest painter born and bred and working 
in America and painting American things; it does not 
mean the greatest painter to whom America gave birth. 
That last phrase I should apply to the subject of the 
present appreciation. 

Whistler stands apart; his nationality never occurs to 
you; but it is more than possible that he had to be Amer- 
ican for the impact of France upon his mind to produce 
such effects. In any case he was unique. He may now 
and then give hints of the Spain of Velasquez, of the 
France of Manet, of the Japan of Utamaro, of the Italy 
of Guardi, of the Holland of Rembrandt; but these are 
mere hints. The real picture is a quintessential decoction 
of one brain alone, executed by one hand alone, a hand 
of unrivaled, unfailing and exquisite distinction—the hand 
of Whistler. If a single epithet is to be used I think that 
“‘distinction”’ is it. Whatever Whistler did, however 
slightly, that thing was distinguished. He could not be 
other than distinguished; he could never be less than a 
complete artist, so that in his most trivial experiments 
with pencil, etching needle or brush, just as in the por- 
trait of his mother, the Valparaiso, the Tate Gallery 
“Battersea Bridge,’ the Thomas Carlyle, there is the 
same impeccable sense of rhythm and harmony. The 
treatment may suggest haste, but the result is a work of art. 

James Abbott McNeill Whistler was born at Lowell, 
Massachusetts, on July 10, 1834. His father was George 
Washington Whistler, an American artillery officer and 
civil engineer; his mother was Anna Mathilda McNeill, 
of Wilmington, North Carolina. Both the Whistlers and 
McNeills had been in America for two or three genera- 
tions, and the boy was American in training, and all his 
life was proud of being an American, but his true country 
was Bohemia and his only ruler was Beauty. 














Proud of West Point Days 


HEN Jimmy, as he was called, was nine, he and his 

brother George were taken by their mother to St. 
Petersburg to join Major Whistler, who had been ap- 
pointed to construct the railway to Moscow, and there he 
remained until 1849, when he was fifteen and when his 
father died. This Russian interlude was useful in extend- 
ing his outlook and preparing him for the Continental 
life that was to be his; it also provided him with lessons 
in drawing. 

On returning to America he was at school for two years at 
Pomfret, Connecticut, and then entered the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. As a soldier Jimmy was not a success, 
but as a jester he quickly took the lead; and there is no 
doubt, even though the profession of arms was not to be his, 
that the training was useful, while to the end of his life 
Whistler was proud of being a West Point cadet, and de- 
lighted to be in the company of American officers from the 
old school. 

On leaving he spent a year, chiefly in Washington, on the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and this service 
gave him that grounding in etching which was to lead to 
such glorious results. But geodesy was not an alluring 
enough science, and the year 1855, when Whistler was twenty- 
one, saw him established in the home of his heart’s desire, 
Paris; and though he lived to be sixty-nine, never did he 
see America again, the nearest point to it that he reached 
being Chile, where he spent some mysterious months in 
1866 and painted the lovely Valparaiso series. 

In Paris Whistler entered the studio of Gleyre, an un- 
inspiring instructor, who, however, taught him the practice, 
which he adhered to throughout his career, of having all his 
colors mixed and ready before the painting was begun. 
Among fellow students in the Latin Quarter at that time 
was George Du Maurier, later of Punch, who described 
Whistler in Trilby under the guise of Sibley, and infuriated 
the original by so doing. But Whistler was always too 
easily annoyed; and it is possible, while admiring the keen- 
ness of his retaliatory thrusts, to deplore the fact that he 
spent so much time in seeking affronts. His proud summary 
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hustler 


By E. V. Lucas 


(Reproductions in full color of three subjects by Whistler 
will be found on pages 18 and 19 of this issue) 





PORTRAIT OF WHISTLER BY WILLIAM M. CHASE, 
CHARACTERIZED BY THE SUBJECT AS ‘‘A MON- 
STROUS LAMPOON’”’ 


Reproduced Through the Courtesy of the -ACetropolitan -ACuseum 


of a number of his quarrels, a book called The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies, may be amusing, but it is rather a pa- 
thetic spectacle. Other early associates, if not friends, were 
E. J. Poynter, afterward president of the Royal Academy; 
Val Prinsep, who afterward was an English R. A. and who 
was indirectly to lead to the painting of the famous Peacock 
Room; Fantin Latour, who painted Whistler more than 
once; and Alphonse Legros. 

The records of those days and nights bear more upon 
Whistler as a prankish humorist than a patient learner; but 
beneath his superficial levity he was always a very watchful 
observer and hard worker, and was steadily growing stronger 
and more self-reliant. At first he was content to copy at the 
Louvre and to experiment with various manners of the mo- 
ment. Gradually he evolved a style which, although in- 
fluences may be discerned in it, was always strictly personal 
and was destined to become most conspicuously his own. 


The spirit of mastership too strongly animated him for 


any mimicry to be possible. 

The first French period ended with the rejection of the 
picture called At the Piano by the Salon of 1859. Whistler 
then moved to London, where he lodged with his brother-in- 
law, Seymour Haden, a doctor by profession and an etcher 
by inclination, and he liked London so much that, although 
he was often abroad, it may be said to have remained his 
headquarters. He at once became busy, both in the studio, 
in society, and on the banks of the Thames; for one of his 
first acts in London was to discover the richness and wonder 
of her river, both below London Bridge among the wharves 
and shipping, chiefly as a subject for his etching needle, and 
also about Old Battersea Bridge, among the blue mists of the 
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evening, which he was to recapture so exquisitely in paint 

Strange that it should be this Continental American, with 

his lethal tongue, who was the first to discern the tender 

wistful beauty of the Chelsea reaches. : 
From now, the eighteen-sixties, until 1870, when three of 

his most famous works were begun—the Portrait of his 

Mother, the Portrait of Carlyle and the Portrait of Miss 
Alexander— Whistler was perfecting his various media. It 
was in 1862 that the fascination of Japanese prints first 
began to sway him. In 1863 he took a house on the 
Chelsea embankment, now 101 Cheyne Walk, where his 
mother joined him. One summer he was at Trouville with 
Courbet, the French painter, and a rebel not a little in 
Whistler’s own manner; in 1866 he was in Chile. Later 
mother and son moved to 96 Cheyne Row, and they were 
there when, in 1870, he began her famous portrait, now 
one of the best-known pictures in the world. 

The history of this masterpiece stands high among the 
anomalies of Art. Finished in 1871, it was sent to the 
Academy of 1872, where it was at first rejected, but after- 
ward reconsidered and admitted. The initial treatment 
so affected the artist that he troubled the Academy no 
more with his work, although he never let it rest long from 
his satire. The next appearance of the historic canvas 
was at Whistler’s first one-man show in London in 1874, 
but the world was far from ready for it. It was exhibited 
in America in several cities before returning to the artist 
unsold in 1882. Twelve hundred dollars could have bought 
it, but no one would give that sum. Nine years later it 
was sold to the French Government for eight hundred 
dollars and hung in the Luxembourg. It is now one of 
the nation’s most treasured possessions, and in reproduc- 
tion is known in millions of homes all the world over. 


Food Enough for His Sense of Irony 


HE Battersea Bridge, that lovely nocturne now in the 
Tate Gallery, had even more vicissitudes, for it began 

its career as one of the pictures which made Ruskin frantic 
with rage, was the subject of forensic gibes in the law 
courts, was hissed at Christie’s some years later when put 
up to auction, was knocked down for three hundred dol- 
lars, and after the Whistler Memorial Exhibition in 1905— 
the artist being dead—was bought for ten thousand five 
hundred dollars for the British nation. Whistler, in his 
lifetime, had food enough with which to nourish his sense 
of irony, but nothing compared with the delicacies that 
have been piled up for it since his death. 

After quarreling with the Royal Academy he became 
an exhibitor at the new Grosvenor Gallery, and it was 
one of his pictures, hung there in 1878, that led to the 
famous Whistler versus Ruskin lawsuit. Whistler was now 
forty-four; Ruskin fifty-nine. Ruskin, to whom in his 
early ardent days Turner’s superhuman attempts to get 
magic and transitory effects of light fixed to material 
canvas had been a matter for eulogy, was, in his maturity, 
affronted by Whistler’s efforts in the same terrific task. 
There was something offensive to the great critic in the 
American’s experimentalism; Turner might do what he 
liked, but Whistler might not even “‘look over the hedge.” 
And so it came about that in a notice of the exhibition, 
Whistler, who had been moved by falling rocket stars at 

a fireworks display in Cremorne Gardens, seen from his 
Chelsea home, to try to perpetuate the scene, was accused 
by Ruskin of flinging his paint pot in the public’s face. 

No harm in that. Whistler every day of his life said worse 
things of his rivals. But habitual and unfettered censors are 
often the most sensitive of men when censure is applied to 
themselves, and Whistler was so foolish as to bring an ac- 
tion. It was a ridiculous affair, made not less so by the ver- 
dict of the jury, who gave Whistler one farthing damages; 
but even though it led to the plaintiff’s financial ruin, it was 
worth doing for two reasons. One is that it proved that the 
“Butterfly ’’—as Whistler later came to be known, by reason 
of his signature—was a serious enough artist to be prepared 
to fight for his honor and to fight even the Grand Panjan- 
drum himself; the other, that the cross-examination led to 
one of the most trenchant sayings ever expressed. 

“Can you tell me,’”’ asked Ruskin’s facetious counsel, the 
attorney-general, “‘how long it took you to knock off that 
nocturne?”’ 

Whistler replied that he may have been two days upon it. 

“Then it is for the labor of two days,”’ said the attorney- 
general, ‘that you ask two hundred guineas?” 

“No,” the artist replied, ‘‘I ask it for the knowledge of a 
lifetime.” 

The verdict, with its farthing, may have gone in Whistler's 
favor, but his costs were not allowed and in 1879 he was 
made a bankrupt. Never orderly in his accounts, hitherto 
he had escaped disaster; but from now onward he was to be 
much harassed. The next important events in his life were 
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&mnest ‘Torrence 


—whose performance in The 
Covered Wagon as a Western 
Bad Man is excelled only by 
his Eastern Bad Man in The 
Wanderer, has arare talent for 
réles of sardonic villainy. Other 
Paramount Pictures showing 
his art are: Night Life of New 
York and The Pony Express. 





Greta Nissen 


—is anew star of extraordinary 
charm. See her as Tisha the 
siren, in The Wanderer, and 
you will realize that this en- 
chantress has an art all her 
own. Her other Paramount 
Pictures are: Lost—A Wife, 
The King on Main Street, and 
The Lucky Lady. 





Gsther Ralston 
—1s a rising favorite. She 
made a great impression as 
Wendy’s mother in Peter Pan, 
and as the innocent cause of 
family dissension in The 
Trouble with Wives. Her other 
Paramount Pictures are: The 
Lucky Devil, Womanhandled, 
and The American Venus. 
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Personalities of Paramount 
and their Paramount Pictures 


Produced by 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 
ADOLPH ZUKOR, President 
New York City 
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—is the director of The Wan- 
derer. He also made The Thief 
of Bagdad. These two pictures 
are a story of marvellous art in 
themselves, spectacles literally 
unique of their kind. Mr. 
Walsh’s next Paramount Pic- 
ture will be: The Lucky Lady. 





Wm.Collier Jr. 


—is The Wanderer. He shows 
you the innocent and _ his 
money and their early parting. 
Many a mother’s heart will 
beat quicker for her son be- 
cause of the way this character 
is played. See William Collier, 
Jr., in: The Devil’s Cargo, Eve’s 
Secret and The Lucky Lady. 





Bebe Daniels 


—is admired by a host of fans 
for the sunny happiness she 
brings to the screen, seeming 
not to act but simply to live 
the stories. Paramount Pic- 
tures starring her are: Wild, 
Wild Susan, Lovers in Quar- 
antine, and Miss Brewster’s 
Millions. 
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The Eternal Story of the Wandering Son 


You see him leave home. You spend a 
fortune with him. Beautiful Greta Nissen, 
and Ernest Torrence as a shark of ancient 
days, take him, and you, to Babylon, and 
open the town with his fortune like an 
oyster. 


Temptations no human being could re- 
sist, you see him fall for, and you hardly 
know whether to blame or envy, so nearly 
is the game worth the candle—until the 
dreadful bill of reckoning is presented, 
and then anyone can be wise—and you 
relax the dramatic spell thrown over you 
by the play, and tell yourself it is only 
a motion picture! But it is not, it is more, 
and there are wanderers of 1926 who will 
see this and have their eyes opened! 


The scenes of life in ancient Babylon 
are as convincing as a certified check, and 


when the storm and the earthquake and 
the wrath of God flash upon the city you 
realize that none but an organization with 
resources as great as Paramount’s could 
construct and destroy a city before your 
eyes for the simple betterment of one part 
of one plot of one Paramount Picture. 


Great as this picture is in its spectacu- 
lar sweep across your vision and imagina- 
tion, and great as The Vanishing Amer- 
ican, The Ten Commandments, A Kiss for 
Cinderella, and other Paramount Pictures 
are, not one of them, nor all of them 
together, are as great as the name that 
stands behind them, which is the sign of 
the organization steadily blazing the way 
to better and better pictures. 





“If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town/” 
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NOT FOR AN INSTANT WERE 


AIX 


ir one i ANA EFFENDI was in Naza- 
meee reth. It was not there he was to 
«aa i) be expected, for Trans-Jordania 
aie | had swallowed him up. But 
Smmaeee®) he had his doubts of Trans- 
Jordania and its wilderness. So, making 
his dispositions, giving his orders, he re- 
turned swiftly by motor to Nazareth to see 
if there were threads to be gathered up, and 
he found a tangle of them. He found much 
more; he found all Palestine to be in turmoil and excitement, 
and his British superiors, who had seemed to him phleg- 
matic and easy-going, to have changed their character 
overnight. Now they were exceedingly interested and busi- 
nesslike. 

From Dan to Beersheba they were in action, and the per- 
petrators of the abduction of Reuben Friend had pulled 
about their ears such a hornets’ nest as was likely to prove 
exceedingly inconvenient to them. Here was no pretense of 
solicitude, as under the Turkish régime, but a real, efficient, 
dogged effort. Government House yonder in Jerusalem 
under the shadow of the Mount of Olives gave birth to such 
a litter of wires and orders that it behooved underlings to 
bestir themselves; and to the activities of the police were 
added the more far-reaching and grim expeditionings of 
Anglo-Saxon troopers. 

If Hana Effendi harbored any doubt as to the importance 
of Reuben Friend, this state of affairs dispelled it. Here was 
one of those world happenings which are news. Special cor- 
respondents were hastening; transatlantic cables were 
vibrating expensively as they carried surmise and fact and 
yellow-tinged fiction to the newspapers in America. 





HE police inspector was more Oriental than Western. He 
was clear-sighted, able, apt at duplicity, and because he 
had been born and reared in an atmosphere tainted with 
massacres, burnings, slayings, he was more or less calloused 
to human suffering. Large capabilities for cruelty resided in 
him, or if not actual cruelty, as we understand it on this side 
the Atlantic, then indifference to the fate of the individual 
or to masses of individuals. At that moment, in a time of 
comparative peace, fifty thousand refugees from Smyrna 
suffered in tents on the seashore hard by Beirut. Children 
were starving. It was always so. Your fish is unconscious 
of the water in which he swims. 
Also, Hana Effendi, serving a new master, was not averse 
to piling up credit for himself, and so he did not take the 
British wholly into his confidence. In his Oriental way he 





THEY HIDDEN FROM VENGEFUL, RED-VEINED EYES, 


Rhoda C fair 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


I/ustrated by Harvey Dunn 


hoped to outwit both his employers and the criminals they 
sought, obtaining himself what benefits would derive from 
the capture and the succor of the victims. 

Therefore he acted cautiously, but with that devious, cold 
cunning which might have been expected. Of course Ab- 
dullah was gone and his house deserted, but Hana caused it 
to be searched. 

Paul Dare was gone, had disappeared utterly after that 
furtive entry and exit from Abdullah’s lurking place; and 
so he was placed in Hana’s mind. Rhoda Fair was gone, 
Rhoda whom he had viewed with suspicion from the be- 
ginning, and whom also he had seen to issue from that 
same center of intrigue. In her own land she was an associ- 
ate of criminals, daughter of a famous criminal, a criminal 
herself. Rhoda was catalogued. 

““Where did the young woman go?” he asked of the man 
whose duty it had been to keep Rhoda under his eye. 

“In a motor car, with the dragoman Saffoury. To visit 
the tents of the Sheik El Ssimairi.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“In that place, effendi. Mohammud, the brother of my 
wife’s father, waited for two hours, watching from the shel- 
ter of the rocks, and she remained.”’ 

**And the man, the American?” 

‘‘Him I have not seen. He is not in Nazareth.” 

“Not in the hotel?” 

“No, effendi. He did not sleep there. None saw him de- 
part, for it was in the night.” 

“Ah!” This was clear to the policeman. Paul Dare went 
in the night, the night preceding the depredation—doubtless, 
or rather certainly, to assist in carrying it out. Also, Hana 
Effendi recalled how Paul Dare had been on the spot when 
the policeman met death by rifle bullet. Everything was 
taking shape nicely. 

“‘How many men in Nazareth?” he asked. 
“Myself and two others, effendi.” 


EYES WHICH FOLLOWED 


AND MARKED 


“Let one search the house of Joseph, 
where this young woman lived; let another 
search the belongings of the American in 
the hotel.” 

In an hour’s time his preparations were 
made, a sufficient detachment of men col- 
lected, and he descended to take horse. 

At the door a tall gentleman, elderly, of 
splendid bearing, accosted him. “Mr. 
Hana, is it not?” 

“It is,” said the policeman curtly. 

“‘T have come,” said El Ghafir, “‘to inquire if there is any 
news of the American traveler, Reuben Friend.” 

“No news,” said Hana succinctly. 

“Ah! You go now to search for him?” 

“You ask questions,’’ said Hana forbiddingly. 

“Which you will answer.” The voice in which this was 
spoken was mild, courteous, but compelling to the attention. 

Hana regarded his inquisitor sharply. “Who are you?” 

“My name is Ghafir.” 

“So! You are that man. There is much whispering in the 
bazaars. Both Arab and Jew speak your name, and there are 
wild talkings. It comes to my ears. What are you up to?” 


is O HARM,” said El Ghafir gently, as to a child who 

cannot comprehend. “I am not a subject for police 
investigations. Again I ask, do you go to search for Mr. 
Friend?” 

Hana Effendi answered in spite of himself. “We do.” 

“T will ride with you,” said El Ghafir. 

The policeman shrugged his shoulders and laughed, 
“Look there. See, upon the backs of my men are guns. 
They do not go to shoot at a mark. And others may shoot 
back again.” 

“No bullet will touch me,” said El Ghafir, and Hana 
Effendi, remembering the rumors of the bazaar, was not at 
ease, for he was not immune to superstition. a 

“The road is free,” Hanasaid. “Tag alongif you wantto. 

They mounted and rode away in silence, Hana Effendi 
and EI Ghafir in the lead, the men clustered in the rear, close 
to each other, eying this strange being who had imposed him- 
self upon them and speaking to one another in low whispers: 

As for their leader, he frowned, and asked questions of 
himself which he could not answer. What had happened to 
him? Why had he permitted this man to accompany hia, 
in defiance of regulations and of ordinary good judgment: 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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“Would you walk 


cross the room 


to save 3¢ ? 


Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


Many Women 
get the extra help of Fels-Naptha 
in this easy, simple way: 

Chip Fels-Naptha directly into 
the washing machine, or dissolve 
it in hot water, as you prefer. 
Chipping is so easy! Lots of 
women use just an ordinary 
kitchen knife. It only takes 
about 50 seconds. No fuss. No 
bother. No waste. It dissolves 
quickly, and works up into a 
rich, creamy suds, ready to start 
its cleansing work. 

And for the little effort of 
chipping, you are more than 
repaid with the extra help of 
dirt-loosening naptha and 
splendid soap combined. 

Try Fels-Naptha next time you 
use your washing machine. You 
will be surprised and more than 


Of course you would! Any thrifty housewife would 
consider it a worth while saving. 

With no more effort—and with scarcely any more time, 
you can easily chip a golden bar of Fels-Naptha into your 
washing machine. 


By doing this you not only save money, but you get 
the benefit of naptha—that safe, gentle dirt-loosener— 
and splendid soap combined. That’s why you get 
extra washing help in Fels-Naptha you cannot get with 
soap alone, no matter what its shape or form—coloror price. 

Fels-Naptha loosens dirt more quickly, more easily. It 
saves wear-and-tear in washing. It saves time and work. 


With naptha and splendid soap working hand-in-hand, 
helping each other; with the perfect teamwork between 
Fels-Naptha and the washing machine; with the saving of 
soap-money and clothes-money—isn’t it worth the few 
seconds it takes to chip Fels-Naptha into your washing 
machine? 


Your washline tells the story of this extra help. Clothes 
of snowy whiteness—of spring-like freshness—of a sweet, 
thorough, wholesome cleanliness that you actually can see 
and feel. 


No wonder so many thousands of women—after trying 
this and that form of soap in their washing machines, say— 
“Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha!” 
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(Continued from Page 44) 


What had compelled him? For he knew he had been com- 
pelled. Magic! For Hana Effendi, when he was alone and 
nakedly himself, believed in magic. It is no pleasant thing 
for such a man to ride, even in the broad light of day, with 
a being who cannot die, who may, for all one knows, hold 
communications with spirits and demons and have at his 
command the powers of the air and of darkness. 


O THEY rode from the village, while children hid behind 

their mothers’ skirts at the doorways to peer out with 
wide, black eyes brimming with terror and curiosity; while 
men kicked their donkeys well to the roadside, glancing to 
make certain the beads—insurance against the evil eye— 
were secured to the bridles. Harness clanked, rifles pounded 
accustomed backs, hoofs spurned the hard road. 

Then El Ghafir said a strange thing—one which did not 
decrease Hana Effendi’s unease. “‘Last night,” he said, ‘I 
sat upon the housetop looking for a star. A great, bright 
star! But the heavens were as they have been these long, 
lonely years.” 

“You know the stars?” said Hana Effendi, speculating 
about asking such a man to strike his horoscope. 

“T know that star,’’ said El Ghafir, speaking now to him- 
self and forgetful of his companion. “‘ Well I know that won- 
der of the skies, though I have not seen it these ——’”” His 
voice ceased and he did not utter the words which arose to 
his lips, words which would have fallen awesomely upon his 
companion’s ears. What depth of grief and longing and 
disappointment lay in his heart none could plumb but him- 
self, this watcher for a star! When would it appear, that 
token of the event for which he had waited and prayed since 
that day when Herod sat upon the throne of David? 

So they rode, each upon his different errand, following the 
road back into the hills, into the shadow of Jebel el-Tor, into 
a shadow denser than that of any mountain rearing its bulk 
against the sun. It was into the shadow of the future, the 
shadow of the destiny which was upon them, that they rode— 
Hana, Effendi to destroy mercilessly those whose hands he 
had touched in friendship because it was his business so to do; 
El Ghafir to save, if heaven permitted, the girl to whom his 
heart had turned as turns the heart of a father to his child. 


XX 
AUL DARE lay with bandaged head and tightly bound 
leg outstretched upon the cushions; his eyes were shut, 
and he suffered more from self-accusation than from physical 
pain. Again he had demonstrated his futility; again—and 
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this time in a high emergency—he had demonstrated his 
ineptitude. He had failed of his object, and by reason of an 
impulse, incomprehensible to him, to save a child from death; 
now he was a prisoner of Jaunty Bailey, was out of the game, 
and Rhoda Fair stood friendless and—guilty. 

It was at the moment, perhaps the bitterest of his life, 
that Rhoda Fair entered unannounced. 

“Mr. Dare!” she cried, and swiftly knelt at his side. 

He raised himself upon his elbow and opened his eyes. 
“You! Here!’’ But, he thought, where else should she be? 

“Are you hurt, badly hurt?”’ 

He shook his head and replied bitterly: ‘‘ No, worse luck! 
This world is no place for a bungler.”’ 

‘“‘Bungler! Jaunty has told me about it, Mr. Dare, and— 
it was a splendid thing to do! And I—I must be ashamed 
for thinking of you as I have. It was fine! It was all fine 
and brave—and so different from what you have made me 
believe you were.” 


E SNORTED; there is no other word for it. “Oh, I was 

noble,” he said. “‘I wasa hero!’’ He paused and then 
went on savagely: “I was a bungler; and look at the result 
of it. Here you are—guilty. Here are these people—prison- 
ers. Here am I—knocked on the head and powerless, when 
I might have prevented it all. I was there, ready. Nothirfg 
was to prevent me from warning those travelers and pre- 
venting the whole thing. And what did I-do? I saw a native 
child messing in the filthy road, a filthy child playing in filth. 
But—I’m not trying to excuse myself—I couldn’t prevent 
myself. Somehow, in that instant of time, the miserable 
child seemed the only important thing in the world. And 
that instant of idiocy 6 

She interrupted, “If all men could be guilty of such 
idiocy !”’ 

He scowled, fumbling with the bandage across his fore- 
head. ‘‘ You weren’t guilty till the thing was done. I could 
have prevented it. It is I who made you guilty.” 

She bent forward, scrutinizing him wide-eyed. Guilty! 
She was guilty, an accessory. It was true. She had obeyed 
that note of Jaunty’s to keep occupied Hana Effendi, so he 
could not interfere. But this is not what seized upon her 
perceptions and her emotions; it was the sudden realization 
that Paul Dare had acted for her. In some manner unknown 
he had discovered the project, had believed her to be con- 
cerned in it and had gone forth to save her. 

““You—you did it for me?”’ she asked. 

“Of course,”’ he said fiercely. “‘For who else?” 

“‘And afterward,” she said. “‘ You were hurt, suffering 
Jaunty thought you unconscious—but you kept on. In 
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pain, with your injuries, you tried to reach Mr. Friend 


and 
almost succeeded. That took courage, Mr. Dare, 3 fine 
courage and a splendid resolution. Jaunty Bailey is not the 


sort to admire anyone for a slight reason. He says it was 
only luck that Bedouin who ran you down in the road didn’t 
kill you. I—I can never thank you.” 

“For failure?’”’ he asked bitterly. His laugh wa 
pleasant. “And now what?” he demanded. 

Her eyes clouded. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I have come to the end of 
my wavering. Maybe it is best. It may be Jaunty was right 
and I was destined from the beginning for such thins, | 
am to marry Mr. Bailey.” 

He lifted himself higher and his eyes glowed with sudden 
fierce fire. “‘By heaven, you shan’t!’’ he said. 

“T’ve promised.” 

“Why?” 

His eyes demanded the truth. “It was the only thing | 
could do. I owed it to Mr. Friend. Jaunty has promised to 
release him.”’ 

“In return for you?” 

“Yes.” 

He sank back and turned his face away from her. “ And 
this is what I’ve done,”’ he muttered. 

Rhoda bent over him and rested her hand upon his shoul- 
der. She searched her heart for words. 

But before they arose to her lips the dragoman Saffoury 
thrust his face into the tent. “‘ You must come,” he said. 
“Queek! Queek!”’ 


un- 


NE who is to have traffic with the Arabs does well to 

take into account the ramifications of family, of tribe, 
and even of the loyalty of the dweller to his village. The 
Ssimairi, in the encampment of whose chief Reuben Friend 
was held prisoner, were a numerous clan, with dependents, 
friends, beneficiaries not easy to trace. Therefore it is not 
to be wondered at that a rider left Nazareth privately to 
carry the news that Hana Effendi had returned and was in 
process of launching some sort of expedition against a near-by 
point. This indicated that the herring trail into Trans- 
Jordania had not deceived the inspector, as Bailey was so 
confident it had done. 

Jaunty Bailey was ignorant of the coming of such dis- 
quieting news until the Sheik El Ssimairi, with Abdullah at 
his heels, somewhat in the background but none the less 
dangerous for that, confronted him. The sheik was in a 
rage; Abdullah grimaced and showed his rat teeth. 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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THEY SPENT IN A RUINED INCLOSURE 
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is embodied in this gentle, daily 
cate that has brought the charm 


of natural loveliness to millions 


COCONUT @ 
PALM TREE @ 


Soap from Trees 


The only oils in Palmolive 
Soap are the priceless beauty 
oils from these three trees— 
pictured above—and no other 
fats whatsoever. 


That is why Palmolive Soap 
is the natural color that it is— 
for palm and olive oils, nothing 
else, give Palmolive its green 
color. 
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Nature’s Gift to 
“Leauty 


AFRICAN 
PALM TREE 





’ OLIVE TREE 


HE art of being beautiful today is simply 

the secret of keeping natural beauty . . . the 
artificial complexion of yesterday has no place 
in the modern scheme of allurement. 


Women have learned that natural ways are 
best in skin care; that gentle, common-sense 
care is far more potent than the most involved 
of beauty methods. For Youth is thus retained. 


Keeping the skin clean, the pores open, is 
the secret. Doing this with pure soap . . . with 
soap made for ONE purpose only, to safeguard 
good complexions . . . 1s the important part to 
remember. 


So, more and more every day, thousands turn 
to the balmy lather of Palmolive .. . a soap that 
is kind to the skin, a soap made with beautiful 
complexions always in mind. . 






























The rule to follow if guarding a good 


complexion is your goal 


Wash your face with soothing Palmolive. 
Massage it gently into theskin. Rinse thor- 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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oughly. Then repeat both the washing and 
rinsing. If your skin is inclined to dryness, apply 
a touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do 
this regularly, and particularly before retiring. 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. If you do, they clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and 
disfigurements often follow. They must be 
washed away. 


Sallow, unattractive skin no longer 
excusable 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since the 
days of Cleopatra have found beauty and charm. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just remove 
the day’s accumulations of dirt, oil and perspira- 
tion, cleanse the pores, and nature will be Kind 
to you. Your skin will be of fine texture. Your 
color will be good. Wrinkles will not be the 
problem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
represented as of palm and olive oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. The Palmolive habit will 
keep that schoolgirl complexion. 

And it costs but 1oc the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Note the 
difference just one week makes. 
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VAY 
DIAPERS 
which chafe 


and irritate— 


the source of 
much severe suffering 


HYSICIANS agree that when 

a baby cries or is fretful it is 
often because his diapers are rough 
and scratchy from washing with 
harsh soap—soap containing free 
alkali. 

Alkali, if not thoroughly rinsed 
out, clings to the little garments in a 
fine white powder that is cruelly ir- 
ritating to sensitive skins. Diaper 
rash—the source of such severe suf- 
fering to babies—is often traceable 
to washing diapers in harsh soap. 


Lux won't cause diaper rash. 
There is no free alkali in it—no 
harmful ingredient of any kind! 


GHor all his little clothes 


Rubbing with any soap, no matter 
how pure, soon shrinks delicate 
woolens, makes them scratchy and un- 
comfortable. When they touch baby’s 
sensitive little skin they irritate 
him, make him peevish and fretful. 


Baby’s tiny little shirts and bands, his wee 
socks and mittens, too, are safe in Lux! The 
tissue-thin flakes whip up immediately into 
wonderful bubbling suds. A quick sousing 
up and down and baby’s clothes are clean! 
No rubbing necessary, no harm done to even 
the daintiest of all his little things! You 
know that anything safe in water is equally 
safe in Lux. 


Directions on the package tell you the 
best and easiest way to wash baby’s clothes. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 




















©Basy’s BoTTies easily | 
kept sparkling—safe— 
with Lux! 
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“Judson. From Utah. Do they go on 
skis in Utah?” 

“I have understood that there are the 
usual mountains in Utah,” said Miss At- 
kins, “‘and one may safely assume that 
there might be occasionally in the winter- 
time, upon usual mountains, snow. I 
have never been # 

But the patient held up her hand. 
“Neither have I,”’ she said hastily. 

The patient enjoyed the grapefruit, but 
looked dubiously at the egg. 

“T distinctly distrusted the dining-car 
steward’s face,”’ said Miss Atkins, hover- 
ing. ‘Is the toast cold? You simply can- 
not eat that, Mrs. Stannard,”’ she an- 
nounced, peering. “It isn’t even but- 
tered. Keep the egg well covered and 
warm, Mrs. Stannard,” she continued, re- 
moving the toast. “I shall take pleasure 
in telling the dining-car steward exactly 
where he gets off.” 

With Miss Atkins gone, leaving in her 
haste the door half open behind her, the 
patient leaned back against her pillows. 
After a moment she put her nose a little 
nearer to the locked door which led to 
Compartment B and sniffed. 





FTER another moment she lifted the 
egg languidly, abstractedly from its 
silver nest and held it in her hand. It felt 
warm and smooth and pleasant to the touch. 
It soothed the patient. She shut her eyes. 
And just then several things happened. 
There came a particularly heavy jolt as 
the car was switched about in some vague, 
huge, chilled station; the half-open door 
swung open, disclosing the dark, helpful 
young man of the night before in the act 
of going by, and the egg dropped from the 
patient’s hand and rolled to the door. The 
dark young man stopped short and con- 
templated it oddly. After a moment he 
picked it up gingerly and stood with it 
balanced in his hand. 

“‘Oh, good morning,”’ said the patient. 
“‘Haven’t I seen you before? Aren’t you 
the resourceful person?”’ 

‘“‘Er—yes,” hesitated the dark young 
man. ‘Did you throw this at me?” 

The patient, languid against her pillows, 
colored faintly. ‘I do not contrive situa- 
tions,”’ she said. 

“Ah! But they occur,” said the dark 
young man somberly, “in spite of you. 
Cleopatra did not contrive the pearl. It 
melted in spite of her. Columbus did not 
contrive the egg. It dropped accidentally 
from his nervous hand and smashed. His 
genius lay in getting away with it.” 

“This situation,’”’ said the patient im- 
patiently, “does not require genius.” 

There was a pause. 

“I seem to be holding your breakfast,” 
began the dark young man diffidently. 
“May I break it into the silver cup for 
you?” 

“Certainly not,’ said the patient. 
““Stay where you are. You forgot to say 
‘Be really sweet,’’’ she added briefly. 

“I’m sorry,” said he, “‘if you like it.” 

The patient sat up straighter against 
her pillows. ‘Suppose you put the egg 
into the cup after all, Mr. Judson,” she 
said, “‘and then you may go.” 


AREFULLY the young man advanced 
toward the silver cup which the patient 
held extended. Gingerly he advanced the 
egg. But in the act of dropping it into the 
cup his eyes met the blue uplifted eyes of 
the patient and his handswerved. Theegg 
missed the cup and hit the floor, where it 
smashed into a hopeless, defeated, un- 
pleasant sticky little mess. 

“Accidentally —from my nervous hand,” 
said the dark young man _ somberly. 
‘Hearts look like that when they are 
dropped—and broken.” 

And just then Miss Atkins, carrying an 
uncovered dish, came hurrying in. “I 
have been standing about on the platform 
for fully five minutes,” said Miss Atkins 
breathlessly, ‘‘and it is ten above zero.” 

“But it was the dining-car steward who 
was to get off. Did you want to stand 
about on the platform, Miss Atkins?” 
asked the patient faintly. 








(Sompartment B 
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“TI did not,”’ said Miss Atkins crossly, 
glaring at the silent dark young man. 
“The dining car had been removed, and 
when I stepped down upon the platform 
with the idea of pursuing it for toast, as 
my duty to my patient required’’—here 
Miss Atkins glared at her patient—‘‘my 
foot encountered an icy surface; two gen- 
tlemen assisted me to rise, and the train, 
the main train, this part of the train,” 
said Miss Atkins, glaring inadequately at 
the train, “‘had gone.” 


ERE Miss Atkins became aware of the 
unpleasant little mess upon the floor. 
She stooped to it and peered. She pointed 
an accusing forefinger. “‘Is that your 
breakfast, Mrs. Stannard?”’ she asked, 
her lower lip beginning to tremble. ‘‘And 
no toast, this being by now quite uneat- 
able; and the lid of the dish is broken.” 
Miss Atkins’ upper lip trembled, and a 
drop appeared at the end of her nose. 
“Pooh!” said the patient promptly. 
“T like cold toast. Give mea piece, Miss 
Atkins, and listen to me crunch. Later 
Mr. Judson wants to ask you about ty- 
phoid. He is feeling ill.” 





‘Are you feeling ill, Mr. Judson?”’ said 
Miss Atkins, brightening. ‘‘Is that what 
you are doing here? I was beginning to 
wonder.”’ 

“He is just going,” said the patient, 
crunching. “Be really sweet, Miss At- 
kins, and close the door behind him.”’ 

Later the patient, up and dressed for 
the day, with a tinge of rose in her cheeks, 
looked up at Miss Atkins and patted the 
stout shoulder. ‘“‘Cheer up, Jungfrau,” 
said the patient. ‘‘Genius lies in getting 
away with it.” 


ESAS, red and brown, purple, pink 

and orange, stood bold against the 
climbing .sun next morning. The desert 
swam in gold beneath a roof of blue. The 
porter whistled softly as he sniffed the air 
at a desert station. The bride and groom 
from Compartment C tramped blithely up 
and down the platform arm in arm, doing 
their first lap in a matrimonial constitu- 
tional. Against a pile of crates Judson of 
Utah, bareheaded, somber, thoughtfully 
smoked. Miss Atkins, standing in the ves- 
tibule, gingerly breathed in the warmth and 
held her handkerchief up to her face. The 
patient remained invisible. 

“All aboard,” called the conductor 
down the platform for the second time. 
“All ab-o-ard!”’ 

The bride and groom camerunning hand 
in hand. Judson, against his pile of crates, 
thoughtfully smoked until the ultimate 
moment and then did it in a dash. 

“Thought we’d los’ you that time, 
boss,”’ said the porter amiably as he 
stamped down the trap. ‘“‘You looked 
deep-seated on them crates. You looked 
derelic’.”’ 

“TI felt deep-seated,’’ said Judson from 
Utah. “I felt derelict. Boy, are you 
married?” 

“Sure am,”’ grinned the porter. 

“Well, what landed her?” 

““Whut landed her? Why, I dunno jus’ 
whut puticullally, boss,” said the porter 
at a loss. “I always wore mighty good 
shoes,’’ he added hopefully after a mo- 
ment. 


Judson considered. 
cided. 

“Once I smacked her face fer her,” con- 
tinued the porter, feeling his way. “Once 
I held a li’l’ revolver ’gainst her haid.” 

“A revolver,”’ considered Judson. 

“Sho’. It wasn’t loaded, boss,” said 
the porter sheepishly. 

“But she thought it was?’”’ 

“Sure did.” The porter jingled his keys, 
“T figured you gotta make ’em think 
you're crazy, boss,” he evolved slowly, 
“even if you ain’t—quite.” : 

“But if you are quite,” said Judson. “If 
you go flooey just looking at—at them.” 

“That’s bad, boss. You cain’t do your- 
se’f justice. I admit that’s bad.” 

“If every bit of brain and wit and ex- 
perience oozes out of you and you're re- 
duced to the consistency of a jellyfish?” 

“‘Jellyfishes are bad, boss. I admit 
they’re bad. I’d say you gotta do some- 
thin’ big. With a lady you gotta beat 
her up or starve her or somethin’. With 
a lady, you gotta attrack her attention.” 


“No go,” he de- 


ND just then Miss Atkins, holding her 
handkerchief up to her face, came 
through with her patient. 
“Miss Atkins has a frightful tooth- 
ache, poor thing,”’ said the patient to Jud- 


son, looking up at him clearly. ‘“‘Is there 
anything you can do?”’ 
“Anything I ——” stammered Judson. 


“You mean can I—er—pull it?”’ 

“Certainly not,” said the patient in dis- 
gust. “‘ You never pull teeth when they're 
riotous.” 

“T never pull them at all,”’ said Judson. 

Here Miss Atkins waved one hand and 
spoke behind her handkerchief. ‘‘ N-N-N- 
Yo’k. Al-Al’querque.”’ 

“There is a New York dentist,”’ trans- 
lated the patient, ‘‘at Albuquerque 
which we reach in the morning, do we 
not, porter?” 

“Sure do, miss. We can give you a 
good forty-five minutes at Albuquerque, 
ma’am.” 

“There you are. We'll fix you up at Al- 
buquerque, Miss Atkins, and now you're 
to lie down. Mr. Judson will take you 
back to our car very tenderly. You’re to 
go to sleep and forget that you have a 
patient, while I sit on the observation 
platform and reflect.” © 

“‘Ci-ders,’”’ cautioned Miss Atkins with 
a last professional throb. ‘‘E-i-ye ——” 

“I'd much prefer the pain of cinders,” 
said the patient, looking at Judson, “‘to 
the ignominy of dust.” 

When Judson appeared on the rear 
platform he was wiping his forehead and 
fanning himself with his hat. “I have 
been moving mountains very tenderly,” 
he said. ‘Is there anything else I may 
hope to do?”’ 

“T left hope behind me in New York,” 
said the patient, her eyes on the far hori- 
zon. “She was ill at the time, poor thing, 
so ill I’m afraid she may not recover.” 

Judson considered, hesitated, glanced at 
the assembled camp chairs, selected one 
carefully and sat down. ‘Everyone else 
seems to have gone in to luncheon,”’ he 
volunteered firmly. 


oh patient said nothing. Her eyes, de- 
taching themselves from the horizon to 
examine him briefly, swept over him in- 
differently and dismissed him as negligible 

“Are you—are you stopping off at the 
Cafion?” began Judson desperately ai 
length, “‘or are you planning—to gostraigh! 
through?” 

“TI am stopping at nothing,” said the 
patient. “I am going to the end of the 
world, where I may jump right off.” 

Judson’s hand in the act of lifting to 
mop was arrested in midair. Judson’s 
face, dark and tired and driven-looking, 


whitened slowly. Judson’s lips under the 


thin, fashionable, buoyant, little streak o! 
mustache quivered and were still. 

“Look at the paper in your hand,” said 
the patient laconically. ‘‘ Look at the front 
page. The girl in the photograph—is me. 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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Miss ANNE MorGAN points the way 


to the business Women of America < - 
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“CXMONG the many women who 
are my friends a high standard 
of personality always demands phys- 
ical as well as moral and mental de- 
velopment and care. Whether their 
interests lie in business, professional 
or social activities these women de- 
sire always that their complexions 
should be clear and vigorous. So 
many achieve this end by following 
the Pond’s Method that I should like 
to see the dressing-rooms of our new 
Club House of the American Wo- 
man’s Association equipped with 
Pond’s Two Creams.” 


ies Cem por 


NNE MORGAN is unique 
among the women of 
America. Born to unlimited 
wealth and high position, she —_ 
has dedicated her life to great 
achievements for humanity. Having inherited the 
organizing genius of her celebrated father, she might, 
like him, had she been a man, have expressed it in 
the world of finance. 


_ But Miss Morgan’s greatest interest is the wel- 
fare of other women. And because she believes that 
the business women of America are on the high- 
road to success she is investing her faith and energy 
in their behalf. 


a | . . . 
_ She knows that their lasting success will result 
trom well-balanced living that has made no sacrifice 
of womanliness and charm. And she knows that 





THE Two Creams which Miss Morgan says she 
would like to see in the dressing-rooms of the New 
Club House of the American Woman's Association. 



































Ohis new photographic study of Miss 

Morgan in which her fine personality is 

faithfully portrayed, was made in Paris 
last summer by Baron de Meyer 











they believe this, too. So in planning the equip- 
ment of their new Club House, she thinks even of 
the details that will accord with their personal 
tastes and contribute to their more attractive ap- 
pearance. Knowing that so many achieve a clear 
and vigorous complexion by following the Pond’s 
Method, Miss Morgan declares, “I should like to 
see the dressing-rooms equipped with Pond’s Two 
Creams.” 


The first step in the Pond’s Method of caring for the skin, is a 
deep thorough cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. Every day, 
always after any exposure, and before retiring at night, smooth 
Pond’s Cold Cream lavishly over your face, neck and arms and 
hands. Let its pure oils bring to the surface the dust and powder 
and excess oil. Wipe off all the cream and dirt. Repeat the 
process and finish with a dash of cold water or a rub of ice. Now 
look at your skin—as fresh as a new-blown rose! 


The second step is a soft finish and protection with Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cxeam. Fluff on just the least bit of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. Now see how soft and even the surface of your skin is— 
how transparently lovely. The Vanishing Cream has smoothed 
all roughness and given the skin a soft, bright, clear tone. Notice 
how well this cream takes your powder—in a velvety grip that 
holds it long and evenly—and how it protects you from wind, 
sun and dust! 


Buy your own Pond’s Creams and begin using them today. 
You may have the Cold Cream in extra large jars now. And both 
creams in the two smaller sizes of jars and the tubes that are 
familiar. The Pond’s Extract Company. 







































Miss Morcan’s deep interest in the women of America 
is again expressed by her activities in behalf of the nine- 
teen-story club house to de erected on West 23rd Street, by 
the American Woman’s Association of New York City. 
It will cost $4,500,000.00 and will contain besides its 
clubrooms, a thousand private rooms with bath, to rent 
at $10.00 to $16.00 per week. This intimate sketch of 
the garden terrace suggests the personality and charm 
with which its sponsors have endowed it. 


Mail this coupon and we will send you free tubes 
Free Offe r of these two creams and an attractive little folder 


telling you how to use them. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. B. 
131 Hudson St., New York. 


Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold and 
Vanishing Creams, and directions for using them. 


Name__ 
ro tego 


City State 
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the utmost for your money’ 

prcre at only $895—-yet almost univer- 
sally rated hundreds of dollars higher. 
What greater justification could there be for 


the oft-repeated comment upon this superb 
big Six—‘‘In Automobiles, the utmost for your 


>? 


money! 

‘*The handsomest car on the street,’’ writes 
an owner. .. ‘‘I wouldn’t take twice what I 
paid for it,’? says another... “In my 12 
years’ driving experience I have yet to find a 
medium-priced gx that can touch it for per- 


formance,”’ reports still another. . . ‘All my 
friends remark upon its comfort, its delight- 
ful spaciousness,’’ a woman owner writes. . . 
‘The easiest handling car I have ever driven”’ 
—‘‘Itsresponsiveness makes me feel so secure, 
especially in city traffic,’’ comment others. . . 

**A 100% automobile” — ‘‘Holds the road 
better than any car within 1000 pounds of its 
weight’’—‘‘ You have built an engine into this 
car that is a perfect marvel of endurance and 
smooth-running”—sorunsthe general chorus! 


A car for men—fast, powerful, substantial. 
A car for women — beautiful, richly appoint- 
ed, easy to handle. Just one year old this 
month —today, more than 52,000 supremely 
satisfied owners. For such success as this 
there can be but one reason—a measure of 
value far and away beyond anything tts price 
would indicate! 

Convenient terms. Only a small amount 
down. 52 weeks for the balance. Your 
present car applied as part payment. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO + WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


OVERLAN 


( 


WILLYS:+OVERLAND: FINE: MOTO R{ 


We reserve the right to 
change prices and spect 
fications without nolict. 
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“T’ye seen that paper,” said Judson 
after a moment. “I saw it yesterday.” 

“Then you’ve known since yesterday.” 
The patient sighed softly and folded her 
hands together. “Well, what do you think 
of a girl like that, Mr. Judson?” 

“JT don’t think,” said Judson very low. 
“One doesn’t when one is— feeling.” 

“A girl who will throw a man over— 
cold—without giving a reason—on the 
morning of her wedding day,” pursued 
the patient, her eyes on the soaring rocks. 
“When the house is filled with flowers and 
tissue paper and excitement and people, 
when the girl is so happy she has to wear 
particularly heavy shoes just to keep her 
feet down on the ground, when she has to 
appear rather cool and a little bored and 
indifferent for fear her bridesmaids may 
be amused by her, poor things 7 ne 
patient paused and swallowed an incon- 
spicuous lump in her throat. 





“AND thenone of the bridesmaids came— 

I don’t know why I should tell you 
all this, Mr. Judson, except that I have to 
tell someone; I’ve been rather terribly 
unhappy, you know—and the bridesmaid 
broke down suddenly and cried all over a 
lovely turquoise scarf that my Aunt Jule 
had given me for the trousseau. She bawled, 
Mr. Judson. She howled. She said she 
was fiendishly in love with Clint and that 
he was quite desperate about her, only she 
hadn’t any money—Clint has a good deal 
himself, Mr. Judson, but I happen to have 
a staggering lot. 

“*Carley,’ she said—my name is Car- 
ley, Mr. Judson—‘if you go ahead and 
marry Clinton Daingerfield Allan today I 
shall die.’ ‘Pooh,’ I said, because I was 
feeling rather inadequate, not being a 
dramatic person, Mr. Judson, ‘you weigh 
a hundred and thirty-five pounds, Mary 
Andrews, on my bathroom scales. You 
simply love shrimps and pineapple salad. 
You have never had a cold in your life, and 
you can dance all night five nights a week 
and turn up regularly for scrambled eggs 
and bacon at seven next morning. You’re 
healthy, Mary Andrews. You can’t just 
go off somewhere and—and die.’ And 
then, Mr. Judson,” said the patient after 
a long pause during which her lips trem- 
bled until she folded them in, ‘‘she said 
she'd —drink something.”’ 

“Drink something?’’ echoed Judson 
feebly. ‘‘Poison? Piffle. Pure hysterics.” 

“Perhaps,” said the patient, spreading 
out her hands, “but could I march down 
the aisle of a church over Mary Andrews’ 
broken heart, poor thing?”’ 

“But if the man liked her so much,” 
argued Judson, “‘why should he have be- 
come engaged to you? It’s thin, her story. 
That’s what it is—thin.”’ 

“Any story at all, Mr. Judson, if it was 
as thin as a skeleton, would get a girl at a 
time like that,” said the patient with dig- 
nity. ‘IT gave Mary Andrews the turquoise 
scarf and got rid of her. I pushed the 
satin box that held my wedding veil under 
the sofa. I remembered that he had once 
spoken of Mary Andrews’ nose. He said 
it was a nice, straight nose. Mine turns 
up. And once he had called her ‘Juno.’ 
And once he had kissed her good night. It 
was her ear—she had asked him to; he 
was pulling my wrist at the time—but he 
kissed her.” 


“Tg ISSING,” explained Judson care- 
- fully, after a moment, with his eyes 
on his mighty good shoes, “may be as 
exhilarating as rice pudding without the 
raisins, and then again it may not.” 

“I sent the engagement ring to him by 
messenger,” continued the patient, ‘and I 
fled straight to Aunt Jule. ‘Aunt Jule,’ I 
said, ‘if you are unkind to me now, I think 
1 may have to drink something myself.’ 
And then I fainted. And here I am.” 

lhere fell a silence which lengthened un- 
duly, and then Judson stirred. He lifted 
his eyes from his mighty good shoes and 
fixed them upon the strip of living green 
across thescruband blinding sand. ‘“Thank 
you for telling me,” he said awkwardly. 


“T—appreciate it. And now if you'll ex- 
cuse me,” he said, “‘I think I’ll be going 
in to luncheon.” 

The screen door slammed. The wheels 
clicked across a spur of track leading to a 
distant ranch, and then took up their 
steady pounding. 

There is sun in Albuquerque. There is 
heat on the blazing platform, and a forest 
coolness beneath the arches of the loggia 
at the station hotel. There are motors at 
Albuquerque and florist shops and tourist 
shops and Indians. There are dentists at 
Albuquerque. 

“Just a moment,” said the white-clad 
office assistant. ‘‘I’ll see if the doctor is 
through.” 

Judson of Utah roamed restlessly about 
the dentist’s waiting room, looking at his 
watch, fumbling over a geographic maga- 
zine, stopping before a framed photograph 
of the Woolworth Building to contem- 
plate it blindly. The patient, almost lost 
in a mission rocking-chair, looked at the 
ceiling. Miss Atkins held her handkerchief 
up to her face and occasionally groaned. 

“Oh, good morning, doctor,”’ said Jud- 
son nervously when the inner door opened. 
“Did you—did you get my telegram?”’ 

“‘T got all five,’ said the dentist. The 
dentist was serene. He was big and blond 
and smiling and unhurried. ‘Great idea,”’ 
said the dentist. ‘‘ Which is the lady?” 

“Both,” said Judson nervously. ‘“‘Miss 
Atkins here is the one with the tooth. 
Miss Ballinger there in the rocking-chair 
is the—the other one. Dr. Bruce Thomp- 
son,’ added Judson to the room in general. 


OCTOR THOMPSON bowed to the 

room in general and winked at Jud- 
son. He was far enough away from New 
York to feel it perfectly safe to be friendly. 
The dentist was kind. ‘“‘Just step into 
the office,’’ he said to Miss Atkins kindly, 
‘‘and we'll see what we can do.” 

Miss Atkins with her handkerchief held 
up to her face stepped in. ‘‘Take Miss 
Ballinger through the door there into my 
library,” suggested the dentist. ‘There 
may be some dust. Bachelor quarters, 
you understand. But I got the bouquet.” 

“‘This way, Miss Ballinger,’”’ said Jud- 
son nervously, motioning with his hat. 
“Bachelor quarters, you understand. But 
he got the bouquet.”’ 

“‘A bouquet?” said the patient, rising 
from her rocking-chair and moving curi- 
ously toward the indicated doorway. 
“How very singular!” 

“Not at all singular,”’ blustered Judson 
bravely. ‘“‘Quite the usual thing for—for 
brides.”’ 

On the threshold of the dentist’s library 
the patient stood still and stared. She 
stared at the bouquet—white lilac and 








lilies of the valley, immaculate, ethereal, 
serene, quite the usual thing for brides. 
She stared at the elderly gentleman dozing 
in an armchair—white-haired, clerical, 
serene, quite the usual thing for brides. 
And then turning she stared up at Judson 
with a very white face. 

**What does it mean?” faltered the pa- 
tient, her lips trembling as she put out a 
hand to brace herself against the wall, but 
her hand never reached the wall. It was 
caught up and clasped. She felt herself 
lifted, turned gently about, inclosed. She 
felt strength, shelter and beneath her 
cheek the rough shoulder of a coat. She 
did not bother to open her eyes. 

‘“‘Darling—darling,’’ whispered Judson 
of Utah brokenly. ‘‘Did you really think 
that I could bear it? Did you suppose I 
was going to let anyone in New York or 


heaven or—any other place—keep me 
away from my wife? Why, Aunt Jule sent 
for me that very afternoon. Compartment 
B was a part of her suite. She held up the 
ticket for Compartment B and she said to 
me, ‘Plums for good children. Are you in 
love with my Carley, Clint Allan, or are 
you not?’ And when I couldn’t answer 
for a moment she laughed and gave me the 
ticket. ‘I am sending her in my drawing- 
room and with my nurse to California to- 
night,’ she said. ‘Perhaps you can marry 
her at Chicago.’”’ 

“All the way—all the way—you never 
smoked,’’ murmured the patient with her 
mouth against the rough shoulder. “I 
used to—sniff.”’ 


“YH, THAT!”’ said Judson of Utah hap- 
pily. ‘‘ Nobody likes to smell smoke 
through a compartment door. As to Mary 
Andrews—but I’m afraid I’ll have to set 
you down to show you the telegram ——”’ 
“‘Don’t—set me down,”’ murmured the 
patient. 

“The telegram ‘is from Mrs. Stannard 
herself,’”’ explained Judson breathlessly. 
“Tt reached me this morning. I may have 
it by heart. ‘Mary Andrews eloped with 
millionaire Rivers of Greystone after the 
Oakleys’ dance. Her picture in all papers. 
Quoted as being gloriously happy. Only 
man she ever loved. In kindness to me 
marry Carley at first convenient station 
and let me get some sleep. Spine, stomach, 
heels and brain are tired. Will join you 
Del Monte in May.’” 

“Darling Aunt Jule,” murmured the 
patient dreamily. ‘‘Is that a minister?” 

‘““Yes,”’ said Judson of Utah. 

“Is this the first convenient station?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Judson of Utah. 

““Do you love me?” 

“Yes,” said Judson of Utah. 

The patient opened her eyes and braved 
the dark scrutiny for an instant. ‘You 
are singularly -dumb—with me. Are you 
really sure you like my nose?”’ 

“I adore your nose,” said Judson of 
Utah with intense conviction. ‘‘I adore 
your eyes. I adore your mouth. I can see 
stars, just sitting in Compartment B 
thinking about your mouth. Dumb? Of 
course I’m dumb. I’ve never been in love 
before wi 

The patient sighed dreamily, serenely, 
in utter content. Then she shut her eyes 
and lifted her mouth to his. 





HEN Miss Atkins joined them in the 
library her handkerchief was gone 
and she was triumphantly smiling. 

“The tooth,” said Miss Atkins, staring 
at the bouquet, at the minister, at the dust 
on the library table, at the lovely sapphire 
on the patient’s third finger and at the 
platinum circlet set with tiny sapphires in 
the palm of Judson’s hand, “‘has been re- 
moved, and Doctor Thompson says with 
proper care ——’”’ Here Miss Atkins 
broke off short in order that she might 
stare unhampered. ‘Are you about to be 
married, Mrs. Stannard,”’ inquired Miss 
Atkins incredulously, ‘“‘to Mr. Judson?”’ 

“Don’t call me Mrs. Stannard,” said 
her patient. “‘I am not Mrs. Stannard. 
And this is not Mr. Judson. There isn’t 
any Mr. Judson. Will you be my brides- 
maid, dear Miss Atkins?”’ 

“‘T have never been a bridesmaid,”’ said 
Miss Atkins with dignity, her lower lip be- 
ginning to tremble, a drop appearing at 
the end of her nose, a flush spreading over 
the cheek which was not swollen, “but 
you and Mr. Judson have been so very 
kind, Mrs. Stannard—I have never before 
had a patient who called me by a pet 
name—or one who was willing to eat cold 
toast ——”’ 

The clergyman took up his position be- 
fore the fireplace. The little bride, almost 
hidden by her bouquet, moved forward. 
Judson of Utah took his place by her side. 
Miss Atkins wept softly and searched for 
her handkerchief. The dentist smiled 
from the doorway. The dentist’s assistant 
stood on tiptoe to look. The sun shone. 

“Dearly beloved,’’ began the clergy- 
man, opening his book—‘“‘dearly be- 
loved ——”’ 
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Delicious 
bouillon 


froma famous recipe 


Let the skill of expert chefs provide 
you with tempting bouillon 


By Mrs. Jane Starr GRANT 


INNER, luncheon, or an after- 
noon snack after bridge—these 

are all opportunities to introduce 
tempting variety into your menu by 
serving appetizing SreEeRo bouillon. 
STEERO bouillon, made from the 
handy little SreEro bouillon cube, 
has a wonderful piquant flavor that 
appeals to every palate. It is deli- 
cate, dainty, delicious. Just the thing 
Just 
the thing to serve with salads or 


to precede a generous dinner. 


sandwiches. 

There are hundreds of thousands 
of families where STEERO bouillon is 
one of the favorite items on the menu. 
Send in the coupon. Let me send you 
a free trial package of two of these 
exquisitely flavored cubes, made 
from choice beef, fresh vegetables 
and spices, according to the formula 
of expert chefs. 

You will find Sreero bouillon 
cubes a great time- and money-saver. 
Just drop a cube into a cup, add 
boiling water, and delicious, stimu- 
lating bouillon is ready to serve. No 
cooking. No soiled utensils. The cost 
is but a fraction of what you pay to 
prepare ordinary soup or bouillon. 
freg-—fterao bouillon cubes. 

I want you to try STEERO bou- 
illoncubes. I want you to taste the delicious 
bouillon they make. I want to send you a 
sample package of two cubes. Mail me 


the coupon and I will see that you get 
the free sample. 











Your grocer, 
druggist, or del- 
icatessen can 
supply you in 
tins of 12, 50 
or 100 cubes. 








r 
! Mrs. Jane Starr Grant, L} 
| American Kitchen Products Co. i] 
1 Dept. 1-BC, 281 Water St., New York City 4 
' & Send me the free sample package of two SterrRo ! 
1 bouillon and flavoring cubes. i 
; O Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 10c). 1 
{ | 
t 4 
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HO wouldn’t like to go 
to school? Bright flow- 
ers in the windows— 
cheerful pictures—and nothing 
to do but learn things, and be 
young! 


Isn’t it all Jovely? Isn’t it just 
too wonderful? 


Well, as a matter 6f fact it isn’t, 
always. When the morning song 
rings out, there’s many. a doleful 
face. It isn’t the school that’s 
wrong. It isn’t the teacher. Behind 
those doleful faces there’s prob- 
ably no definite idea what is the matter. Just a 
vague feeling, way down inside, that the world 
is rather dull and cold and what’s the use of 
anything! 

These are raw days! These days require all the 
inner cheer there is, to look happy and glowing 
and cheerful on the outside. Yet so many young- 
sters are started out in the morning with no hot 
drink to warm them and guard them against 
the weather. 


Naturally, they can’t have coffee, in homes 
where the mothers know anything about proper 
diet for children. And it has seemed, until recently, 
that there was zo hot drink except those contain- 
ing some harmful element, or difficult to digest. 


But that is changed now! Mothers and teachers 
all over the country have “discovered” Instant 
Postum made-with-hot-milk. And those who have 
tried it are wonderfully enthusiastic. 
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THE BEST 


HOT DRINK IN THE WORLD 


FOR CHILDREN! 


Cheer thezr small bodies, guard thezr health, 
with this delactous breakfast treat! 


“‘Good mor-ning, dear tee-cher, Good mor-ning to you.” 


A teaspoonful of Instant Postum in the cup— 
hot (not boiled) milk poured over it—a moment’s 
stirring—a little sugar—and you have, steaming 
before you, “the best hot drink in the world for 
children!” 


Think! It contains all the nourishment of milk, 
plus the wholesome elements of whole wheat and 
bran. And it is delicious! Every child likes it im- 
mediately—even those who dislike milk, and 
consequently don’t get the milk their bodies 
need. For this new drink doesn’t taste like milk. 
It has the real Postum flavor—the flavor that 
has made Postum the favorite in millions of 
homes! , 


Add this drink to the breakfast fruit and cereal, 
for your children. It is prepared in a moment. 
It will round out the meal. There'll be no more 
fretting for “the drink Father has.” And when 
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you bundle these small bodies 
up, and send them away witha 
hug, you’ll know they are forti- 
fied against the ‘‘9-o’clock 
blues.” 


Carrie Blanchard, famous 
food demonstrator, makes this 
special offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Ofer 


“T want to give you one 
_week’s supply of Postum, free, 
and my own directions for pre- 
paring it—both with hot milk, 
for children, and in the usual way, for yourself 


“T suggest that your family try it for thirty 
days—a long enough time to show results. If you 
would rather begin the thirty-day test today, you 
can get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less 
than most other hot drinks—only one-half cent 
a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, please send me 
your name and address, and indicate whether you 
want Instant Postum (prepared instantly with 
either hot milk or boiling water) or Postum Cereal, 
the kind made with water only, by boiling.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! — 


= ————) 


P.-L. H. J. 2-26 








Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


_. L want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please sen { me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


Instant Postum ......ss.5¢ O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
PORTIS CEREAL 5.60.9 «jqn0 xe prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 


Name 








‘Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, and Post’s 


Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 


Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 


the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 





© 1926, P. C. Co. 








| 
In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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The 14 to 20 in Everyday Frocks 








days—can be turned into thrilling ad- 
ventures if one has frocks such as the 
three below with which to face the every- 
day world. They come in sizes 14 to 20. 

The slip-on dress at left, with its bolero 
jacket effect, would be charming in fern 
green jersey, or silk crépe, if preferred. 
The same material in tan would make the 
jacket, edge the collar and show through 
the slit in front, which is finished with 
blanket stitching in tan silk floss. Of bois 
de rose kasha or brown jersey, the frock 
in center may have a cape which buttons 
to the shoulder seams, and long or short 
sleeves as desired. An inverted plait at 
each side seam gives width to the skirt, 
and a tie of moiré silk and leather belt 
complete the costume. 

The plain or printed green silk crépe at 
right, with bone buttons, straight front 
and circular back, is smart enough for best 
occasions, yet simple enough for general 
wear. The neck may be worn high, with 
Chinese collar band, or have the oval 
outline, with tie collar, as in small sketch. 
The front is in one piece and the back in 
three, with the underarm seams slightly 
fitted. Sleeves may be long or short. 


Je plain week days—and even work 

















At top of page, straight from 
the Exposition des Arts Déc- 
oratif, an egg-shaped pen- 
dant is of blue variegated 
enamel. The slipper is 
beige kid with gold leather 
Straps, stippled in red and 
brown. The underarm bag is 
light blue and gold leather, 
and is in the form of a book 
of medieval flavor. 
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At the right at top of 
page is a girdle soft and 
pliable enough to dance 
long hours in, and as 
dainty as the ball gown 
itself, made of good- 
weight satin, in any of 
the flower-like pastel 
Shades, of pink or blue 
or green or lavender or 
yellow. Rosebuds make 
tiny wreaths, tied by 
Satin bows, against a 
background of yellow 
lace that is only matched 
by the frothy ruffle at 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 40 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents, 
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Mothers! 


You wouldn’t drink regu- 
larly from a glass like 
this— 


because you 
couldn’t keep 
it perfectly clean; but you 
do drink from a glass like 





because its 
wide mouth 
and straight sides make it 
simple to keep it clean at 
-all times. 





Why do you ever 
let your baby drink 





N Se 
from a bottle 
shaped like 

this— and run 

the risk 

of drinking the germs that 

may be on the inner curves 


—when you can buy a nurs- 
ing bottle 
like this— and be as 


sure of the 





cleanliness 
of your baby’s nursing bottle 
as you are of your own 
drinking glass? 

This is the Hygeia, the Safe 
Nursing Bottle. It has a wide, open 
mouth, and straight sides that can 
be quickly reached for complete 
cleaning. No brush is needed for 
cleansing, nor funnel needed for 
filling. The breast-nipple is soft and 
flexible, and baby takes to it natu- 
rally. Sold by drug stores everywhere. 
Endorsed by thousands of doctors. 

















The Hygeia, the mod- 
ern, safe nursing bottle, 
does away with po- 
tential dangers—the 
brush, the funnel, and 
the narrow neck. 


Hygeia 
The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 
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For on fabrics depend lines, and in lines lie the 
secrets of failure and success. 

The new fabrics for spring are colorful and varied. 
Taffeta in a soft and supple weave is sponsored by Lu- 
cien Lelong; crépes—Cantons, thin Romas, satiny 
Byzantins and crépe de chines—tulle, and enormous 
amounts of georgette, chiffon and silk marquisette are 
used, while Shantung is comparatively a newcomer and 


QO: FIRST importance in dressmaking are fabrics. 


very smart. The materials are seen in borders, dots 
and squares; in triangles, chevrons and confetti; in cross- 
stitch and geometric prints; in all-over flowered effects, 
and in the latest stained glass and modern art figurings. 

Some of the loveliest silks, used in the new ways, are 
shown on these pages, with the striking wrought-iron 
work of Edgar Brandt, made in his Paris forge, as an 
effective background. The crépe frock at left, above, 
with popular surplice waist and v neck, exemplifies 














the new bordered mode. Extreme simplicity makes 
smart the Molyneux crépe de chine, with its skirt 
plaited all around, while the new circular skirt in petal 
effect—the petal skirt is very good—and lace yoke 
over chiffon distinguish Premet’s black taffeta. The 
bloused waist, appearing in some of the newest dresses, 
is seen in both. The new shoulder straps, with circular 
side treatments in the skirt and a side sash, give par- 
ticular interest to the Patou frock of crépe de chine. 
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Seen in the Paris Ritz 


An unusual rolled collar of the much-liked lace, used 
also down the front and for wrist puffs, makes different 
the crépe frock at left, above, while the new popularity 
of taffeta is again demonstrated in the Lelong model 
with stitched bias bands of the taffeta on the skirt. 
The original frock was in dark purple, with collar and 
cuff borders of green taffeta. 

Vying in importance with fabric and line is color— 
the keynote of the season. This spring more than ever 
will the popularity of navy be stressed, with poly- 
chrome pastels prevailing in the fashion prism. Bois 
de rose and similar shades, grays, the beiges, chartreuse 
greens, the medium blues, such as pervenche and 
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others, and a great deal of white will lead in favor, 
while black will still be worn, but relieved by color. 

Flowers—used singly, for the most part—will con- 
tinue as a universal accessory. Naturalistic, yet sophis- 
ticated in interpretation, their exquisitely vivid colors 
will add life and gayety to street and evening costumes 
alike. 

For sports wear and outer apparel woolen fabrics, 
both novelty and plain, are softer and lovelier than 
ever. Kasha is again much in evidence, but frequently 
combined with another fabric. Wool crépe, homespun 
wool jersey, in light and medium weights, are to the 
fore, while tweeds of herringbone and chevron weave 








are equally smart. Much coat material of cashmere 
yarns is to be seen, as well as twills, gabardine, covert 
and the finer weaves. Diagonals are prominent among 
the fancy patterns, alternating with Scotch checks, 
crossbar and all-over designs, interlocked effects, in- 
distinct overchecks and shadowed block designs. Serge 
is returning to fashion. 

In addition to the ever-popular navy and black for 
coats, fancy worsteds are developed in new, soft tones, 
one range of which has been termed “‘sunrise colors.” 
Many brighter shades, as well as pastel hues, are 
shown, with those in which a tint of yellow, mauve, 
blue or green is introduced particularly effective. 
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Vegetable soup with SteERo bouillon and flavoring 
cubes as meat stock. See recipe below. 


Found 


... the piquant 
taste that great 
chefs sought 


By Mrs. JANE STARR GRANT 





AMOUS chefs are considered artists. 

They have a knack of making a 
commonplace dish really delicious. Their 
soups have a certain delightful tang— 
their salad dressings a uniquely tempting 
taste. That is why they have become 
famous. 


Such chefs claim that beef flavoring is 
the secret in preparing many dishes. It 
adds zest that makes them more appe- 
tizing. Not long ago only chefs used this 
beef flavoring. Today everyone can have 
it, and without the trouble of making 
soup stock. 

STEERO flavoring and bouillon cubes, 
made from meats, vegetables and spices, 
carefully blended, give a delightfully ap- 
petizing piquancy that tickles the most 
fastidious palates. All you have to do is 
drop a cube into a cup, pour on boiling 
water, let it cool, and delicious beef flavor- 
ing is ready to improve a soup, salad 
dressing, vegetable, meat or egg dish. 


I want you to know how the flavor of 
STEERO bouillon cubes improves dozens 
of dishes. Just mail the coupon below. I 
will send you a sample package free. Or 
if you prefer to try them when cooking 
your next meal, ask your grocer to send 
you a box of STEERO bouillon and flavor- 
ing cubes. 


af VEGETABLE SOUP T 


Mix one-half cupful each of diced po- 
tatoes, celery, carrots, turnips and 
chopped cabbage, two tablespoonfuls 
chopped onion, one quart water and 
two teaspoonfuls salt. Cook slowly 
until vegetables are tender. Add two 
cupfuls strained tomatoes, two table- 
spoonfuls butter, and four STEERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes dissolved 
in two cups of boiling water. Add 
enough boiling water to make two 
quarts of soup. Two tablespoonfuls of 
rice or aproce or one-half cupful of 

roken in small pieces may 


macaroni 
al be added if a thicker soup is required. 














Your grocer, 
druggist, or del- 
icatessen can 
supply you in 
tins of 12, 50 
or 100 cubes. 


















fo en eee See 











(FREE OFFER) { 





' Mrs. Jane Starr Grant ! 
{ American Kitchen Products Co., ay ag 
{ Dept. 1-FB, 281 Water St., New York City , 
* © Send me the free sample package of two STEERO # 
i bouillon and flavoring cubes. { 
, 0 Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed roc.) { 
Name.. I 
' Address t 
1 
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For a | 
tive hours is 
the billowy tan 
taffeta dress at 
left, with hem 
ruffle of deli- 
cately simu- 
lated Venetian 
point lace. An 
embroidered 
band of rose 
and gold is 
the only trim- 
ming on the 
rose silk crépe 
dinner frock 
in center. 
Chartre use 
Silk crépe 
makes the 
dress at right 
and navy serge 
the street frock 
below. All 
come in sizes 
I4 to 20, 

























































































































































VERY young girl 
longs for party 
frocks. And the 
more of them the merrier, of 
course. But very few 14 to 20’s 
stop to figure out how the usable 
number of their evening dresses 
could be increased without the 
expenditure of more money, and 
very few, if they did, would be- 
lieve it could be done. 
My daughter Marion, however, 
is one 17-year-old who has made a 
serious study of the matter, and 
by carefully calculating the cost 
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(Continued on Page 75) 


A brassiere of tulle and lace for evening wear narrows to 4 | 

“ deep V in back. The pendant is charmingly youthful in 

green and blue enamel. At left, above, one bag is gay in gold, 

black and tan leather on a red background, while red faille 
with gold and silver embroidery fashions the other. 























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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To drive a car with Body by Fisher not only indicates taste 
and discrimination, but it points the owner’s recog- 
nition of the economies which result from 
sound construction and enduring finish 


ISHER BODI 


Sh é@ $ 




















cA Special (hiffon 


built for dancing 





Hosiery 


for men, women and children 


Underwear 


Spring needle knit and athletic 
type—for men and boys only 


© A.-A Co. 





but worn for all occasions 


The invisible ‘inner foot’’ of 
Lisle will stand the extra wear 


peers you don’t expect chiffons 
to give long, serviceable wear. 
Then here’s a pleasant surprise! It’s 
a sheer, all-silk chiffon with an invis- 
ible service foot of lisle, woven inside 
the silk. It puts an end to those em- 
barrassing ‘‘peek-a-boos” and runs 
that used to start at the top of slipper 
heels. Let us send you the name of 


your nearest Allen-A merchant. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, KeEnosHa, WIs. 


+ “The chiffon 
3 7 8 5 for dancing’’ 
Ask for this special chiffon hose 
by name and style 


$200 


the pair 





Extra sheer chiffon —for dancing. 
All silk with “‘inner foot’’ of fine mer- 
cerized lisle. Special finish for wear. 
Pure thread Japan silk, full-fashioned. 
Dip-dyed. Unadulterated. All shades. 
Priced slightly higher West of the Rockies 
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The Material Defines Their Purpose 














F BROWN and beige 
jersey is the jumper 
dress at left above, 
though the jumper may 


| 
“\ (iz match the wee skirt should | 

eo v, oe you prefer; or, perhaps for 
\ Le oe Sunday wear, the jumper | 
. " : es : 

























might be velveteen and the 
skirt plaid wool. The design 
comes in sizes 2 to 10 years. 

Navy blue serge makes 
the Eton frock in the center, 
with the jacket of navy and 
beige checked wool. If both 
jacket and dress are rose 
crépe de chine, it becomes a 
very best frock Sizes4to14. | 

The little dress at right is 
of green jersey for school, 
but of blue crépe de chine it 
is worn only on such formal 
occasions as Sunday school. 
The design is in sizes 4 to 14. 

The pajamas at left are of 
flowered crépe, with scallops 
bound to match the flower, 
or of blue dotted percale 
with blue sateen bindings. 
They come in sizes 4 to 16. 


























We | 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by 
mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, N. Y- 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Pajamas, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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UA different child altogether : 
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SAYS ONE MOTHER 


Your children, too, will improve 
in weight, health and looks if 
you do as these mothers did. 


NDERWEIGHT CHILDREN 

built up to normal—pale 
cheeks filled out and glowing with 
color—listlessness banished— 
school work improved—these are 
some of the stories that come to us 
from grateful mothers who have 
tried the Eagle Brand health pro- 
gram for their children. 


For the day is past when moth- 
ers excuse underweight, pallor, 
nervousness, in their children on 
the plea, ‘‘ They're just growing.”’ 


Today they have learned to rec- 
ognize all these as symptoms of 
malnutrition—that dangerous con- 
dition so prevalent among grow- 
ing children. And they are over- 
coming it easily by a simple home 
health régime of good habits, a 
well-balanced diet, and daily 
feedings of Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. 


This well-known health food is 
proving every day of great practi- 
cal value in building up children’s 
weight and health. It is easy to 
understand why, when you con- 
sider that Eagle Brand is the best 
country milk—with all the prop- 
erties for building bone and mus- 


cle—combined with sugar, asource 
of extra energy which all growing 
children need. 


Doctors, pediatricians, teachers 
and nurses who have used Eagle 
Brand in their work with under- 
nourished children—(Cand one 
child out of three zs undernour- 
ished!)—have accomplished re- 
markable results with it. 


Now many schools serve Eagle 
Brand every day. In homes every- 
where it is becoming a part of the 
daily diet. 


How to get the best results 


You can accomplish the same 
wonderful improvement you 
would like to see in your children’s 
health if you do these five impor- 
tant things, regularly and consci- 
entiously: 


(1) Weigh your children. Keep 
them normal and you keep 
them safe. 


(2) Have them carefully examined 
by a doctor to discover and 
correct any organic defects, 
such as decayed teeth, dis- 
eased tonsils, adenoids, etc. 
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(3) See that they observe good health 
habits—fresh air, lots of 
drinking water, sleep, exer- 
cise, intestinal regularity, 
CLC. 


(4) Give them a well-balanced diet 
of cereals, milk, fruit, vege- 
tables, and little meat. 


(5) Give them a daily feeding of 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


It makes very little difference in 
what form children take Eagle 
Brand, as long as they have it reg- 
ularly. You will find that the chil- 
dren who make the greatest im- 
provement are those who never miss 


a day with Eagle Brand. 


You will want 
the 3 Little Books 


for complete information—diets, 
menus and recipes—ofhicial height 
and weight charts with which to 
check your children’s weight— 
general health rules—special ad- 
vice about the pre-school child, 
adolescent girls, etc. More than 
100,000 mothers are using this 
famous set of books as a guide in 
bringing up their children. Mail 
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the coupon below for your set. It is 
HEIGHT AND WEIGHT TABLES free. The Borden Company, 801 
BOYS GIRLS 1]: : 
7 3 Borden Building, 350 Madison 
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“‘A different child altogether’’ 


That is what Mrs. Etta Swenson, 1301 E. 
22nd St., Austin, Texas, writes about her 11 
year old daughter. Lulu Mae was very much 
underweight before she began to drink Eagle 
Brand—weighing only.72 pounds, instead of 
90, as she should have for her height and age. 
She was also “of sallow complexion and very 
nervous.”’ As soon as she started Eagle Brand 
“she gained steadily, and in three months was 
within two pounds of normal.’’? She now has 
a rosy complexion and is no longer nervous. 
“She keeps up her health routine and Eagle 
Brand daily,’’ encouraged by her mother at 
home and teacher in school. 


‘She grew to be a pretty girl’’ 


From the town of Bedford, Va., comes the 
story of Josephine Lawless, an 11 year old girl 
who was noticeably underweight until last 
winter. Then she started taking Eagle Brand 
every day. She gained steadily—averaging a 
pound a week—until she reached normal 
weight. Her teacher (Mrs. Alexander Millar) 
writes that “Josephine grew rosy, almost 
robust, and friends said she grew to bea pretty 
girl during the use of Borden’s Eagle Brand.” 


**The milk has done wonders for him’’ 
and his four brothers 


“At first my son did not like Eagle Brand 
very well, but later he liked it very much. 
Since he has taken it regularly he has improved 
in disposition, appearance and appetite. This 
is only a little of what I can say for the won- 
ders the milk has done for him. I have five 
boys, ranging from 12 years to 15, months, 
and they all drink it now.’’—Mrs. James 
French, Rockford, Mich. 


Everybody noticed the difference 


Fourteen year old Leonora Blake was more 
than ten pounds underweight when she started 
drinking Eagle Brand last spring. Her gain 
was immediate and continued week by week 
until she had practically reached normal. “At 
the same time,” writes her mother, “she is more 
cheerful, her appetite is better, and her ap- 
pearance has improved so that people who had 
not seen her for a while noticed a remarkable 
difference.”—Mrs. S. W. Blake, 1220 Third 
Ave., Altoona, Pa. 


**More ambitious’’ 

Christabel Milton, a little 14 year old girl, 
was badly underweight—a common and serious 
condition among girls of adolescent age. After 
taking Eagle Brand regularly every day for 
some weeks, her weight was built up to normal. 
Her father, Mr. Oscar Milton, 903 F Street, 
Bedford, Va., writes, “I notice Christabel 
is more ambitious since following the 
Borden Health Program.” 














THE BORDEN COMPANY 
801 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Please send me my free set of 3 Little Books. 
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This free Style Book 
shows Stout Women 
how to dress in the 
new fashionable 
Slender silhouette. 


> 


$= ® 


cAn example of the slenderizing 
Styles pictured in the Lane Bryant 
Style “Book for Stout Women. 


38t Street at 
Kifth Avenue 
















May Dress in the New 
Slender Spring Silhouette 


HOUSANDS upon thousands of 
\ other stout women throughout 
the country have now become the 
EX outstandingly well-dressed women 
Sof their communities. So can you. 





These are the women who depend on 
the Lane Bryant Style Book for their 
dresses, coats, suits, hats, shoes, under- 
wear, corsets—every apparel need—in 
every size from 38 to 58. So can you. 


Low PRICES—Latest STYLES 


Lane Bryant apparel is always low in 
price but high in quality and value. The 4 
fit is always perfect—the styles correct | 
—the workmanship superb—the fabric 
the best. Every garment guaranteed. | 
| 












Send for the Style Book—NOW 


Be fashionably dressed in Lane Bryant 
slenderizing clothes. Your copy of the 
Lane Bryant Style Book is waiting for you. 
It is absolutely free. Send for it today. 








i O_O 


Lane Pru ant 


Address Dept. 52 
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RETAIL STORES: New York - Brooklyn - 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - 








Philadelphia 
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Blouse 4930 
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cAs Good in Large Sizes as in Small 


EHOLD a complete wardrobe for 

B any woman—smart for the slim one 

and delightful—oh, especially so!— 

for the not slim one, for the lines have the 
art of camouflaging width. 

The one-piece general-wear navy serge 
frock, at lower left, is in sizes 16 years and 
36 to 52. White piqué makes the vest and 
pocket tops, and white suéde the belt, 
though in the larger sizes the piqué must 
appear only in the vest. 


Of silk crépe, in any of the spring col- 
ors—rose shades, gray, chartreuse green, 
beige, navy or black—is the afternoon 
dress at top of page, with lace cuffs, or 
printed silk crépe ones matching collar 
band, or plain silk crépe for the larger 
woman. Sizes 16 years, and 36 to 46. 

Below at right is the perfect sports 
blouse of tweed or silk crépe which may 
be worn over any matching skirt. Blouse 
is in sizes 16 years, and 36 to 44. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents. 
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than many a hearty meal! 








the health of teeth and gums. 
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is crisp, delicious food 


makes a small breakfast a safe breakfast 


«7 and any breakfast 
a better breakfast 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, the modern breakfast is small and 
growing smaller. Yet this lesser quantity of food must be 
made to supply abundant nourishment, or health suffers. 


Choose your breakfast with care! The stomach is empty 
after the longest fast of the twenty-four hours. The body is 
craving nourishment— balanced nourishment to supply all 
its needs. Appetite must be tempted. 


The food expert who originated Grape-Nuts had all 
these points in mind. This food, made of wheat and malted 
barley, has an enticing, nut-like flavor. It is prepared for 
ready digestion by a special baking method. And a single 
serving supplies your body with more varied nourishment 


Grape-Nuts contributes dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; protein for muscle and 
body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of 
appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an 
admirably balanced ration. And it isacrisp food! Remember 
that foods which must be chewed do much to preserve 


Try Grape-Nuts for tomorrow's breakfast! Get it today 
from your grocer—or accept the offer below. 





























A series of health breakfasts—with two 


servings of Grape-Nuts, FREE -- MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Mail the coupon and we will send you two individual packages 
of Grape-Nuts, free—enough for two breakfasts. We will also send 
you “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” containing menus for a series 
of delightful health breakfasts—and written by a former physical 
director of Cornell Medical College who is known as America’s 
foremost conditioner of men and women. Follow these menus and 
form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which include 
also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post's Bran Chocolate. 









Post \ 


Health | 











ke G.—L. H. J. 2-26 
frum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


_pNSe send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
ste “A Book of Better Breakfasts," by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 




















In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cergat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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“We came in for the great balls and always | 
stopped there for several days " 


—a southern belle’s recollections 


of the old Maxwell House 


ILVER haired ladies with a look of eternal 

youth in their eyes, the beauties of long 
ago. It is they who can best tell you of the 
Maxwell House and of its glories. 


For years its stately ball-room brought to- 
gether all that was loveliest and most gallant 
in old Dixie. From the great estates of Ten- 
nessee, from all parts of the South, the notable 
men and women of the time came to this fine, 
old hotel. 

“When I was a young girl, the Maxwell 
House played a part in my life that I shall 
never forget,” are the words of one southern 
lady. “We used to drive in by carriage for 
each of the balls and stop there for several 
days. To me and to all my friends it was 
always a place full of enchantment.” 

Throughout the southern states the Max- 
well House was justly celebrated. Each of the 
beautiful, courtly balls held there, was an 
event of widespread importance. But even 
more talked of in that land of good living was 
its food and its coffee. It was its coffee which 





“Good to the 
last drop” 


brought to the old Maxwell House, in Nash- 
ville, the most enduring fame. 


How the whole South learned 
of this coffee 
Those who once stopped there always remem- 
bered the coffee served at the Maxwell House 
—a special blend full-flavored and mellow like 


no other kind. Year after year the great folk of 
the South carried the news of it to their homes. 


In state after state those who most appre- 


- ciated the best things of life took steps to se- 


cure Maxwell House Coffee for their own use. 


Today this same blend of fine coffees from 
the old South is known and served in all sec- 
tions of the country. It has pleased more 
people than any other blend ever offered for 
sale. And the same firm of coffee merchants 
who perfected it years ago still blend and 
roast it today. Maxwell House has become 
the largest selling high grade coffee in the 
United States—the first choice in a long list 
of America’s leading cities. 


The smooth richness and rare fragrance of 
this wonderful blend are now offered to you. 
Just as to the guests of the old Maxwell House 
it will bring to your family a new idea of 
how tempting a cup of coffee can actually be. 
At breakfast and dinner it will add a new 
and very real pleasure. Plan now to serve 
it tomorrow. Your grocer has Maxwell 
House Coffee in sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


MAXWELL House CoFFEE 


Topay —Amenicas largest selling high grade coffee 
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The coat 
dress, but- 
toned from 
neck to hem, @ la 
Bernard, will be 
an outstanding 
fashion for street 
wear for spring. 
Wool reps, serge, 
silk crépe, Shan- 
tung, etc., with 
bone buttons, 
makes this de- 
sign; sizes 16, 
and 36 to 50. 
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The Styles Launched 
Jor Spring by Parts 


ET’S greet the spring with joy in our hearts, a song on 
L our lips—and the ensemble idea in our costumes! 
For, just as the daytime silhouette remains almost 
straight, regardless of the fuller skirts, so the ensemble 
continues as the outstanding idea in clothes. If one’s 
dress does not match one’s coat, one’s accessories at least 
are partners, and every touch of color, in flower, purse 
or hat, does its bit toward making a general ensemble. 
The outstanding points of fashion for spring, stressed by 
the leading Paris houses, areshownin thecharming women’s 
frocks on this page and the next. The ones at upper left 
and lower left of the next page testify unmistakably to 
































Patterns 






may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 
Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 





























Patou’s vestee 
and epaulet 
shoulder are ad- 
mirably applied 
to general wear 
in this boyish 
Sports idea, 
which may be 
made in serge, 
wool crépe, or 
silk crépe. Sizes 
16, 36 to 46. 
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These geor- 
gette or silk 
crépe 
dresses have the 
soft treatment 
Sponsored by 
Georgette, 
Berthe, etc.— 
at left, sizes 16, 
36 to 42; at 
right, sizes 16, 
4944 36 to 44. 








Pockets are an 
important fea- 
ture of the mode, 
stressed by such 
eminent design- 
ers as Lelong 
and Lanvin. The 
exceedingly 
popular cravat 
me be worn in 
different ways. 
Sizes 16, 36 to 44. 















































the place in the sun still occupied by the two-piece cos- 
tume, while the rest announce in no undecided terms 
that the one-piece frock is destined to be worn as much 
asever. The perennial popularity of the coat dress—made 
so smartly by Patou and welcomed so thankfully by the 
larger woman—also continues unabated, with designs No. 
4891 and 4950 suggesting just enough new touches to 
assure its conformity to the latest mode. The buttoned- 
from-neck-to-hem idea, which Bernard has used so suc- 
cessfully, is emphasized in the first, and Patou’s surplice 
closing, which minimizes the overlarge bust, in the second. 

The waistline nearest to normal is from four to five 
inches below hip-bone, while many are lower or negligible. 
Often there is an upward slant in front, as in designs No. 
4952 and 4947, or at the side, as in No. 4933 and 4950. Bod- 
ices are straight, for the most part, and sometimes blouse. 

Skirts are full, and have plaits, or a moderate circular 
cut or godets, at sides, in front, or all around. Both cir- 
cular and plaited effect may even be in one skirt, as in 


(Continued on Page 64) 








Here is the 
straight-skirt 
exception that 
proves the rule 
of flares and 
plaits, with the 
deep Paris V 
of Lenief and 
Patou. Navy 
serge with 
white piqué 
vestee would be 
smart, or silk 
crépe, if tie 
effect is 
used, Sizes 
16,36to 46, 
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Two-piece 

dresses, real 
or simulated, are 
made by every 
Paris house. In 
this silk crépe 
the skirt is at- 
tached to waist 
in back, but 
sewed to liningin 
front. Sizes 16, 

36 to 42. 
































Lelong’s smart- 
ness and so- 
phistication 
speak in the 
deep yoke, v 
mannish col- 
lar, trim sleeves, 
flap pockets 
and plaited 
skirt of this 
jumper frock 
of kasha or wool 
jersey. Sizes 14 
and 16, 36 to 
44. 
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The Styles Launched 
Jor Spring by Paris 


(Continued from Page 63) 


No. 4952; while No. 4945, with its perfectly straight 
skirt, is the exception that merely goes to prove the rule. - 
A strictly tailored treatment of the inverted plait idea, 
which is offered by every house in Paris, is shown in 
No. 4934, with arrows as the completing touch. 

The correct skirt length, from 12 to 16 inches from the 
ground, remains unchanged. 

Pockets—that blessing for so long unfairly bestowed 
upon the male alone—have again come into their own, 
furnishing a very important note to daytime fashions. 
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Pour 
fashion 
features 
in one 

dress! The 

Separate tie- 

COoltiatr, 

cape back, 

fancy sleeve 
and scal- 
loped circu- 
lar flounce. 
Sizes 16, 36 


to 44. 














Excellent for the 
larger woman is 
this coat-dress of 
wool reps or 
twill, sponsored 
by Patou, with 
over collar of 
piqué. Such a 
dress is always 
good style. Sizes 
36 to 50. 


























As for the neck line, on many of the smartest dresses 
the becoming and popular v alternates with the soft man- 
nish collar that has been adopted by so many smart 
women in Paris. There is a decided tendency to “‘dress”’ 
the neck in some way, hence the cravat or the short scarf 
tie of Nos. 4941, 4939 and 4947. 

Long sleeves for daytime wear will be the sine gua non 
of the well-dressed woman. They may be straight and 
trim and tight-fitting, with or without cuffs, as seen in 
five of the eleven designs shown here; they may own 
allegiance to the bishop school with its straight band cuff 
and its choice of using or not using circularly cut inserts, 
as in designs No. 4945 and 4939; or they may follow the 
looser straight or slightly bell-shaped mode sponsored by 
Vionnet and seen in Nos. 4891 and 4947. But to be smart 
for daytime they must be long, and from that rule there 
is no escape. 

An example of the popular cape back, so cleverly done 
by Chanel, is seen in No. 4939, a design that proves a 
boon to the woman with too generous hips, since it tends 
to straighten the line from neck to hem. 




















The upward 
slanting waist- 
line, used 50 
effectively by 
Lelong, is: the 
feature on this 
one-piece dress 
of satin-backed 
crépe, with 
slightly bell- 
shaped sleeves 
and soft tie. It 
comes in sizes 


16, 36 to 48. 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 





Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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BARRIER E EEE 


BUICK were an ordinary car in other 
respects, it still would earn a vast volume 
of public approval for the Buick engine alone. 


The Buick Valve-in-Head principle is right. 
All successful race drivers use overhead-valve 
engines. Extra power, surplus stamina and 
gasoline economy account for this choice. 
Every Indianapolis 500-mile race for the past 
thirteen years has been won by a car with 
this kind of an engine. 


Twenty-one years ago, the first Buick Valve- 
in-Head engine was built. Concentrating 
on this better type ever since, has enabled 
Buick engineering to make it one of the 


“the letter containing this expres- 
ston from a Buick owner is in the 
records of the Buick Motor Company. 
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smoothest, most correctly balanced power 
plants ever given to a motor car. 


Andamore reliable one. Because of the years of 
test and research that have gone into it, the rec- 
ord of a Buick engine is strikingly clean of repair 
shop attention, no matter how hard it is driven. 


People who have taken long trips in a Buick 
know best how much this engine adds to the 
comfort of Buick owners. Its extra reserve of 









power is most welcome in emergencies or on 
difficult grades in the mountains. 


Whenever motor cars are discussed, one of the 
first things heard is this remark: 


“Buick has a wonderful engine!” 


BUICK MOTOR COM PANY 


FLINT ~— Division of General Motors Corporation ~ MICHIGAN 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK Oshawa, Ontario 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities — Dealers Everywhere 
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Flow One Business Girl Solved the (lothes Problem 


By GERTRUDE AUSTIN 





























Brillo for your aluminum. 


Brillo for all your kitchen 
ware. Brillo for your stove, 
sink and tubs. Brillo for your 
ice-box and washing machine. 
Brillo for tiling. Brillo for 
copper, bronze, nickel and 
brass. 

Brillo—the soft fibre pads 
and polisher — saves whatever 
it cleans—and saves your 
hands. No rags—no brushes 
— no powder —no acid. 


110,000,000 packages sold. 
BRILLO Guarantee 


desire to be well dressed, the problem of good clothes 
and how to obtain them is an almost constant, and 
certainly a disturbing, concern. 

This article is intended for those women who have not 
more than fifteen dollars a week to cover car fares, lunches, 
an occasional luxury, candy, theater, silk stockings, gifts— 
and clothes! Don’t you often wonder how on earth you are 


Ts THE business woman of moderate means with a 







" 





A new aluminum or other cook- The smart business woman going to dress even decently, let alone becomingly and in 
ing utensil free for any BRILLO chooses frocks like the abooe for style, on what remains in your purse after all the necessary 
faa $0 clesn. Re ob ene oe. deductions? Yet at the suggestion of making your own 
is so a eading department, . . 
hardware and grocery stores, and at 10 and cuffs of poh ‘iaahinkale clothes you lift your eyebrows and your hands in 
and 25c stores everywhere. Hele. Age A id ce Ae despair and exclaim: “Make my own clothes? How 
ae ae ae ae We can I? When can I? I could never sew!” 
with gold or silver metal but- e You are wrong. If you are intelligent enough to 
tons and belt; the design, in E read and understand a newspaper, and if you are wise 





enough to discriminate between what you need and 
what you can manage to be happy without, you can 
be modishly and becomingly dressed on all occasions. 

Let me tell you how I did it. My salary, as a 
stenographer, was thirty dollars a week. The day 
after I received my first pay envelope I had fifteen 
dollars left, the other half having gone to help pay 
the expenses of our home. For some time I despaired. 
Fifteen dollars—and I wanted to do so much with it! 


(Continued on Page 75) 


sizes 14, 16, 36 to 42, also |} 
permits a NV neck. Gray or ay 
brown herringbone tweed f 
makes the dress at right center; \ 
sizes 16, 36 to 42. At extreme 

right a navy serge, sizes 16, 

36 to 42, has crépe-de-chine tie. 

Below, a soft green fersey, 

in sizes 16, 36 to 44, has darker 4951 
green trimmings. Design al- 

lows inverted plait on each side, 








Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 





Name 








fee ee , ; eS Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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) Triple-Wrapped 
to guard 


their crispness 


NE IRN 


@ — Inner Bag 
 @©— Cardboard carton 
=) @— Wax-paper seal 





SESS EL 


Le eee ae 
Eadie Cove! faa re DS: 


Each golden flake is Oven-Crisp! 


Post Toasties, Double-Thick Corn Flakes, come only crispness in milk or cream. See how their crispness 
in the famous red and yellow package. Oven-fresh lasts to the last flake at the bottom of the bowl. 
from Battle Creek they are sent to your table triply Ask for Post Toasties by name. Send now for our 
guarded by: @ an inner bag; @ a cardboard free test package. Make the Milk or Cream test for 
carton; @ a wax-paper seal, Being Double-Thick  crispnessand flavor. Double-Thick means Double-Crisp! 


Corn c i POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., Dept. L.H. 6, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post 
; Flakes they are also Double Crisp. They have Health Products: Post Toasties (Double Thick | Corn hare, Grape- “Nuts, Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum 


Cereal, Instant Post d Post's Bran Chocolate. In Canada: Canadian Postum Cereal Company, 
the natural flavor of the corn. Test their flavor and — Etdo4g5 Front St. E,, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


© 1926, P. 


Post Toasties Double Thick Corn Flakes stay crisp in milk @ or cream 
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"SOLD ONLY DIRECT 
FROM OUR MILLS 

TO THE CONSUMER 
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REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE © 1926 RSHM 








AT A SAVING ! 
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Guaranteed 


HOSTERY 







WITH TOP, TOE AND HEEL OF FINEST LISLE 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 


REAL SILK, 
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This gold button identifies 
the Bonded Real Silk Rep- 
resentative when he calls at 
your home or office 
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OUR 10,000 BONDED 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CALL DAILY AT 

















INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 
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Sizes 14 and 16 
years, 36 to 44 


4948 
Sizes 
16 years, 
36 to 42 


hide the light of her attrac- 

tions under a bushel. It simply 
isn’t human nature. Just as she would 
shudder at the very thought of going 
shopping in curl papers, so the idea 
of not appearing at her best on every 
possible occasion is abhorrent to her. 
Yet, how many women know what 
that best is? 

From my own observations I am 
forced to the conclusion that the 
number of women, both urban and 
rural, who fail to realize their good 
points and their defects—to empha- 
size the one and disguise the other— 
is distressingly large. It is not that 
women underestimate the value of 
looking their best. The number of 
beauty parlors which even the smallest 
town can boast is mute proof that they 
do not. The average woman realizes 
to the full the power of beauty and 
charm, she strives desperately to be at- 
tractive—but she does remain pro- 
foundly ignorant in her selection of 
clothes! 

In my work with the extension service 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, this fact has been brought 
unmistakably home to me, for the sub- 
ject of clothes is one which is included in 


N: WOMAN would deliberately 


(Continued on Page 77) 






The Rules by Which One Selects the Right (lothes 


By Grace E. FrysiInGER 


Bright colors with soft tones blossom in flared 
frocks for spring, as in the two-piece sports dress, 
at extreme left, in chartreuse green or bois de rose 
crépe de chine, or the sports jumper, at left, of crépe 
de chine harmonizing or contrasting in color with 
its tweed or jersey skirt. Oras in the beige wool 
crépe street frock, left below, with matching crépe 
de chine tie collar, or the afternoon dress of black 
taffeta, center, with white organdie collar and cuffs, 
or the blue and white printed crépe at the right. 

















4937 
Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44 


4946 4938 
Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44 Sizes 16 years, 36 to 42 


When an enema 
is necessaty.... 


make it antiseptic 
with Lonite 


HE increasing use of the enema 
or rectal irrigation is one of the 
most hopeful signs that the public 
of today is taking a serious interest 
in the prevention of disease. 
Mothers of families especially are 
taking the advice of physicians in 
the administration of proper irriga- 
tion in cases of intestinal upsets. 
Elderly people, too, find in the 
enema welcome relief from senile 
constipation, insomnia and trouble- 
some gases. 





Zonite kills bacteria and 
soothes the tissues 


Nowhere do germs or bacteria multiply 
more rapidly than in the large intestine. 
The eae is autointoxication—fatigue, foul 
breath, bad complexion, anemia and prema- 
ture ageing of the individual. 

Zonite, with its powerful antiseptic and 
germ-killing powers, makes a desirable addi- 
tion to the enema. For, despite its germi- 
cidal strength, it is absolutely non-poisonous. 

It will not injure the delicate membranes 
of the intestinal wall. On the contrary, it will 
actually exercise a soothing and cleansing 
effect on the mucous lining of the intestine. 
Use one tablespoonful of Zonite to each 
ae of tepid water. A fountain syringe is 

est. 


Ask your physician about Zonite. Most 
people are surprised that such an antiseptic 
exists—safe even in the hands of a child and 
yet far more powerful, for instance, than any 
dilution of carbolic acid that can be applied 
to the body. Send for booklets indicated on 
coupon below. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Postum Bldg.,250 Park Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 


50c and $1.00 
Slightly higher in Canada 


fon 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapirs’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 





ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., Postum Building 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite 
booklet or booklets pies i below. (B10) 


OO Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
0 Nursery and the Baby 





At your druggist’s in bottles 
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Men Welcome the Stimulation of a \ 
Steaming Breakfast Dish of 


NewPettijohn's | 


RAN is only part 
of the whole wheat 
story. That’s why New 
Pettijohn’s is such a 
popular cereal. 

In New Pettijohn’s 
you get all of the finest 
hard white Montana 
wheat—rich in mineral 
salts, protein and en- 


The New Pettijohn’s 
is an appetizing, nour- 
ishing, satisfying food 
—a safe and efficient 
laxative. 


It cooks in 3 to 5 


Try it for breakfast 
tomorrow and see how 
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minutes. | 





ergy content. And all all the family enjoy it. 


the natural bran. 
The exclusive milling 





process retains the 
health-giving vitamins 
and brings out its dis- 
tinctive flavor. 








| The New Pettijohn’s is a 


deliciously palatable 
whole wheat food. 


It contains all the Vitamins, 
Energy Content and Mineral 
Salts of the Wheat Berry. 
and all the Natural Bran. 
With milk it forms what 
dietitians call a “perfect” 
food. 

It cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 


























New Sleeves to Ghange Old Frocks 
















At left above is 
a sleeve for tai- 
lored or semi- 
tailored dress 
with composi- 
tion buttons. 


At left below, the 
slashed bishop 
sleeve, developed in 
a soft wool or silk 
material, is fin- 
ished by an arrow 
embroidered either 
in silk or wool. 
















Here are eight different sleeves, 
which come in small, medium 
and large sizes, and all in one 
design, and with which one 
may give the new touch to an 
old frock. At left, a soft silk 
crépe or georgette has bands of 
same material or of embroid- 
At right is the popular 
straight cuffed sleeve for cloth. 





Le 


Three varieties of the 


tailored sleeve are 
here, suitable for 
either cloth or silk 
crépe. At extreme 
left is one cleverly 
cut to make one’s 
hands look grace- 
fully small, Next, 
another sleeve is fin- 
ished by strap cuff 
of same ‘material. 
Below is the semi- 


tailored sleeve, 


epaslt shoulder. 


NN 


One design, 
No. 4927, 
includes all of 
these sleeves 
in small, me- 


sizes. 


dium and large 


that owes its fame to Vionnet. 





s 


with 


Above in center, the smart straight 
cloth sleeve is finished by a narrow 
binding of flat braid. The sleeve with 
circular section should be only in soft 
materials, such as georgette or silk 
crépe; it is excellent in the all-lace 
frock. In circle is the straight sleeve 


Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage 


prepaid, from Home Pattern Co., 18 East 18th St., N. Y. C. Dresses, 45 cents; Sleeves, 35 cents. 
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Ten prominent diplomats have recently chosen 
Packard cars as affording that distinction so 
necessary to their business and social activities. 





THE AMBASSADORS’ CHOICE 


Those who are selected to represent this 
country at the courts of the great capitals must 
in turn select the things which will be in keep- 
ing with the importance of their missions. 


In England, a Packard Six has appeared at the 
Court of Saint James’s; while in France, an 
Eight has stood, an object of beauty, at the 
gates of the Palais de l’Elysée. 


In either Six or Eight is found the full measure 
of Packard beauty, Packard distinction and 
Packard dependability. 


PACKARD 


Ask The 


Man Who 


One 


Owns 
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NHE style of J & K Foot Saver Shoes 
is dependable. They voice perfectly 
accepted tastes and prevailing 
modes. They present a_ pleasing 
variety of models appropriate for different oc- 
casions and costumes. In Foot Savers, the 
new style conceits, all interesting fashion de- 
tails, are embodied. There is a model for every 
woman of every age in every walk of life. 





Foot Saver Shoes Combine 
Elegance and Ease 


The comfort features for which Foot Savers 
are justly famous, are concealed under their 
ultra-smart styles. Each is constructed with 
the distinctive J & K Arch feature that sup- 
ports and gives foot freedom at the same time; 
that assures and definitely promises lasting 
foot beauty; that awards you ‘‘ Foot Insurance 
for the Future.’’ 


Foot Savers Save the Feet 
and Adorn the Costume 


The scientific construction of Foot Savers pro- 
vides a control and guidance for every move- 
ment of your feet—just as Nature intended. 
Well-poised heels give perfect walking balance. 


. The arch curves naturally, providing comfort- 


able support. 
Foot Savers, Everywhere 


In almost every city and town there is an ac- 
credited agency for the famous J & K Arch 
Fitting Shoe, where you can be fitted with 
these new models in Foot Savers. If in doubt 
as to the dealer nearest you, write us. 


Ask for the booklet of Foot Saver Shoes showing the 


variety of seasonable styles. 


THE JULIAN ©@&® KOKENGE CoO. 


Makers of the famous — & K” arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
439 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tne Foot Saver 


J\ 
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(sape-Coats Will be Smart for SF pring 
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4943 
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Pent: the coffers of Paris this 


< 
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coat comes, an exact copy to the 
last button of a rare treasure, 
for it puts within a needle’s reach the 
spring season’s smartest offering— 
the cape-coat. And one does not 
have to be the artiste to make it, 
for the difficulty of adjusting sleeve, 
shoulder seam and cape smartly to- 
gether has been avoided—-the cape 
buttons on! The cape is one of the 
few things that is as becoming to the 
woman with width and size in hips 
as to the slim and perfect 16—it 
straightens the line from neck to 
hem. A professional pressing at the 
finish will leave nothing to be desired. 
Choose, from the sarie design, 
whether it shall be the sports version 
of gray or brown or blue or rose 
tweed, with great patch pockets and 
low buttoned collar, as sketched at 
left above; or a smart general-wear 
coat, without the sports-like pockets, 
of fine beige twill as seen at right 
above; or an afternoon coat of gray 
broadcloth with the rolling collar 
shown at the bottom of the page— 
always unlined, as so many of the 
new spring coats will be. It would 
be delightful for summer, made of 
wine-colored velveteen. All versions 
come in one design— Number 4943 — 
in sizes 14, 16 years, 36 to 42. 















































Contt0ls the Arch 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by 
mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York 
City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents. 
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Stack up 


the Beech-Nut sandwiches 


for areal winter luncheon/ 


TACK them up “ready to eat’’. 
Stack them up high. The “‘ap- 
petites are coming’ in the brisk and 
snappy air, and you are sure to need 
plenty of Beech-Nut. 


Smooth, flavory Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter! It certainly does bring a 
warm contented glow in weather 
like this—both to the young and 
the not-so-young. 

Just spread one slice with good dairy 


butter and the other slice with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. So quick 


and simple, and you've no idea how 
smooth and delicious it is. Home- 
made bread or baker’s—white, 
brown or whole-wheat—biscuits, 
buns or crackers—Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter is the heart of the sandwich 
—flavorous, nutritious, healthful. 


Beech-Nut is the leading peanut 
butter; insist on Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter at your grocer’s. You know 
it’s pure. And ome jar of the medium 
size will spread twenty-six slices of 


bread. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


EE een 


ae 


To i anne en oe 


Beech-Nut 


**Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor’’ 
Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, Spaghetti, 
Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork. and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 


Beech-Nut Confections 
Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Candy Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


eech-Nut Peanut Butter 





Gee er he = eit 
POLS we i Rainn atin = leek ae 





BEECH-NUT QUALITY:++AT EVERYDAY PRICES 
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SOUTHERN BISCUITS 


6 Tablespoonfuls Snowdrift 
3 Cupfuls Flour - 6 Teaspoonfuls Baking Powder 
34 Teaspoonful Salt 
I Cupful Liquid, Milk or Water 





Mix and sift flour, baking powder and salt together. Cut Snow- 
drift into the flour with a Knife. Add liquid to make a soft dough. 
Roll out on a slightly floured board to %-inch thickness. Cut 
with a biscuit cutter. Put on a greased pan or baking sheet 
and bake in a very hot oven (450 degrees F.) 10 to 12 minutes. 

If sour milk is desired, add 1 teaspoonful soda and leave 
out 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder for above proportions. 





% < 


Snowdrift is a rich, creamy shortening = by the Wesson Oil’ people 


“made 
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What Price Parties? 


(Continued from Page 56) 


r trip of every dance frock, has laid the 
foundation for a campaign of wiser selec- 
tion, which we firmly believe will swell 
her college wardrobe in size and practi- 
cality without adding an increase to the 
cost. 

Everyone at some time or another has 
bought a frock that was too elaborate for 
the use given it, too fragile, perhaps too 
formal or too something else. Why, 
questioned Marion, as she set about her 
task of taking stock, would not a careful 
tabulation of each dress, its original cost, 
the price of cleaning and renovating and 
the number of times it was worn, show 
exactly wherein the faults and virtues of 
that dress lay? And why, with such a 
background to profit from, could not the 
faults be eliminated and the virtues re- 
peated in future planning? 

With this end in view, Marion got out 
the clothing-account book that she has 
kept for the last four years, unearthed a fat 
“memory”? scrapbook full of programs 
and other party souvenirs and set to 
work. 

The first entry in the account book 
showed an apricot taffeta dress, made at 
home in 1922, whose total cost, including 
remodeling and cleaning, was $26.08. 
The frock had been worn sixteen times, 
and the cost per trip was therefore $1.63. 
A lavender georgette, purchased the fol- 
lowing year and also fashioned at home, 
represented an expenditure of $19.60, 
which, at the rate of fourteen wearings, 
came to $1.40 per trip. The largest sum 
of money went into a pink crépe-de-chine 
dress, made in 1923 with the aid of a dress- 
maker. The original cost, plus renovation 
and cleaning, totaled $29.70, or $1.65 for 
each of the eighteen times it saw party 
service. 


The sum of $24.44 was spent for a coral 
georgette, made at home last year, and 
the cost for each of the four times it has 
been worn thus far is $6.11. In contrast 
to this very high figure, a black velvet 
“‘hand-me-down”’ of the year before, 
worn to theaters, dances and for dinner 
guests at home, represented the extremely 
modest sum of 75 cents for each of its 
twelve appearances. An entry of $13.00 
for a yellow batiste, made last year at a 
cost of $3.00 for the material, $3.00 for the 
hemstitching and $7.00 for the dressmaker, 
and worn five times at a cost of $2.60 for 
each occasion, brought the accounts to a 
close, and Marion started to sum up the 
record. 

For the entire three-year period, her 
six party dresses had averaged $2.35 a 
trip, a figure that may be reduced by 
the wear they will give during the coming 
year, since all of them are still in use. But 
the most amazing discovery was the fact 
that the cost of making a simple little 
batiste dress, useful chiefly in summer, 
was out of all proportion to the value of 
the material or the use obtained, while one 
of the most faithful dresses of all was the 
“‘hand-me-down”’ from an aunt. 

Now, surely this sort of information is 
valuable not only in regard to evening 
dresses, but in connection with any frock 
representing a fair-sized investment. So 
why not tie a tag on every frock hanger, 
and as each dress is worn mark down the 
date, so that a record of wearings may be 
compared with a record of expenditure 
and the cost-per-trip figures arrived at? 
One would soon find out which materials 
and which types of garments were most 
practical for one’s needs, and the resultant 
saving would surely be worth the small 
effort involved. 


Ftow One Business Girl Solved the 
©lothes Problem 


(Continued from Page 66) 


The situation seemed hopeless. Then some- 
one suggested making my own clothes. 
I lifted my eyebrows in wonder, my hands 
in despair. 

But I was wrong. I determined, after 

much persuasion, to try, and discovered 
how simple it was. First, of 
course, there were things I had 
to choose between and those I 
had to discard. I discarded per- 
fume, expensive scented pow- 
der, the idea of a fur coat and 
all the little frills that might 
have delighted my girlish heart 
if | could have afforded them, 
but which, not being known, 
could not be missed. 
_ Then I proceeded to the sub- 
ject of clothes. With the aid of 
a ‘ew interested friends, I de- 
cided upon the color most be- 
coming to me, and then other 
colors that I might wear which 
Would harmonize with this. The 
Co.or Was gray. I knew that in order to be 
becomingly, and at the same time econom- 
ically, dressed I’d have to make gray my 
color and stick to it. Those articles I was 
lorced to purchase I did wisely and with- 
out haste. I compared prices, selected the 
things best suited for my purpose and then 
bought them, going on the basis of quality 
rather than price. 

Che first dress I made myself cost $4.50 
and was modeled after a $25 dress I had 
seen and admired, with the addition of 
Original touches that did not appear on the 
$25 garment. To make it I bought for 
forty-five cents a pattern which contained 
full and intelligible instructions as to how 
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to cut and put the dress together. Since 
the pattern was my correct size, the com- 
pleted dress naturally fitted well. I sewed 
it one Saturday afternoon when the other 
girls were at the theater, and in four hours 
I had a dress which, after being pressed by 
the tailor for 50 cents, lead my 
friends to compliment me on 
my skill and good looks. 

Finding this dress fitted so 
well, I cut the same design 
from some unbleached muslin, 
so that it would not tear, and for 
every dress this season I have 
used it, adding touches of color, 
embroidery or buttons to lend 
individuality and chic to the 
outfit. Everything I made could 
be worn with gray—a blue flan- 
nel dress, a maize flannel dress, 

a black georgette with gray and tan 
flowers—so that I always had a com- 
plete color scheme. The three addi- 
tional dresses together cost me $18.50! 

Avoid dressing @ la mode regardless of 
how ridiculous that particular style or 
color of dress makes you appear. No mat- 
ter that your most becoming color isn’t 
the latest this season; for you it is the 
best. If you stick to it, with harmonious 
variations, you will always appear well 
dressed and different from the bulk of 
other women. 

The onslaught of purples of the past 
season was nauseating. Blondes wore 
purple; brunettes wore it; girls with red 
hair affected it. If you were clever, you 
did not get purple unless you had always 
worn that color because it was best suited 
to you. 
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in the Perfume of You 


lack of them? Is it something only 
young people have, and lose? No... 


It 


sponsive charm; but charm that is 
vivid, bright, changing, always alive, 
always different... It is charm that 
can stir hidden depths, and create 
memories. That can turn back years 
in seconds, yet make seconds pass 
as years...It is charm that comes 
ina breath,andbreathesspring when 
it is autumn... The charm you'll 
find in thePerfumes of Youth, Cappi 
and April Showers! 


HAT is Youth? Is it something 
to be measured in years—or 


Cappi! April Showers! Perfumes 
of Youth! Say these words over 
slowly. They spell a magic perfume 
artists have devoted centuries to 
seeking—and Cheramy has found 
—perfumes you must own, and 
study, and use—perfumes whose 
delicate contrast will-accent the 
loveliness of your varying moods, 
and give you a self-confidence, a 
vividness of personality, a charm 
that people call YOUTH! 

Fortunately, for your complete suc- 
cess, these odors are not only to be had 
in the perfume—but in toilet water, cool 
and refreshing—in bath salts and dusting 
powder—in talcum, face powderandcom- 


pact... Everything that goes to make 
you beautiful may also make you young! 


is charm ... Not quiet, unre- 


CHERAMY 


Sane SHOWERS SACHET, breathing 
the freshness of Youth, $1.00. Face 
Powder, in the frve true tones, 750 


Rouge, 


Perfume, sparkling vials of enchant- 
ment, $4.00, $2.50, and $1.00. Double 
Compact, a little silvery jewel with 


beauty 


diffused loveliness, $2.00. 


THE 


NEW YORK 


in light and dark shades, 50c. 


inside, $2.00. Toilet Water, 





PERFUMES OF YOUTH 
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More 
Trouble! 


T always seemed to hap- 
pen. Everytime she 
met a man she really liked: 


For a while the man 
would be an eager suitor; 
then mysteriously he would 
cease his attentions and 
turn to some other girl. 


This time he had trans- 
ferred his affections to one 
of her own best girl friends, 
who also began to “cut” 


her. 

What could be the 
trouble? The thing had 
absolutely broken her 
spirit. 





* * x 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from soine deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 
Moreover, in using Listerine 
to combat halitosis, you are 
quite sure to avoid sore throat 
and those more serious illnesses 
that start with throat infections. 





Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 114 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 














A Challenge 


We’ll make a little wager 
with you that if you try 
one tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you’ll come back 
for more. 









LARGE TUBE 
25 CENTS 
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Rules by Which One Selects the Right @lothes 


(Continued from Page 69) 











the comprehensive program of Home 
Demonstration work. 

Codperatively, the various state col- 
leges of agriculture and the United States 
Department of Agriculture send out 
through the country home demonstra- 
tion agents whose business it is to assist 
women in the problems of home making. 
The importance of right selection in dress 
is included in the instruction given. Dur- 
ing the last year more than 500,000 of 
these women, meeting in groups, made a 
careful study of color in relation to com- 
plexion, fabric and design, as adapted to 
figure, and all the other de- 
tails that go into the mak- 
ing of the truly well-dressed 
woman. Intelligent choos- 
ing of styles for the indi- 
vidual, with due regard to 
good points and bad, was 
carefully stressed, and each 
woman endeavored to dis- 
cover for herself what shape 
of hat best suited her type, 
what corsets and shoes were 
most satisfactory, what 
fabrics would give her the 
best service. She studied 
each item of her clothing, 
and the ensemble asa whole. 

The plan followed in this 
group work with our home 
demonstration agents is surprisingly sim- 
ple and easy toadopt. In the room where 
the meeting is held, large sheets of paper 
are placed against the wall and each woman 
in turn stands with her back to the paper 
while her figure is outlined on the blank 
surface. The proportions of the perfect 
figure are then given, and each student of 
style roughly checks up the discrepancies 
between her own and the perfect model. 

With the head as the unit of measure- 
ment, the following is the table by which 
women may determine how near their own 
figures approach to that of the ideal: 

HEADS 

Top of heanto fioe®. ... .« ... 8 
Top of head to chin. So Tae ee ORE 
Length of neck. . . . . 
Top of head to shoulders 
Underarm to waistline. . 
Top of head to bust line. 
Top of head to waistline 
Top of head to hips. 
Top of head to knees . 
Bottom of knees to floor. Scary 
Bust measurement (usually 2 inches 

smaller than hips) .... . : 
Width of hips, side to side . 
Hip measurement. ho 
Waistline measurement . 
Waist to floor Senet 
Width of shoulders . 
Width of waist . Re A eee 
Elbow should meet waistline. 
Wrist should be 4 head below hip. 


Six general groups, embracing every 
type of figure, may be given as follows: 
The ideal, which can wear anything; the 
tall and slender; the tall and broad; the 
tall and angular; the short and stout; the 
short and thin. Then, with the individual 
figure duly pigeonholed in the group to 
which it belongs, the work of emphasizing 
assets and concealing liabilities may begin. 

For the tall, slender figure, broad collars, 
yokes and frills are suggested. Sleeves 
may be full and flaring, belts wide; or, ifa 
beltless frock is desired, there may be some 
ornamentation at the waistline. Over- 
blouses and peplums, full blouses and full 
Skirts, double skirts and triple skirts are 
especially becoming, while materials that 
have body and firmness are best. 

For the tall, broad figure, surplice effects 
and long collars are good. Belts should be 
narrow, soft and inconspicuous, sleeves fit 
smoothly and easily, and any decorative 
motifs placed toward the center of the 
figure. Vertical lines are becoming and 
materials should be soft. 

The woman with a tall, angular frame 
should wear rolling collars with round lines 
and in general try to conceal the bones 
of her neck. Scarfs are very becoming, 
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sleeves should be loose, and, wherever 
possible, dresses should accentuate curved 
lines. Moderately soft materials are 
recommended and also avoidance of the 
dress that is made flat and tight across the 
bust. 

The short, stout figure should adopt 
flat, narrow collars or no collars at all, 
keeping the neck line U or V shaped. Sur- 
plice style is becoming, and straight, verti- 
cal lines that keep the decorations well 
within them. Long tunics, long, plain- 
fitting sleeves, long strings of beads, all 
accentuate height and are much to be 
desired. Narrow, incon- 
spicuous belts with the 
waistline broken by vest or 
panel effects should be 
chosen, if any is worn, and 
materials should be soft, 
dull finished and plain in 
color. 

For the short, thin figure, 
one-piece dresses that fit 
loosely are best. Soft, roll- 
ing collars, vertical lines in 
panels and trimmings, 
which give both apparent 
length and width, and ma- 
terials of moderate stiffness, 
with high luster and plaided 
or figured design, are wise 
selections. 

But perhaps your chart will reveal just 
one fault in an otherwise average figure. In 
that case, the following general rules have 
been found practicable for special defects: 

If you are long-waisted, choose wide 
belts and sashes, wide belting in skirt, 
horizontal lines emphasized on the waist, 
or a full blouse with yoke, bertha or broad 
collar. 

If you are short-waisted, avoid waist 
and skirt of contrasting color and material. 
Carry along the lines of the waist verti- 
cally by panel effects, seams, trimmings or 
long collars. Have the narrowest possible 
waistline finish, and go in for one-piece 
dresses, preferably without belts. 

If you have large hips, use the one-piece 
dress that is belted loosely, or not at all, at 
the waistline. If your waist is narrow in 
proportion to the hips, have the bodice 
slightly bloused. Avoid pockets, trimmings 
or any fullness that adds bulk at the hip line, 
as well as coats and peplums which end at 
that point, and skirts that are too long. 

If you have a large bust, select only the 
low-bust corsets and brassiéres, and break 
up the blouse by surplice closing or vestee. 

If you have a flat chest, use fichus and 
fluffy fronts in blouses, broad collars and 
berthas. Round shoulders are best con- 
cealed by shoulder seams placed a little 
back of the normal shoulder line. Avoid 
cape collars and those that give a round 
effect. Square shoulders have their angles 
softened by kimono sleeves and drop shoul- 
der effects, while round neck lines and roll- 
ing collars are, of course, to be preferred 
to those with square lines. 

If you have short, fat arms, you should 
wear long sleeves that fit easily. If, how- 
ever, you insist upon short sleeves, they 
should at least cover the elbow. If you 
have long, thin arms, use sleeves that are 
full or flaring and sleeve lengths that are 
broken by cuffs or horizontal trimmings. 

If your neck is long and thin, adopt 
broad neck lines, rolling or high collars. 
Wear the hair rather low, hats that turn 
down, and, whenever possible, scarfs or 
furs. If your neck is short and thick, 
collarless dresses are best, with the neck 
line U or V shaped. If a collar is worn, it 
should be flat and narrow. Dress the hair 
rather high upon the head and wear hats 
that are not too broad and that turn up 


slightly, to add to your height. 


Such are the important points to con- 
sider if you would have that elusive thing 
which spells the difference between the 
woman who always looks well dressed and 
the one who merely wears clothes. 
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No off-color teeth 


—no toneless gums 


when that dingy film is removed 


Accept this remarkable dental test. You'll gain 
the dazzling white teeth and coral-like gums 
that make smiles a¢tractive and inviting. 


ODERN dental science has made 
important, recent discoveries in 
lightening cloudy teeth. 


In a few days you can work great 
changes in the color of your teeth; can 
give them dazzling whiteness, and your 
gums the healthy coral tint you envy. 

If you seek new beauty and new charm, 
test this new way. Do as millions are 
doing on dental advice. Multiply the 
value of your smile. Mail the coupon. A 
10-day test will be sent you. 


Beneath the film are 
gleaming, glorious teeth 


Run your tongue across your teeth, and 
you will feel a film, a viscous coat that 
covers them. 

That film is an enemy to your teeth— 
and your gums. You must remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. It absorbs discolorations and gives 
your teeth that cloudy, “‘off-color’’ look. 

Germs by the millions breed in it and 
lay your teeth open to decay. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea 
and gum disorders. 


e 
Tooth troubles and gum : 
t 
Mi the worst — 
enemy to teeth 


3 can feel it with your tongue 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


troubles now are largely traced to 
that film. 


Many old-time methods fail in success- 
fully combating it. That's why, regardless 
of the care you take. now, your teeth remain 
unattractive. 


New methods remove it. 
And Firm the Gums 


Now, ina new-type dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent, dental science has discovered effective 
combatants. Their action is to curdle the 
film and remove it, then to firm the gums. 


Less effective methods fail in these 
results. Thus the world has turned, largely 
on dental advice, to this new method. 


What you see when that film is re- 
moved—the whiteness of your teeth—will 
amaze you. You are simply hiding the 
natural beauty of your teeth. 


es -- 
A few days’ use will prove its power 


beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon. A 
ten-day tube will be sent you free. 


FRE 


for 10-Day Tibe to The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


Mil Papsadént 


Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 212, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











Save Money 


Buy direct from the factory 
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Vacuum Cleaner 


Now * 39 


Be your own demonstrator. We ship 
the wonderful Sturtevant to you for 
10 days’ free trial. Use it as if it 
were your own. If you agree that it 
is superior to any electric vacuum 
cleaner, regardless of price, keep it 
and pay for it on easy terms. If not, 
ship it back. You are the sole judge. 
You are dealing with a 62-year old 
concern with nearly $10,000,000 as- 
sets. Thousands of people now buy 
this easy, economical way. 


PAY AS YOU USE 
THIS WONDERFUL 


UIIPL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


It comes fully equipped with all attach- 
ments. Light weight—a powerful cleaner. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 
and Modern Priscilla Proving Plant. The 
finest, experience and money can build— 
our supreme offering. Compare it. Give 
it every test. By selling to you direct, we 
save considerable distributing expense and 
we pass the difference 
onto you. Merely mail 
the coupon now for 
free trial or com- 
plete information. 
No money in ad- 
vance. The 10-day 
free trial must sell the 
Sturtevant. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 











B. F. Sturtevant Company 
Department 1, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


[J Ship me a Sturtevant vacuum cleaner for ten 
days’ free inspection. If I keep it I will pay 
$39.00 as follows: $4.00 at the end of the trial 
period and then at the rate of $5.00 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
Do not send a Sturtevant vacuum cleaner 
until I order it. Instead, mail me literature 
with complete information. 


SS ee 
City 





State 





Street Address ——__— 
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Shipments are made f. o. b. our plants in Boston, 
Mass., Camden, N. J., Sturtevant, Wis., or 
Berkeley, Calif., whichever is nearest to you. 





was guided by his Danish owner 
and trainer, under Darroll’s low- 
voiced directions. 

A query from Darroll, a grunted 
reply from the trainer, and Polar 
emerged stealthily from the screen 
of bushes. So quietly did he step forth that 
scarce a twig stirred. So lupine was he in 
looks and movement that the spectators 
could almost have sworn they beheld a 
gaunt giant timber wolf slink into view 
from the underbrush. 

Polar was a born actor and he had been 
well trained. There was something tre- 
mendous in his halt of astonishment at the 
supposed view of Lois—who, by the way, 
was not actually within his line of vision 
just then but was chatting with the Mis- 
tress on the summerhouse steps—and in 
the hideous silent upcurl of his tushed lips. 
He was not a pretty sight as he worked 
thus at his trainer’s sharp commands. But 
he was compelling and grim. No theater 
audience, after getting that first malign 
glimpse of him, would wonder at the hero- 
ine for leaping in terror from her seat at 
such a fearsome sight. 

“‘Good!”? commented Darroll. 
more. This time we’ll shoot it.” 

A word to the Malemute from the 
trainer, an order from Darroll to the two 
cameramen, and the scene was reénacted. 
While both cameras buzzed, the wolf-like 
head slipped evilly into view again. The 
leanly powerful giant body slid snakelike 
forward from the masking shrubs. Then, 
as before, at command, Polar halted 
crouchingly, his face wrinkled, his fangs 
bared as he glared at the imaginary girl. 


“Once 


NE camera was busy with a close-up, 

the other with a long shot. Darroll 
beamed. Then he groaned in pettish fury. 
Across the focus of both cameras—clearly 
in the long-shot lens and a blur in the 
close-up—swept a galloping silver-gray 
shape, a footage-spoiling shape that 
changed and ruined the whole tenor of the 
two films. 

Gray Dawn had been shut up in the 
Mistress’ room. A maid had gone thither 
on some errand. Not seeing the sleeping 
collie on the far side of the dresser, she 
had gone out again, leaving the door of the 
room open. Dawn had wakened from his 
nap and had wandered forth in quest of 
human society. He found it. Scent and 
sound enabled him to track the group 
sitting on the summerhouse steps. Eagerly 
he rushed down the slope of the lawn to 
join them. Not only did he want to be 
with the Mistress and the Master, but 
with Lois. Several times, during his week 
of semi-imprisonment, she had come into 
the house to pet him and talk tohim. In- 
creasingly he liked her. 

Another and less welcome scent was in 
the still summer air, the scent of Polar. 
The Malemute was out of sight at that 
moment in the shrubbery. Dawn’s nose 
told him accurately the precise locality of 
the stranger dog. Much he longed to 
wheel forthwith into the bushes and dis- 
pute Polar’s right to be hiding on The 
Place. But even more he wanted to join 
his loved friends on the steps. The finding 
and ousting of the Malemute could wait 
until he had greeted the humans. 


E FLASHED past the thicket as Polar 
emerged from it. Thus he spoiled the 
whole scene. He could not have timed his 
enthusiastic advent in a more thoroughly 
Dawn-like way. To his chagrin he was not 
received with an enthusiasm equaling his 
own. Indeed, he was received with no 
enthusiasm at all. His almost morbid 
sensitiveness told him at once that for 
some obscure reason he was in disgrace 
again. His head and tail drooped miser- 
ably under the Master’s vexed reproof. 
“‘I suppose I ought to take him all the 
way up to the house and chain him,” said 
the Master to the world in general. ‘‘ But 
I want to see this. Here, Dawn, come in 
here.”’ 
He opened the door at the top of the 
summerhouse steps and motioned the 
collie to enter the little room. Crestfallen 


The Ftoodoo Mascot 


(Continued from Page 23) 


and glum, Gray Dawn obeyed; and the 
door was slammed shut behind him. Once 
more, for no apparent cause at all, he was 
a prisoner. These were abominable days, 
full of strange people and a hate-worthy, 
strange dog and incomprehensible prohi- 
bitions and much captivity. Dawn was 
wretched. 

“He'll make no more trouble,”’ the 
Master informed the fuming Darroll. 
“T’m sorry he spoiled all that footage. 
More cash to be lopped off the Fund’s 
share of the picture, I suppose.” 

Darroll did not answer. Already he was 
busy repeating the shrubbery scene. For 
the third occasion, Polar went through his 
work; this time without mishap; the 
two cameras registering his every move 
and look. A fourth repetition, to make 
certain of success—in true motion picture 
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tradition—and Darroll was ready for the 
next phase in the story. 

Lois Farady left the summerhouse steps 
and seated herself gracefully on the rustic 
bench at the margin of the lake. The 
“‘double’”’ made ready for her substitute 
plunge into the waters. The cameras sang 
busily. Then, as Lois posed there, the ma- 
chines were shifted. Polar began his 
creeping advance from the shrubbery to- 
ward the unseeing girl. 

Again the Malemute’s work drew a nod 
of approval from Darroll. Creeping low, 
his fangs glinting, his mask set in a grimace 
of half-fear, half-menace, the great brute 
slunk stealthily forward athwart the patch 
of lakeside lawn. As a rehearsal or even a 
retake for so long a scene would be diffi- 
cult, the cameras were called into action 
at his first step. 


HERE was something indescribably 

sinister in the Malemute’s wolf-like 
approach. Darroll glanced nervously at 
Lois, then for reassurance he looked toward 
the Danish trainer. The latter grinned 
back his confidence in his own ability to 
curb at a word the beast he was urging 
forward. By club and boot-toe he had im- 
pressed his mastership on the dangerous 
wolf-dog. He was confident of his power. 
But the cameraman whose duty it was to 
take the full-face view of the advance 
fidgeted nervously as he ground his ma- 
chine’s shiny crank. 

Meanwhile Gray Dawn had sulked his 
fill. To a nature as sunnily optimistic as 
his, it was desperately hard to remain 
sullen or sad for any length of time. When 
he had been shut into the summerhouse he 
had lain down on the matting floor with a 
heavy sigh, and had put his head dis- 
consolately between his forepaws. But it 
was not easy to stay unhappy when he 
could hear voices and motion all around 
him, outside his jail. 

He got up to investigate. One window 
of the summerhouse faced westward to the 
lake, another toward the Ramapo moun- 
tains. The third looked out on the stretch 
of lawn between the shrubbery and the 
bench whereon his dear new friend, Lois, 
was sitting. Coming at last to this win- 
dow in his quest for more intimate knowl- 
edge of what was happening, Gray Dawn 
stood on his hind legs and peered out 
through the unglazed aperture to the lawn 
six feet beneath him. At sight of Lois his 
tail began to wave. Then his tail stiffened 
to a ramrod, and a growl was born far 
down in his furry throat. 

Lois was gazing out across the lake, 
seeming oblivious of everything. Toward 
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her was moving the Malemute. 
Every motion and every line of 
Polar was vibrant with murder. 
Straight for the unknowing girl he 
was making his deadly way. None 
of the humans scattered here and 
there seemed to realize Lois’ dire peril, 
But Dawn realized it at a single glance. 
He had grown fond of her this past week. 
In any event, it was not in his white soul 
to permit any woman to be attacked or 
harmed while he had power to prevent it. 
As ever, his mind being made up, Gray 
Dawn wasted not an instant before going 
into action. The Malemute at this stage of 
his murderous progress was almost directly 
under the window. The two cameras were 
following him, inch by inch. Gray Dawn 
launched himself into the picture. 


wa a spring which called into play 
all his muscular prowess, he shot 
through the open window, that was barely 
wide enough to give space to him. Out 
and downward he swooped like a bolt of 
silver and snow. From a height of more 
than six feet he dropped. Impulsive as 
had been his leap, it had all of a collie’s 
queerly true sense of direction. He had 
gauged it to the inch. 

If any other creature is as uncannily 
quick of perception as a collie, it is a 
Malemute, for in him the wolf strain and 
the wolf brain still predominate. Polar 
was not taken unaware. He flashed back- 
ward and sidewise to dodge the descending 
avalanche of fur and fury. 

Dodge it he could not, even as he could 
not have dodged a bullet. But he braced 
himself for the assault, and his backward 
motion caused Dawn’s mighty weight to 
strike him glancingly instead of with full 
force. Before fairly colliding with him, 
Gray Dawn drove his rage-wrinkled jaws 
for his foe’s throat. Even as he braced 
himself to meet the charge, Polar slashed 
fiercely and cunningly for the collie’s 
underbody. Both missed their mark by a 
hair’s breadth. 

In what looked like the same move, the 
two combatants were locked in death 
battle. Over and over on the soft green 
turf they rolled in unloving embrace, 
roaring and foaming and striking. Then 
they were on their feet again, upreared to 
meet the shock of each other’s impact; 
then tangled in an inextricable mass of 
writhing bodies and gleaming, blood- 
flecked teeth. The duel was on. 

Followed a moment or two of indiscrimi- 
nate battling at close quarters. Dawn was 
the first to gain a strong grip. He drove 
his teeth into Polar’s broad chest, and he 
held on. The Malemute swirled madly 
about under the pressure, ripping one of 
Dawn’s ears with his rending jaws, but he 
could not shake loose his foe. Deep drove 
Dawn’s white teeth, with instinctive 
search for the great vein that traverses the 
chest muscles. Backward, by sheer force, 
he pushed the maddened Polar. 


HEN, in the midst of a supreme heave, 

his own hind foot slipped on the blood- 
slippery grass. Down went the collie in a 
sprawling heap, his jaws wrenched free of 
their chest grip by his own impetus. Polar 
dived greedily to the slaughter, tearing for 
the exposed underbody of his overthrown 
adversary. But a collie down is never a 
collie beaten. Over on his back rolled 
Dawn, with the speed of light, driving all 
four of his legs upward against the pounc- 
ing Malemute. The clawing feet smote 
Polar amidships, as he dived for his seem- 
ingly beaten opponent, checking his rush 
and deflecting the ravening jaws. 

Polar’s teeth closed on one of the up- 
thrust forelegs; but only in the flesh and 
sinews of it, a too hasty aim making him 
miss the bone. At the same time, and 
without so much as trying to rise or to 
drag loose his imprisoned foot, Dawn saw 
his chance and made instant use of it. 

Upward he drove his bleeding head, like 
a striking snake. His jaws found at last 
the mark they had sought. He had the 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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Let Fuller Brushes help you 


shorten kitchen hours 


Many women say that it’s in the kitchen 
that Fuller Brushes help the most. ‘These 
brushes scrub the vegetables, they clean the 
bottles, they keep the sink all shining. They 
dust the stove, they scour the pots, they 
swab the dirty dishes. And in a hundred 
other ways they lighten kitchen labor, 
shorten kitchen hours, and save lovely 
hands from the ugly marks of toil. 


As ten million women know, there’s 
scarcely any task within this busy room that 
can’t be better done and more quickly 
finished with a Fuller Brush. Fuller long 
ago recognized homekeeping as the biggest 
business in the world and for 18 years has 
concentrated on developing ways and 
means to simplify the work. The Fuller 
Man brings the result of all this study to 


your home. His products and his ideas have 
been created, tested and perfected in scien- 
tific laboratories and by our experimental 
staff of 142 experienced, critical house- 
wives. Next time the Fuller Man comes to 
your house ask him to explain how Fuller 
has studied the kitchen needs of women 
everywhere and developed the right brushes 
to meet those needs. 


He will show you the very newest Fuller 
Products, including the widely welcomed 
Silver Polish Cream which comes in a tube 
with a handy dauber. 





If you want to see the Fuller Man before his next 
regular call, telephone The Fuller Brush Co. Branch in 
your city, or write us at 1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, 
Conn., asking for the ‘Handy Brush Book.” 

(In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


SIMPLIFY THE BUSINESS OF HOMEKEEPING 


FULLER BRUSHES 


{ for kitchen, too } 

















Fuller Brushes 
Save Your Hands 


Here is the hand-saver set 
you will eventually have in 
your kitchen. How many 
of them have you now? 


Above, left co right 
Pastry, Percolator, 
Tube, Nursing 
Bortle and 
Bottle Brushes, 
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Always before eating 


“Seven year old Jeanne is get- 
ting quite ‘wised up’ on the 
dangers of dirt. She got a 
Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart at 
school and of course won 
her four gold stars. I never 
have to tell her now to wash 
before eating.” 

Mrs. Puiuip D. SHUPE 
Box 15, Lake Hamilton, Fla. 
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Now I like soap 
“Never did like soap and 
when I use it I like to do so 
as quickly as possible. I find 
that when I use Lifebuoy I 
am, feel and smell clean and 
mother hardly eversends me 
back for a second washing.” 


JOAN HINCHEY (age 10) 
7 East River St., Ilion, N.Y. 

















Nothing to worry about 


“Quite aside from the ‘genu- 

ine pleasure and physical 

= Iexperience, I use Life- 

uoy for the mental security 

I derive from knowing that 
it is a health safeguard.” 

Mrs. Roscogr LAWRENCE 
Wisconsin Apartments 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 














The Doctor ordered it 


“First, I used Lifebuoy on 
baby because the doctor or- 
dered it—a prominent baby 
specialist of Philadelphia... 
Now we a// use it because 
we /ike it.” * 

Mrs. Horace W. BOARDMAN 
719 Cooper St., Camden, N.]J. 


















HEN they come bounding in from 

school or play, fairly electric with vi- 
brant, joyous health, don’t you feel years 
younger yourself? It’s worry that ages. Their 
sickness leaves scars on you as well as on 
them. Their health keeps you young. 

Millions of mothers have found escape from 
worry about children’s health through the 
very real, everyday protection of Lifebuoy 
Health Soap. 

When youngsters are reveling in Lifebuoy’s 
wonderful health-guarding lather, Mother 
ceases to dread the dangers that lurk on dirty 
little hands—the dangers that follow con- 
tacts with schoolmates—the danger of tiny, 
forgotten scratches. 

And children just naturally take to Life- 
buoy. They like everything about it—its 
generous size, its orange-red color, its clean 
smell, the marvelous way it gets the dirt off, 
the tingling glow and softness of skin. 





You mothers—think what it means in hap- 
piness and pride to your children and their 
daddy to have you buoyantly, happily, joy- 
ously young—a pal—a playmate. Your 
youth belongs to them as much as it does to 
you—a family treasure beyond price. 


Protect Your Own Health Beauty 


Lifebuoy—a gorgeous Lifebuoy bath—re- 
charges you with fresh vitality. Tiredness is 
eased from muscles. Nerves are rested. And 
an entirely new sense of immaculacy is yours. 
From Lifebuoy comes stimulation—a fresh- 
ness that lasts for hours—and lovely pulsing 
color your skin did not have before. It safe- 
guards your health too. 

Try this fine, modern, different soap. Ina 
week you will agree with millions of mothers. 
“Tt is indispensable.”’ 


The Healttt Doctor 


LIFEBUOY= 


HEALTH SOAP 


GET SOME TODAY! Wash—bathe 
—shampoo—in hot water or cold— 
soft water or hard. Use Lifebuoy a 
week and you'll use Lifebuoy for life. 
GET SOME TODAY! 


February, 1926 





Dirt is dangerous 


“I do not like to deny my 
youngsters the joy of playing 
in dirt. But when the dirt is 
inacity park, it might prove 
dangerous but for the use 
immediately of Lifebuoy— 
with its comforting antisep- 
tic qualities.” 

Mrs. GeorGE G. BOGERT 
New York City 








The boy test 


“A soap that a small boy will 

use—and/ike—must be good.” 
W. D. ADAmMs 

12 Brighton Ave. 


Pleasantville, N.J 
A 


j 


J 


FREE—Send for this 
Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart 


Makes your youngsters self-washers. 
Makes a game of keeping clean—each 
one eager to make a 100% record. 
Usedin 40,000schoolsand 2,000,000 
homes. Write to Lever Bros. Co., 
Department 1, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Malemute by the jugular—in a grip that 


could not be shaken off. Polar knew his 
own awful danger even before the collie’s 
teeth had fairly closed on the momentarily 


exposed throat. This was the death grip, 
unless he could break free from it. 

With every atom of his giant strength 
he thrashed about, to shake off that vise 


hold. But Dawn hung on. Polar’s gyra- 
tions yanked Dawn to his feet again. The 
collic braced himself mightily and threw 


all his bewildered purpose into driving his 
teeth deeper through the mass of muscle 
and fur which protected the other’s jugu- 
lar. The end was inevitable, and the end 
was near. 

And now, helpless and hopeless, Polar 
showed a new phase of his wolf-like nature. 
Expecting certain death, he broke into a 
tumult of terrified howls. He was beaten. 


HEN astrange thing happened: Dawn 

seemed to realize that his enemy was 
become merely his victim. For he loosened 
the death-grinding hold that was working 
its steady way down to the jugular; and 
he stepped back a pace. There, swaying a 
little, he stood gravely looking at the 
beaten Polar. 

He had not long to look at him in that 
position. Still bellowing and ki-yi-ing in 
mortal terror, the Malemute turned and 
ran for the woods at top speed, tail be- 
tween legs, body humped double. He was 
seeking only to get as far away as possible 
from the dog he had sought to kill. 

Then and only then did the two cameras 
cease to grind. Cameramen always keep 
on at their work until the director’s call of 
“Cut!” stops them or until a scene ends. 
Darroll had been far too dumfounded to 
give the needful order. Wherefore, from 
two different angles and distances, every 
move of the wild battle had been photo- 
graphed, from Dawn’s sensational down- 
ward leap from the window to the Male- 
mute’s ignominious flight. 

The Mistress and the Master had beheld 
the battle, but had forborne to call off 
their dog. They knew that Dawn would 
hear their voices through the fight mists 
and the racket, and would obey the call. 
But also they knew his cessation of hos- 
tilities and his turning away from the 
scrimmage would have laid him open to an 
immediate and perhaps fatal flank attack 
from the Malemute. For similar reason 
Polar’s trainer had not dared to call off his 
dog. Thus, they had 
circled the two, vainly 
striving to break in be- 
tween the whirlwind 
battlers. : 


S THE Mistress was 
dressing the collie’s 
ugly wounds, and the 
Master was helping her 
with the task, Roy Dar- 
roll came up to the porch 
where they sat. 

“Hansen has caught 
his Malemute at last,” 
reported the director 
gloomily. ‘‘And he 
swears he’ll sue us for 
the brute’s full value. 
Polar is pretty badly 
hurt, but he’ll get well. 
Only he will be too 
scarred and mussed up 
aid lame and panicky 
to be any more use to us 
for another couple of 
months at the very least. 
lat means the picture 
comes to a full stop. 
We’ve spent more cash on it already than 
Wwe meant to. And it all goes for nothing. 
I'm afraid the Fund offer will have to be 
withdrawn. The Samaritan’s percentage 
o! the net would be less than nothing after 
all this ‘overhead.’”’ 

“But ——” 

“If ever I want to go bankrupt and 
smash every plan I’ve got in the world,” 
continued Darroll morbidly, ‘I’m coming 
out to borrow that collie of yours for a few 


a 





days. I’d guarantee him to wreck the 
World Court and the Constitution and the 
Republican and Democratic parties in- 
side of a single month. Well, good-by, 
folks. This is the last of us. We’re off to the 
studio. It’s been a real privilege to meet 
Gray Dawn. It almost makes up to me for 
missing the San Francisco earthquake and 
the Galveston flood.” 


T EIGHT o’clock next morning a stut- 
teringly excited Darroll telephoned 
the Master. 

“Hallelujah!” shrilled the director. 
“We've got it! We've got it! “Last eve- 
ning our president and I had those dog- 
fight reels run off for us. Say! It’s the 
grandest fight of any kind that ever got 
ona screen. The chief went daffy over it. 
Then we got our idea. We yanked Beemis 
out of bed—he’s our best scenario man, 
you know—and we set him to work. He 
was at it all night. So were we. He’s just 
finished. We've got it, I tell you!”’ 

“Got what?’’ demanded the puzzled 
Master. ‘‘ Delirium tremens?” 

“We've got the greatest action picture— 
greatest animal picture—of the century,” 
babbled the director. ‘‘Beemis has it all 
worked out. It’s awow! It’s a quadruple 
wow! The first scenes will stand, the ones 
of the hero and his wolf up in the moun- 
tains. Then comes the new part. The 
hero hates Lois’ dad, and he brings his 
wolf down to their estate to sick him on 
Lois, to kill her and get revenge on her 
father. See? And Lois’ faithful collie 
sees him going for her, and he jumps in 
and fights the terrible wolf to a standstill, 
and he saves the girl. That beats the old 
wornout drowning rescue a hundred miles. 

“Then the first version of the story can 
be picked up again, where it goes on after 
the rescue. See? Dawn can be registered 
with Lois, in a retake of some of the earlier 
scenes. Dog stuff always goes big with 
picture audiences. And Dawn can go on 
with her and the hero through the rest of 
the picture. See? Beemis has written 
in some corking scenes for Lois and Dawn. 
We'll be out today and start on the new 
work. That dog fight alone would carry a 
screening of the telephone directory to a 
million dollar success.” 


E’LL show how Dawn happened to 
be shut into the summerhouse. He 
charges down the lawn to save Lois when 
the wolf stares at her from thethicket. She 
doesn’t see the wolf. So she shuts him up 
there because she wants 
to be alone with her rev- 
eries. Then Dawn jumps 
through the window and 
saves her. We’ve got the 
long shot of his galloping 
down the hill, just as 
Polar stuck his head out 
of the bushes. We can 
use that. And we can 
use the earlier comic- 
relief scene where he de- 
stroys her dress with 
that thorn bush. That’s 
ascream. Oh, this is go- 
ing to be a reg’ lar ol’ he- 
knockout of a picture, 
all right! It'll net the 
Fund three times as 
much as ever we dreamed 
it would. I’ll be up there 
in an hour or two with 
the whole crowd—ex- 
cept Polar. G’-by!”’ 
Dazedly the Master 
came back to the ve- 
randa breakfast table 
where Dawn lay beside 
the Mistress’ chair. He 
blinked in dull amaze at the gray collie. 
The fight battered dog wagged his tail in 
jolly reply. ‘Gray Dawn!” said the Mas- 
ter feebly. ‘‘I—I’vespent three long years 
in guessing whether you are a hoodoo or 
a mascot. And I’m blest if I can get the 
right answer even yet. If I had your crazy 
luck I’d either be President of the United 
States or—or else in the poorhouse for life. 
I don’t know which. But it would be one 
of the two.” 


























“That’s It” 








If grocer Smith hasn’t 3-in-One, it’s only a few 
steps to druggist Jones, or hardware Brown, 


who has. 


Next door, across the street, or round the 
corner from the merchant who seeks to sell 
you “an oil just as good,” is one of the 
400,000 grocers, druggists, hardware, sport- 
ing goods or general merchants who can 


supply you with 


3-1In-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


To accept a substitute is as unwise as it is unneces- 
sary. Remember: 3-in-One lubricates perfectly every 
light mechanism about the house from sewing ma- 
chine to door hinges. Cleans and polishes your fur- 
niture, floors, linoleum, oilcloth, windows and mir- 
rors. Keeps all metal surfaces bright and free of 


rust, tarnish and verdigris. 


Put up for your convenience in 1-o0z., 3-oz. and half- 
pint bottles, and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. For gen- 
eral household use, the 2-pint bottle is most 


a postal. 


economical. Be sure you get what 
you ask for. Look for the familiar 
» trade mark, the Big Red “One.” 


FRE 


illustrated circular, ‘79 Uses In 
Your Home.” Request both on 


« Generous sample of 
¢ 3-in-One and new 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 LE. William St. New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N.J., and Montreal 
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Openings for new members now in na- 
tional organization, Fireside Industries. 
Wonderful opportunity to earn money 
in spare or full time. Most fascinating 
work. No previous experience needed. 
Earnings guaranteed. Wonderful Outfit 
furnished without a penny of extra cost. 


OULD you like to turn 
spare hours into dol- 
lars? Would you like to 
have an independent busi- 
ness of your own? Here is 
a new way to earn money, 
unlike anything ever of- 
fered before. There is no 
Gabriel Andre Petit Canvassing to do, no tedi- 
Art Director ous, laborious drudgery. 
This is the most delightful kind of work you could 
imagine; you will enjoy every minute you devote 
to it. And it pays amazingly well. Some of our 
members earn $20 to $50 a week. 
NO SPECIAL ABILITY OR EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
‘THE national organization 
known as Fireside Indus- 
tries has openings for new 
members to learn to decorate 
Art Novelties at home. You 
have only to follow the simple direc- 
tions supplied to each member, and ‘e 
ou quickly learn howto decorateall 
inds of fascinating articles: hand-painted candle- 
sticks, plaques, picture frames, greeting cards, 
wooden toys, parchment lamp-shades, hand-painted 
furniture, batik and other beautiful art novelties. 
The work is so simple under the Fireside Industries 
system that even a child could do it. A complete 
Outfit, worth at least $10.00, is furnished every 
member without extra cost. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
‘ I ‘HINK of decorating a pair of candle- 


sticks, for example, requiring only one 


hour’s work and realiz- 
Ap: : 





= 


What other work could be so 
interesting, or pay so well! 
Best of all, we GUARANTEE 
that you can learn to do the 
work successfully, just as hundreds of others are 
doing. Your money will be refunded in full if, after 
completing your instruction, you are not entirely 
pleased. That is our guarantee to every member. 
SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
} O matter where you 
live you can be one 
of the happy, successful 
members of Fireside In- 
dustries. Mail the coupon or 
write to-day for the beautiful, 
illustrated Book that explains 
everything. We will send it 
to you immediately. But you 
must be prompt as new mem- 
= bers are wanted at once, and 
this golden opportunity may not come to you 
again. Enclose 2c stamp to help pay postage. 





ing a profit of $2.00! 
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FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES ya 
DEPT. 42-B, ADRIAN, MICH. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, DEPT. 42-B 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send 
me the book of Fireside Industries which tells how I 
may earn money at home by Decorating Art Novelties; 
also particulars of your Money-Back Guarantee and the 
special co-operative privileges and services. I enclose 
two-cent stamp. 
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Furthermore, we 


snould avoid wooden = “Dascovering America ina Flivver sees oven space 


tent pegs hereafter, 
and insist upon steel. 
Western sun-baked 
earth is only slightly 
softer than concrete. Space was our first 
requisite and we bought air beds with a 
Spartan air, not realizing that we were pur- 
chasing the most comfortable of couches. 
Properly inflated, an air bed surpasses the 
best mattress, and can be rolled up intoa 
surprisingly small compass when not in 
use. Next time, however, we take a pump 
with which to blow them up. 

The salesman touched a squat and cum- 
bersome engine with a scornful tone. 
“That’s a foot pump for inflating ’em,’’ he 
said disparagingly; ‘“‘but you won’t need 
it. You can blow ’em up easy enough. 
Just unscrew the valve and breathe nat- 
urally.” 

There were moments during his solitary 
and asthmatic vigil in the tent each night 
when the Engineer doubted, 
the while he inflated, whether 


(Continued from Page 7) 


of the mud, which we never used. Our 
pots and dishes were steel, and nested—two 
cooking pots, coffeepot, frying pan, three 
plates, three cups, three bowls, three 
knives, three forks and six spoons—into 
a space not much larger than a silk hat. 
To these, later, we added a dish pan, the 
Commodore having protested against the 
sleight of hand necessary to wash all the 
dishes in the largest pot. 

We also carried an electric torch, which 
we found invaluable, and an elaborate 
medicine kit, which we used twice. These 
and three apparently wholly inadequate 
duffel bags completed our equipment. 

Self-consciousness impelled us to start 
from the suburbs. We shuddered at the 
thought of the crowd that would collect 


a 
In the compara- 


New Jersey we were 

enabled to test out 

our equipment. We 

erected our tent, took 
it down again and stowed it away and 
strove to learn what made the gasoline 
stove imitate a miniature three-alarm fire 
We spent most of a morning discovering 
how our equipment worked. It saved us 
infinite trouble and endless humiliation 
when we made our first camp. 

A rehearsal is a necessity for those un- 
skilled in camp craft. Some thousands of 
miles farther west a circle of immensely 
entertained campers ringed the space in 
which a portly man in brand-new camping 
clothes struggled to pitch an equally brand- 
new tent. Three small children stood awed 
but interested in the convulsive throes of 
their sire, while his wife, who had evidently 
never before taken part in public enter- 
tainment, read aloud the directions. 

Undismayed by the third 
collapse of his temporary 





he would ever breathe natu- 
rally again. It was alwaysa | 
question whether the beds or 
he would blow up first. The 
Commodore, driven to exas- 
peration by her partner’s 
wheezes and moans, once es- 
sayed to inflate her own bed 
and ceased just this side of 
apoplexy. For thirty-seven 
nights the Engineer blew up 
three beds and suffered ad- 
ditionally because while so 
doing he could not say what 
he thought of the salesman. 

The pillows were pneu- 
matic also. These were easy. 

The Supercargo could inflate 
them. 

We took nine blankets. In 
Nebraska and Idaho we 
needed none of them. In 
Wyoming’s high altitudes 
we could have used more. 

Our stove was a two- 
burner gasoline affair, meek 
enough and burning with a 
hot blue flame when the En- | 
gineer managed it, but a 
stubborn and resentful devil 
in the hands of the Com- 





2 Just Ahead 


By FLORENCE BELLE ANDERSON 


ACK in the tender days of long ago 
I used to wander with my father dear, 


modore, who always ap- My hand in his; and oh, he loved me so! 


proached it with an Early 
Christian martyr expression. 


eAnd Ice Water 


UR refrigerator was not 
a complete success. This 


I was content; I had no harm to fear. 


One day we wandered far and lost our way 


Well I remember what his dear lips said: 


“Child, I will find the path, and you must stay; " purgated contraptions?” 


I'll only be a little way ahead.” 


was of basket shape, felt- I waited for him very patiently; 


insulated and tin-lined, with 
a small ice compartment at 
one end. In a permanent 
camp this might have been 


I knew no fear—I was so confident 


He'd only gone to clear the way for me; 


He would return the very way he went. 


satisfactory, but the ice- When he came back he found a tired child; 


compartment cover was not 


water-tight. When Issachar He spoke to me; his voice was sweet and mild: ) we wrapped about the re- 


leaped from rut to rut the 
ice leaped also, and as it 
melted, slopped over into the 
food compartment, which 
after a day’s run was fre- 
quently two or three inches 


deep in a bilge composed of I know you're searching for the Path of Light; the next day and thus post- 


ice water and whatever solu- 
ble foods we had placed 
therein. In addition, the ice 
compartment should have 


tein turice ite Gan. | You left me waiting. Dear, you loved me so, 


We bought a small suit- 
case for nonperishable foods, 
a wall pocket for our toilet 
articles, a folding table and | 





He carried me safe on his loving breast; 


“Dear little one, we're going home to rest 


Father, the years have borne you in their flight 
To God's Own Land. They say that you are 


“dead.” 


You've only gone a little way ahead; 


You'll come for me. Ah, very well I know! 


My feet are tired, heavy is my load. 


abode, its owner crawled be- 
neath the prostrate fabric a 
fourth time, and stood up, 
the canvas hanging from 
him in loose olive-drab folds, 
from the midst of which he 
bellowed: ‘‘Whatta I do 
now, ma?”’ 

Ma, hastily consulting the 
directions, read precisely: 
“Run Rope C through the 
eyelet B and secure to D— 
| Ring A.” 


Up With the Tent! 


RUNTS and muffled 

language and a violent 
agitation of the enveloping 
canvas ensued. Gradually 
the tent assumed symmetry, 
and a deep sigh of satislac- 
tion welled out therefrom. 

“There!” the tent owner 
announced triumphantly, 
and immediately the fabric 
collapsed upon him once 
more. 

There was a light of frenzy 
in pa’s eyes as he emerged, 
disheveled, from the ruin and 
surveyed the appreciative 
| audience. 
i “‘Ain’t there anyone here,” 
he demanded hoarsely, “* who 
can set up one of these ex- 


Reluctant volunteers, un- 
willing to spoil the evening’s 
entertainment, at last came 
forward. 

We packed the duffel bags 
to sausage fullness, spread 
| the blankets on the car seats 
| as additional shock absorb- 
| ers—all except one, which 


lg i} frigerator for further insula- 
: tion—and announced we 
were ready to go. I think 
we both hoped the rain that 
came down with the dark- 
ness would endure through 


pone the final step. 

I know the Engineer lay 
awake and brooded after the 
Commodore had dropped of! 
to sleep, comforted by the 





You'll come back for me when you've found thought that if disaster 


the Road. 


should overtake us we should 
| all be ushered before the 
} Throne of Grace together. 








three chairs, an ax, a folding 

candle lantern, a folding 

water bucket and a desert water bag for 
Issachar’s insatiable thirst, a clothesline 
and pins, large safety pins to fasten the 
blankets together, a folding rubber wash- 
basin, a wood grate for use on that day, 
which never came, when the gasoline stove 
should give out, a whisk broom to sweep 
out the tent and a shovel to dig the car out 


should we embark from our apartment- 
house door. If anyone had predicted that 
one week later the Engineer would sit ina 
public park of Lyons, Iowa, within six feet 
of ‘the main street, and shave himself in 
plain view of all passers-by, while the Com- 
modore put up her hair at his elbow, we 
probably should have given up the trip. 


He got small cheer’ out ol 

the Commodore’s feminine 
philosophy. Manlike, he wondered, until 
slumber overtook him, whether he had a 
right to subject his wife and offspring to 
the fearful perils and hardships of trans- 
continental auto camping. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. Van de Water has 
more to say about the journey in an early tssue. 














————— 
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Inquiries reveal why women are so highly en- l 
thusiastic about the present Ford Car. It is good 3 
looking. Acar of which you can be genuinely f \ 
proud. Unusually easy to drive and easy to park. \ 
iF Traditional Ford reliability lends confidence ye 
a and brings complete relief from worry. Low : j 
; cost and upkeep make it an ideal personal car. [ . 
bas . 
Coupe $520 . Tudor Sedan $580 « Fordor Sedan $660 
(All prices f. o. b. Detroit) i 
et 
L FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. / 4 
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French Fried 
“Fulienne 
Saratoga Chips 
Waffle 
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I rirst ate French Fried 
Potatoes when, as a little 
girl, my father and I stop- 
ped one night at a small 
New England hotel. 





Gi ottage Fried 
Potato Cakes 


Caramel Sweet Potatoes 





Franconia 


French Fried Sweets 








& -YONNAISE 
Hashed Brown 








Sweet Potato Puffs 
O’ Brien 


FIRST ate French Fried Potatoes when, as 

a little girl, my father and I stopped one 
night at a small New England hotel. We had 
them for breakfast and I thought they were the 
best potatoes I had ever eaten. We had never 
had French Fried Potatoes at home, or in any 
place I had visited. As a child and for many 
years after I learned to cook, I believed what 
many women believe today—that French Fried 
Potatoes can only be properly cooked by a chef. 


I know differently now, and want to tell every 
woman how she can easily have at home these 
delicious French Fried Potatoes we all like so 
much with a broiled steak. 


The Importance of the Fat 


First, the selection of your fat is very, very im- 
portant, and it must be properly used. The old 
saying, “Wait for the fat to smoke before you 
put the food in,” is out-of-date. Until I found 
Crisco (which fries to perfection without smok- 
ing) I used this test, smoking up the whole 
house, as well as my hair and clothes, every time 
I fried anything. 


During the many years I have been using 
Crisco, my results in frying have been so satis- 
factory that I always recommend it to my 
friends. One of the reasons why my foods made 
with Crisco are so perfectly delicious is explained 


SU te e.2k6 

















All you need is an ordinary saucepan, a 
strainer and a 3-pound tin of Crisco. Put 
your Crisco into a cold saucepan and heat 
slowly. Whena cube of bread browns in 
20 seconds your Crisco is ready for frying 


Copyright 1926 by 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati 



























Potatoes 
15 Different 
Ways 


in the Blindfold Test on the next page. But let’s 
get back to potatoes. 


French Fried + Julienne - Saratoga Chips 
Waffle - French Fried Sweets 


For French Fried, cut in strips about one-half 
inch square, and for Julienne (or Strings) in 
match-like strips. For Saratoga use smaller po- 
tatoes sliced as thin as possible. But for Waffle 
Potatoes we need a cutter, which can be bought 


BROILING 





potatoes. Don’t wait for Crisco to smoke. 


and lower it into the Crisco. Increase 
the heat, as the cold potatoes naturally 
cool the Crisco a little. 


Pittsburgh 


Saute 


cheaply in any department store. This will also 
cut Julienne. 

To fry any of these, first be sure they are dried 
in a towel. Put in a medium-sized kettle about 
2 to 2% lbs. of Crisco. It can be used over and 
over, so this will last for many fryings. Heat 
slowly and when it will brown a piece of bread 
in 20 seconds it is hot enough to fry the potatoes 
(395 degrees F. if you use a thermometer). There 
are kettles with a basket especially made for 
deep fat frying, but you can use an ordinary 
saucepan and wire strainer or just skim them 
out with a skimmer. 


Remember, put in only a few potatoes at a 
time. Cold potatoes of course cool the hot Crisco 
so it may be necessary to increase the heat until 
the Crisco is as hot as when you put them in. 
As you watch them fry, notice there is no smoke. 


When they are well browned (in about 4% 
minutes) test with a toothpick to be sure they 
are done, then drain on soft paper, sprinkle with 
salt and serve. Notice how wonderful they are, 
all the real potato flavor, undisguised by any 
flavor of fat. The Blindfold Test on the next 


page explains how this has been made possible. 


Notice, too, the potatoes are not greasy of 
fat-soaked. Crisco, when properly used, fries 
anything without soaking in. This makes it most 
economical, as so little is used up. No matter 
what you have fried with Crisco, simply strain 


STEAK 











Fil! your strainer half full of potatoes 








When brown, lift strainer out of the fat, 
shake lightly, drain the potatoes on 
brown paper and sprinkle with salt. 
When you have finished, strain your 
Crisco back into the can and set it aside 











to cool. Then it is ready to use over and 
over again for anything you want to fry. 
The taste of one thing will not be 
carried to another. 
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it back into the can and it is ready for the next 
fry, And of course Crisco never carries the flavor 
of one food to another. 


Sweet potatoes, raw or cold boiled, may be 
French Fried the same way. 


Franconia Potatoes 


Sweet Potato Puffs 


For Franconia Potatoes, to serve with roasts, I 
use the tiniest potatoes. Instead of browning 
them in the oven, I cook them more easily and 
quickly in the deep kettle. Crisco deep-frying 
browns them evenly. Often I dress them up by 
rolling in beaten eggs and bread crumbs. This 
makes delicious, brown, crispy balls, not a bit 
greasy when fried in Crisco. 


Sweet Potato Puffs are delicious, too. Take 
four medium sized potatoes, boil, peel and put 
through ricer. Add one well beaten egg, % tea- 
spoon salt, dash of pepper, mix and cool. Then 
drop teaspoonfuls into grated fresh bread crumbs. 
Fry as you do French Fried Potatoes. Crisco 
browns them almost instantly, without soaking 
into the soft mixture or changing the flavor. 


Cottage Fried - Caramel Sweets 
Potato Cakes 


These three are simply left-over boiled potatoes. 
Cottage Fried we brown on both sides in frying 
pan. Caramel Sweets we fry the same way, ex- 
cept that we sprinkle them generously on both 
sides with granulated sugar while they are frying. 


I make delicious Potato Cakes to serve with 
cold meat by adding a beaten egg to left-over 
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mashed potatoes. I make them into round flat 
cakes and brown on both sides in the frying pan. 
It takes only a few minutes and it’s a pleasure 
to fry them in Crisco. I am sure you will find 


in pan-frying with Crisco 
the same pleasure you will 
in Crisco deep-frying. 
Your potatoes will be fried 
to the same good-looking 
brown without the un- 
sightly scorched places we 
see when we use a fat 
which must smoke before 
it fries. Better results are 
obtained when you use 
plenty of Crisco. Because 
it does not soak in, what 
is left can be used again. 


Lyonnatse 
Hashed Brown 
Pittsburgh - Sauté 
O’ Brien 


Five other ways to use up 
cold boiled potatoes. For 
Lyonnaise, slice thin, add 
as much sliced onion as 
you like, a little chopped 
parsley, and fry all to- 
gether, tossing with a fork 
until they are a nice brown. 
For Hashed Brown, chop, 


and brown in the frying pan. 
ally until partly brown all through. Then let 


them brown over the bottom, double over like 





~An Astonishing 
BLIND? VLU Ths t 


I never could quite settle in my own mind just 
why Crisco gave such delicious results until one 
day I happened to taste Crisco. Then I no longer 
wondered why Crisco foods tasted so much better. 


I wish you would taste Crisco, too, just as it 
comes from the can. To prove to yourself what 
a great difference there can be in cooking fats, 
make this blindfold test: 


Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon. On 
the tip of another, place a little of the fat you are 
now using; have someone blindfold you and give 
you first one, then the other, fat to taste. 

Now, did you ever imagine there could be such a 
difference in the taste of cooking fats? You will 
appreciate at once what a difference there must be 
in the taste and wholesomeness of pies, cakes, bis- 
cuits and fried foods when made with Crisco. 


Stir occasion- 


an omelet, and serve on the platter in omelet 


shape, a lovely golden brown. For Pittsburgh, 
add chopped green pepper to the chopped pota- 
toes and cook the same way. For Sauté, dice 
them and brown in the frying pan. For O’Brien, 


add to diced potatoes, 
chopped raw bacon, onion 
and pimentos, and fry in 
the same way. 


Cakes, Pies 


and Biscutts, too 


I consider Crisco a perfect 
frying fat, not only for 
potatoes but for every- 
thing. And that is not all; 
it is a perfect shortening, 
too. It makes the most 
flaky, tender pastry, light 
dainty cakes with a fine, 
even texture, fluffy, flaky 
biscuits, light tender muf- 
fins, waffles, rolls, breads 
of every description; in 
fact, Crisco is the only fat 
you need keep in the house 
for it gives the richness 
required from shortening 
without adding a taste of 
fat and so changing the 
flavors of foods. Whatever 
amount of shortening any 
recipe calls for, simply use 


the same amount of Crisco. I use Crisco for 
everything, and—if I do say so—my reputation 
for good food is increasing every day. 


i 








Here you see (top 
row ) Waffle Potatoes 
and Potato Cakes; 
(lower row ) Fran- 


Conia Potatoes, 
O’Brien Potatoes 
and Sweet Potato 
Puff 








Crisco is the trade mark 
for a superior shortening 
manufactured and guar- 
anteed purely vegetable, 
by The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, O., 
U.S.A. 


©1926 by The Procter & GambieCo., 
Cincinnati 














: Crisco makes delicious cakes, 
‘ Jiaky pastry, fluffy biscuits, too. 
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New Cook Book on Deep Fat Frying 


Deep Fat Frying is one phase of the art of cooking 
which still remains rather mysterious to thousands of 
home-makers. In this new recipe book, Sarah Field 
Splint, Food and Household Management Editor of 
McCall’s Magazine, shares with you many of her 
“success secrets’’—tells how to fry foods properly, so 
that they will always be appetizing, delicious and per- 
fectly digestible. Her book contains 50 recipes, too: : 
for frying meats, vegetables, fish, croquettes, fritters 1 City 
and doughnuts. To receive this book free, simply : 


fill in and mail the coupon, 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 
_ Dept. of Home Economics, Sect. D-2 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me, free, the cook book entitled 
“Some Hints on Deep Fat Frying.” 
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Jlave Beautiful Waxed ‘Floors. 


this new easy 


OW you can wax your floors quickly 
—without stooping —kneeling—or 

even soiling your hands. Just try the John- 
son Wax treatment and you will be aston- 


ished at the ease with which your floors 
can be made and kept beautiful. 


The Johnson Wax treatment takes only 
a few minutes and afterwards your floors 
will require but half the care—ordinary 
dry dusting will keep them immaculate. 
And “traffic spots” in doorways can easily 
be re-waxed without going over the entire 
surface—this eliminates costly refinishing 
every year or two. 


Just spread on a thin even coat of John- 
son’s Polishing Wax with a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop. This cleans the floor and, at the 
same time, deposits a protecting film of 
Wax. Then a few easy strokes of the 
Weighted Brush or Electric Polisher will 
quickly bring up a beautiful, durable, easy- 
to-care-for polish. 


A Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit is all 
you need to keep floors and linoleum in fine 
condition. Get either a Hand or Electric 
Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit—both out- 
fits include a supply - Liquid Wax and a 
Lamb’s-wool Mop for applying Wax. 








liquid way 





$6.65 Floor 
Polishing Outfit, $5.00 


This Hand Outfit consists of: 
1 Quart Johnson’s Liquid Wax . . $1.40 
1 Johnson Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop . 1.50 
1 Johnson Weighted Floor 


Polishing Brush . . . .. 3.50 
1 Johnson Book on Home 
Memiiteing . . ww lt co dS 
$6.65 
A Saving of $1.65! 


This offer is good at department, drug, fur- 
niture, grocery, hardwareand paintstores. 
It sellsin Canada forthe same price, $5.00. 








Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher is 
a wonderful new labor-saving appliance 
which polishes floors instantaneously and 
without effort. It actually runs itself— 
you simply guide it. 

Simple in construction—there is noth- 
ing to get out of order. Light in weight— 
only 9 Ibs. Runs from any light socket for 
1c an hour. It polishes under daven- 
ports, buffets, beds, etc., without moving 
the furniture. 


Rent It for a Day! 


At your neighborhood store you can rent a 
Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher for 
$2.00 a day. It will take but a few hours 
to give all your floors a Johnson Wax 
treatment —by electricity. 


The price of the Electric Polisher is only 
$42.50 and with each Polisher is given 
FREE a $1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop anda pint 
of Johnson’s Liquid Wax. If youcannot pro- 
cure one locally send us $42.50 (in Canada 
$48.50) and we will forward one of these 
Electric Outfits by prepaid express. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON - RACINE, WIS. 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


_ JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 
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Letters became fewer and fewer 
between them as the years slipped 
by, but Laura always thought of 
Carol’s life as infinitely richer 
than her own—art and music and 
drama and literature bombarding 
her very doors, and, better still, the men 
and women who create art and music 
and drama and literature. And around 
Carol the excitement and peacock hues 
of city streets and great stores crowded 
with the chosen luxuries of the world. In- 
finitely richer Carol’s life, except for one 
thing, that she was childless; and Laura 
with her tumultuous brood around her 
knew that she wouldn’t sacrifice one of 
them for all the splendors of the world. 
But was there any reason why one 
shouldn’t have both children and swift ex- 
perience? Certainly not—if Len Howard 
had been a great merchant instead of the 
proprietor of a country-town store. There 
was nothing so big as regret in Laura’s 
mind for the lot she had chosen, but only 
a kind of occasional hungering, such as in- 
vades the spirits of most of us when mid- 
dle age comes on and life catches us in its 
ruts and the future stretches as only a 
repetition of experiences with which we 
are already familiar, instead of having 
twists and turns of the unexpected. 

Then, out of the blue, came an invita- 
tion from Carol to visit her in town, and 
the whole tribe of Howard coéperated, in 
the same spirit in which they had bought 
Kenneth’s violin, to give mother a week’s 
vacation. Never before since her mar- 
riage had Mrs. Howard gone off ‘“‘all 
by her lone.’”” It was unbelievable and 
thrilling, even to the stuffy berth and 
the negro porter on the Pullman. With 
many chuckles Laura told me the story 
of her first day in Carol’s apartment, 
that exquisite new apartment into which 
the Nevens had just moved, so extraor- 
dinarily compacted into little space, with 
everything in it that made the mechanism 
of life run easily and yet somehow a hodge- 
podge of things that didn’t fit each other 
or the place. To Laura they looked as 
though they’d been chosen haphazard. 


Furnishing a‘Room 


F COURSE Carol didn’t get up to 

breakfast. Laura wished she could fall 
into luxurious habits, but somehow she 
couldn’t. The years during which she’d 
been the first of the family downstairs and 
had superintended the feeding of her flock 
before they dispersed to school and busi- 
ness still possessed her. But Edgar Nevens 
seemed to appreciate her presence at the 
breakfast table. He promptly asked her 
whether she’d like to go to some shows 
while she was in town. If she had been 
offered the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
she could not have been more thrilled. 
Concert, opera, plays—the things she’d 
been reading about! ‘All right,” said Mr. 
Nevens. “‘I’ll see to the tickets,” and he 
ran for the 8:45 train. 

When Mrs. Nevens’ breakfast went in 
on a tray Laura ventured to follow it. 
She found Carol, fluffy with silk and lace, 
sitting up in bed and scanning the adver- 
using pages in the papers. ‘This is a 
great day,” Carol cried gayly. “I’m so 
glad you’re here to go with me, Laura. 
You know we’ve got one more room in 
this apartment than we had in the old one, 
and Ed’s given me carte blanche to fur- 
nish it as I please. Won’t it be fun!” It 
was fun. It was fun to go into shops where 
great sums had been spent to lure the eye 
and set forth the charm of the wares, and 
to share in the weighing and choosing. 
Most of the time Laura was vaguely 
troubled at Carol’s standards of weighing 
and choosing, but she kept reminding 
herself that she was judging by limited 
experiences. 

At last a great list of things was or- 
dered—bed and dressing table, rug and 
couch, desk and “comfy” chairs. It took 
all the morning and another session in the 


afternoon after a spectacular lunch. At a . 


little after three it was finished. The 


things were to go to the suburb the next 


(choosing and Paying 


(Continued from Page 31) 


day. There would be a van load of them. 
The two women heaved a deep sigh of 
content and went out on the street. And 
then, two blocks up, Carol stopped with a 
jerk before a window filled with bedroom 
furniture. ‘‘How perfectly stunning!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ They didn’t show us any- 
thing so lovely at Shaw’s! Let’s go in and 
look at what they’ve got.” 

In fifteen minutes Carol was picking 
out a whole new and different set of things 
for her guest bedroom. Once Laura re- 
monstrated a bit. ‘‘These things aren’t 
really nearly as good as the others, Carol. 
They’re not permanently beautiful.” 





‘Well, they’re a great deal more the 
vogue now,” Carol snapped. ‘Neither 
am I permanent; I’m living today. My 
friends will be just crazy about this stuff. 
And will you send the bill to my husband? 
And can you get the things all out to- 
morrow ?”’ 

They had to hurry to catch the train 
for dinner, and it was too late that night 
to telephone Shaw’s to countermand the 
first bill of goods ordered, and the next 
morning was so full Carol forgot it. The 
consequence was at almost exactly the 
same time two van loads of furniture ar- 
rived at the Lorelei Apartments, one to be 
sent back after a brief and recriminatory 
row with the driver, and the other to be 
unpacked and installed in triumph. 

‘“Too bad Shaw’s went to all the trou- 
ble and expense of packing that big 
amount of stuff and sending it so far,” 
Laura ventured. “‘Oh, well, they’re there 
to be accommodating. That’s their busi- 
ness,”’ said Carol. “‘ Perhaps I’ll get some- 
thing there some other time. They won’t 
venture to make any fuss.” 


cA Hodgepodge Life 


ND they did not make a fuss. What 
the salesmen said to each other is not 
written. But the shipping of the furniture 
cost money—burlap and string and pack- 
ing time, van and gasoline and driver’s 
time—and all the rehandling at the other 
end. Who paid the bill? Not Shaw’s, you 
may be sure. All that extra expense, that 
waste, had to be tacked onto the price of 
every other sale—for Shaw can’t afford to 
operate at a loss, and the other buyers paid 
the bill. And alas for Laura! Ed Nevens 
explained that he’d sent his secretary out 
to get tickets to some good shows, and 
she had returned with three sets, one for a 
vaudeville, one for a spectacular revue, 
and one for a play that Mrs. Howard had 
seen reviewed as ‘‘smart, scintillating and 
unspeakable,” which was true. 

Now, of course, the moral of this story 
has nothing to do with the fact that one 
woman .lived in the small town and an- 
other in the big. The places in which they 
lived might just as well be reversed. 
Laura would be Laura and Carol would be 
Carol to the end of time, one clear-minded, 
the other sloppy-minded. 

Laura laughed about her visit to Carol, 
but she made discerning comment, and 


that comment is the kernel of this 
story. ‘‘I found out why Carol’s 
apartment was a hodgepodge. I 
found out that all her life was like 
that day. Everything she bought 
and all she did was decided by a 
moment’s whim. She and Ed even let 
someone else decide what theaters they’d 
go to. They didn’t live. They drifted.” 

This matter of knowing what you want 
and getting it, the perennial question of 
choice, plays all through life. When it 
comes to the first two planes of it that I 
have suggested, our own acts and our re- 
lations with other people, nobody can 
calculate what wrong choices mean. We 
don’t know what our stupidity or our in- 
difference or our selfishness costs human 
and family life when we fail to choose the 
essentials in our own conduct or in our 
relations with other people. But I should 
guess that on that debtor sheet we can 
chalk up about ninety-nine out of every 
hundred tragedies. 

There is a very wonderful little poem of 
Emerson’s, called Days, that represents an 
endless procession of muffled figures, bear- 
ing all the treasures of the universe, 
“bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that 
holds them all’’—and I dawdled along 
and forgot the big things —— 


Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
hastily 

Turned and departed silen.. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


And there is another curious and intrigu- 
ing verse in the Bible: “‘ Butter and honey 
shall he eat, that he may know to refuse 
the evil, and choose the good.”” That puz- 
zled my childhood, and I asked my father 
what it meant. ‘‘Well, butter is the se- 
lected part of milk—the basal food. And 
honey is the fine essence of flowers—the 
beautiful things of Nature,”’ he said. 


Paying for Another's Whims 


E’LL admit, then, that there’s no 

calculating the price of the higher 
choices. But when we get down to the 
business side of our women’s choices, we 
face some startling facts. It’s always 
easier to measure material things than 
spiritual things. We can pretty well see 
what, for example, the kind of shopping 
that Carol Nevens indulged in costs in dol- 
lars and cents. Edith McClure Patterson, 
the Home Finance expert of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, spent last 
summer in two or three of the largest stores 
of New York, studying the woman who is 
doing the buying—and remember that 
women are said to spend over 80 per cent 
of the family incomes of this country. She 
dug out some significant facts. Eight big 
department stores of New York City re- 
port that in seven weeks they had eight 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of goods 
returned. And it cost those stores two 
hundred thousand dollars. Naturally, the 
expense isn’t borne by the stores. They 
add it to the price of their goods, and 
it makes a pretty substantial increase in 
the high cost of living during two months’ 
time. 

Our lives are all intermingled so that 
we are making other people’s fates as well 
as our own. ‘‘No man can have fun with- 
out paying for it,” said a homely philoso- 
pher; and he added something equally 
significant, but often forgotten, ‘‘Man 
sometimes pays for fun he doesn’t have,” 
just as the general public helped pay for 
Carol Nevens’ purchase of two van loads 
of furniture when she wished only one. 

Home administration is the biggest 
business in the United States; not only 
the biggest, but the most important, the 
one that deals with us all the way along, 
from the time we are able to give our first 
cry, on, on, on to the last plucking at the 
bed clothes. Big business ought not to be 
a matter of hit or miss or rule of thumb. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—A leaflet, The Woman 
Buyer, published by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, may be procured from Mrs. Edith 
McClure Patterson, Dayton, Ohio, 











WHY 
TANGEE..? 


HY do smart women 
almost invariably 
use Tangee? 


Simply because they’ve 
discovered they can be 
lovelier with it than with 
any otherkindofmake-up. 


For Tangee is the only 
orange make-up that 
turns blush-rose when you 
put it on—a shade as 
natural as Nature herself 
—but more flattering 
than Nature usually is... 


You put it on in the morn- 
ing and it stays on all day 
without fading or rub- 
bing off—for it is water- 
proof and smearproof. .. 
Only soap and water can 
remove it. 


Mostimportant, however, 
Tangee is absolutely 
harmless. Instead of wax 
or grease, it has cold cream 
for a base, which is sof- 
tening and soothing to 
even the tenderest skin. 


.... You can tell Tangee 
from imitations by its 
little gunmetal petticoat 
with the orange letters, 
TANGEE! 


Tangee Lipstick, $1. Tangee Rouge 
Compact, $.75. Tangee Créme 
Rouge (excellent for dry skins), $1. 


Mons. Doriot 


ANGSS 
Bo Beautiful with Tange 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send direct to 
Georce W. Lurr Com- 
pany, New York. Your 
dealer’s name will be ap- 
preciated. 
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Could your 


back teeth 


stand a smile ? 


Give ALL your teeth a square deal. 


This brush does it. 


O tooth can sidestep this sci- 
N entific brush. The way it is 
builtis a guarantee that it will 
reach every tooth. If you have a brush 
that does that, you cannot neglect 


any part of any tooth. 


A glimpse at the pictures on this 
page shows you how the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic reaches every surface of every 
tooth. First there is the curved bristle 
surface. It curves the way your jaw 
curves. Next there is the big, cone- 
shaped end tuft. Just ask a Pro-phy- 
lac-tic user what a valuable feature 
this is. 

It makes those remote rear molars 
as accessible as your front teeth. And 
then you have a curved handle, 
curved so that it goes toward your 
teeth —the direction in which you 
are exerting the pressure when brush- 
ing. This helps you to clean all teeth 
every time you brush them and makes 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic one of the most 
comfortable brushes to use. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets in between 
teeth. The saw-tooth bristles pry into 
every crevice and dislodge particles 
which otherwise might hide away 
and cause trouble. 


The big end tuft reaches and cleans 
the backs of teeth, even the backs of 
hard-to-get-at molars. It pries into 
all depressions and crevices, no mat- 
ter how deep. In fact, there isn’t a 
part of a tooth this brush can’t reach. 


Sold by all dealers in the United 
States, Canada, and all over the world 
in three sizes. Prices in the United 
States and Canada are: Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 
40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also 
made in three different bristle tex- 
tures — hard, medium, and soft. Al- 
ways sold in the yellow box. 

© 1925, P. B. Co. 





ABOVE: This picture shows how the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic fits the contour of the teeth. 
It hugs the curves of each tooth and pene- 
trates deeply into the crevices between. 


FREE — Booklet containing 
valuable information on 
care of the teeth 

USE THE COUPON BELOW 





Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Dept. 2A2 
Florence, Mass. 


Please send me your instructive booklet 
on the care and preservation of the teeth. 


pm maeee ee 
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You Can Fave Money 
When You Want It 


mF YOU should go shopping 
4] tomorrow with $40 for a new 

pea) Coat 
i aay) §=And if you should “fall in 
“a8} love’ with onethat cost $55 

Wouldn’t it be nice to know that you 
could step into the bank and draw out 
$15 of your own money to buy the one you 
really wanted? 

Vera Madden isa young married woman 
who has found the joy of having money 
when she wants it. 


The Way it Happened 


T ALL began with a disappointment. 

Vera was feeling as blue as could be 
when she hung up the receiver. And yet it 
was her best friend, Marion Reed, who 
had just called her up. 

“Oh, Vera,” she had said, excitedly, 
“‘whatever you do, run out to Bromfield’s 
at noon. They’re having the most won- 
derful sale of dresses. I found a stunning 
one for $45 marked down to $25! You 
can save almost half!”’ 

“But I haven’t $25 right now,” Vera 
had answered. 

“Gracious, chances like this don’t 
come very often. Draw it out of the bank. 
It’ll pay you to!” 

And then Vera had had to say the thing 
that hurt her pride: “I know—but I 
haven't any bank account.” 

This wasn’t the first time that Vera had 
had to miss opportunities, to Jose money 
because she hadn’t saved any. She had a 
good household allowance—more_ than 
enough to make both ends meet. But it 
seemed that at the end of the month she 
could never do any more than just ‘‘come 
out even.”” There were never any extra 
dollars to put into a bank account. 

“Suppose I had to have money sud- 
denly,”” Vera couldn’t help thinking. 
*“Suppose I were ill? What would I do?”’ 

It must have been in answer to that 
silent question that Vera picked up her 
copy of the HOME JOURNAL that night. 
For there she read of a young woman like 
herself who was adding an average of $8 a 
week to her personal account. 











There she found a letter from a busy 
mother who could happily count up a neat 
little column of figures in her own bank 
book—against doctors’ bills for the chil- 
dren, or a gay new hat for herself, should 
“the spirit move her.”’ 

And there she read of a grandmother 
who rejoiced in a new bedroom rug that 
she had paid for all herself. 

“Tf they can make extra money, I don’t 
see why I can’t, too,” said Vera. And 
that very night she wrote a letter asking 
about the plan that had worked these 
wonders for others. 

In less than a month, Vera Madden had 
sent another letter on the same journey, 
and this is what it said: 


Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: I’ve 
opened my bank account with $25! And here’s 
the thrilling part of it: Next week the best 
mother in the world is going to have a birthday, 
and I can draw out the money to buy her a really 
“big” present. It’s wonderful to know you have 
money when you want it—and it’s such a safe 
feeling too. I’ll never be ‘‘caught” again as long 
as The Girls’ Club lives. 


Won't You (ome In, Too? 


HE answer that Vera Madden re- 
ceived to that first letter is no secret. 
May I tell you about The Girls’ Club 
plan, just as I told her? The dollars that 
she earned can come just as easily to you. 
You may be a business girl or a “‘stay- 
at-home”’; a schoolgirl or a mother who 
is busy from sun to sun. If you are tired 
of just ‘coming out even,” and want 
money for something right now, or mony 
all year round for little extras, ask me lor 
particulars of our Club today. 
You won’t have to invest a single 
penny and you won’t be under any obii- 
gations to join us. Just send me a card or 
note, and you will receive full details 
from the 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
979 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
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“WHEN MY LITTLE DAUGHTER WAS BORN I lived in a small isolated 
town where good medical attention was unavailable. My baby was undernourished. 
I knew that Fleischmann’s Yeast had done wonders as a builder of tissues and I 
disguised it in the child’s fruit and cereals. In one week she showed slight improve- 
ment; in six months she was a perfect specimen of childhood. Her body was plump 
and a pleasure to see.” Mrs. A. H. Grrrorp, New York City. 


“AFTER MY RETURN FROM THE WORLD WAR, I 
suffered with stomach trouble. After meals I had severe pains in 
my stomach later turning into periods of constipation. Finally 


% © e © 
I went to U. S. Veterans Hospital at Jefferson Barracks. A fel- 
Z LONGI ] a low patient suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast dissolved in water 
after every meal. I started this treatment. Now I feel like a new 


man. No more stomach pains. Elimination normal. I owe it 
all to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” Tuomas F, Scutty, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rich in vitality,energy. They conquered 
their ills, found new joy in life— 
with one Simple Food 


Poet 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense 

—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 
able fresh food. The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the 
poisons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, Yeast strengthens the in- 
testinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores of 
energy. 
_ Eat two or three cakes regularly every day be- 
fore meals: on crackers—in fruit Juices or milk— 
or Just plain. For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Start eating Fleischmann’s Yeast 
to-day! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. C-71. The Fleischmann Company, 701 WD LPL 
Washington St., New York. : i ag Ee 
“JT WAS AFFLICTED WITH CHRONIC CONSTIPATION 
for years. My attention was drawn to a lecture given by a 
Vid MUI i) doctor who spoke on Constipation and advised as a cure 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. On my way home, I went into a grocery 

y wa) arte 
and asked for Yeast. After I had taken Yeast my condition 
improved remarkably. My outward appearance also had a 
decided change for the better.” ALexanpra Gains, N. Y. City. 






































“T SUFFERED THROUGH LOSS OF SLEEP, 


nervousness—general run-down condition; I suffered 
from painful skin eruptions: A physician recom- 
mended Fleischmann’s Yeast. In a week I felt a 
change in my system. The eruptions disappeared, 
skin cleared, strength increased. I feel different, 
and look it.” Roserta O’Brien, Montreal, Canada. 


“TI WAS DEPRESSED, MORBID, DESPERATE, 
I suffered from insomnia and constipation; my body 
was covered with eruptions. I began taking yeast. 
My eruptions disappeared, my appetite increased— 
I became myself again. Two cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a day had performed the miracle.” 

ALEXANDER H, Scuuian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






BUY SEVERAL CAKES AT A TIME—they will keep fresh in a 
cool dry place for 2 or 3 days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
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The effect of plain and two-tone walls may be here compared. 


—_— 
DRAWINGS BY MARION D!ISMANT 


Varied Wallpapers for Smart Simplicity 


gaq| EVER before has there been such a tempting and 
4] varied assortment of wallpapers to choose from 
i) for the achievement of the proper wall background 
hi) which may be counted on to enhance the simply 
#2) furnished smart rooms of today. And depending 
upon the effect desired in the room, the wall covering may 
be mistily plain, it may be two-toned, or it may be simply or 
gayly patterned in quaint effects reminiscent of early Amer- 
ican walls. 

Among the plain papers, perhaps the newest and hand- 
somest type is what is termed painted paper. This is a 
heavy, plain, neutral-toned paper that has been put out to 
meet the desire for the effect of a painted wall, without the 
higher cost and somewhat cheerlessness of effect so often 
characterizing oil-painted wall surfaces. These painted 
papers are guiltless of figure or weave, and owe their charm 
to a heavy, plain, flat, velvety surface which imparts an at- 
mospheric depth and dignity to the room in which it is used. 
A fine heavy quality may be obtained for one dollar a roll, 
and the desirable tones that are offered for choice are neutral 
and include the cream tones, the ecrus, putties and light 
tans, and the taupes and grays—the accepted wall tones 
of today. 

Among plain papers also are the pebbled surfaces, many 
of which flatten out almost entirely when applied to the 
walls, and result in a pleasant and almost invisible atmos- 
pheric tone spotting. Papers like this are suitable for any 
room in the house and may be found from fifty cents up. 
These are particularly delightful in cream. 

Stipple tones are as good as ever, and claim a particular 
success in the invisible blending of pale spots of comple- 
mentary color which achieve a noteworthy effect of atmos- 
pheric distance when applied to the walls. The good 
stippled papers always maintain these invisibly merged 
spottings, and care should be taken to select this sort, in- 
stead of a paper that is stippled in a worrisome movement 
of color which attracts the eye and frustrates its own aim 
of quiet neutral background effect. Fine stipple-tone papers 
may be bought from eighty-five cents up. 





Plain Paper May be Used in Any Room 


VEN cheaper than the stipple-tone papers are the crépe 

papers, which come in all-over plain neutral tints, the 
pleasant gradation of tone being achieved by unevenness 
of surface, which causes a relieving play of shadow and 
light rather than by being spotted by invisible stipplings of 
color. 

Plain papers may be used successfully in any type room, 
and in any room in the house. Borders should not be used 
with them, and they should be accompanied by pale plain 
ceilings. Usually the devotee of plain paper uses it through- 
out the entire house, only changing as to quality and tone 
value in the various rooms. Sometimes even this is unnec- 
essary, and the entire house is done in the same cream or 
putty paper. But no room need be plain just because the 
walls are. Owing to the very restraint that has been exer- 
cised in their behalf, much more leeway is allowed in the 
use of design and color elsewhere. 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 


As in this room pictured here, which has plain walls of 
cream-colored paper, many gay hues and much lavishness 
of pattern may be present in the cretonne window curtains 
and the coverings of the chairs without affecting the repose 
and quietness of the room, which is a very necessary asset 
if it is to be much lived in. In this particular case, the 
cobalt blue and old yellow cretonne, seen in the curtains 
and the slip cover on the sofa, is much more decoratively 
insistent without harming the tranquillity of the room than 
any figured wallpaper would dare to be. Yet against the 
plain cream-colored walls, and seen in relation to the taupe- 
colored rug and the lovely amber-toned maple of the furni- 
ture, there results a combined gayety of tone and strength 
of character difficult to obtain when larger surfaces are so 
noticeably covered. 

In the room shown at the left, above, there may be seen 
the effect of the two-toned wall paper in its conventional 
form. And under the friendly ministration of this diamond- 
patterned paper in two tones of taupe, the room mellows 
into a quiet loveliness. Against the unobtrusively two- 
toned taupe walls, a cretonne in taupe and rose has been 
selected to supply the interest of larger pattern in the room. 

The slip cover on the sofa is of plain old rose, quite cop- 
pery in tone. The furniture is brown mahogany. The pil- 
lows and room accents are in taupe and brown, with here 
and there a note of complementary green, and some copper, 
not only as a metal, but found also in the color of some of the 
other objects. The lamp, for instance, has a copper-colored 
base with a plaited cream paper shade edged in green. The 
ivy on the mantel shelf is placed under a picture vivid with 
soft autumnal colorings. And notes of coppery rose and 




















This ship motif was found on an old French bandbox. 


green accent the quietness of the taupe and black rugs on 
the taupe-painted floor. 

There are many two-toned papers to be found among the 
wallpapers of today, and many of them are quite reasonable 
in price, running from fifty cents a roll to a dollar and a 
quarter, with emphasis on those of more moderate cost. For 
instance, a lovely diamond design similar to that used in the 
pictured room costs fifty cents a roll; a neutral paper ac- 
cented with infinitesimal dottings of black is forty cents a 
roll; a two-tone showing a conventionalized small basket 
motif is seventy-five cents; and a slightly more sumptuous 
design in two tones of taupe, showing the luxuriance of 
thick-set small flowers and foliage in a continuous all-over 
repeat, is sixty cents a roll. Another small diamond pattern 
in old yellow on cream is seventy-five cents, and some of the 
pale, two-toned ceiling papers, which are also effectively 
used for side walls, are sometimes priced as low as twenty 
cents a roll. One of these is in a tiny invisible check in 
warm cream and pale tan, and is really very lovely. 


Figured Papers are (harming 


ERGING between the two-toned papers and the papers 

figured in color are the scenic and landscape papers, 
chiefly for use in dining rooms, halls, and the exceptionally 
quaint living room, mostly to be found in small country 
houses. A scenic paper printed in putty on cream, or in two- 
toned putty, showing small detached pastoral scenes, is 
charming at seventy cents, and many of the landscape papers 
are lovely, too, and come variously priced. From the Lee 
Mansion in Marblehead, Massachusetts, there comes a re- 
production paper in delicate black and white on gray, in 
tan on white, and in green on white, of quaint pagodas and 
foliage rendered in the best early American manner. The 
papers are quaint and effective. 

Among the figured papers there are many that are espe- 
cially charming, but in planning to make use of this type, a 
larger sum must be expended than is usually spent for plain 
or two-toned papers. For nothing can be much worse than 
a cheap figured wall. At two dollars and a half a roll there 
is a very charming paper called the ship and mill, after its 
two most important motifs. Printed in faint orange and 
green on putty and ivory, it achieves a quintessence of 
quaintness that is infinitely charming in the old-fashioned 
room. Another very lovely figured paper costing two dollars 
and a quarter a roll shows Japanesque pine trees printed in 
orange and henna on a two-toned putty and cream grou:id, 
a paper which may also be obtained in black and gray on 
ivory. A much more noticeable figured paper is one repro- 
duced from the Mansfield House at Gloucester, Massaciiu- 
setts. It comes in a yellow ground with blue green foliage 
and henna flowers, and can also be obtained in grays. Its 
price is about a dollar and seventy cents. At about tis 
same price there is a charming white grounded paper with 
birds and flowers in bright rose and red, green, tan and blue, 
not too abundantly covered. With this paper, as well as all 
the other figured papers that are too pronounced in color, 
it is the custom to size and antique them with shellac to 
almost any degree of age after they are on the walls. 
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Ly m "No one is more active 
7 \y socially than Mrs. R. 
‘ M.G. Her loveliness is 
unique—for with her 
bronze hair and brown 
eyes she uses the Orange 
Tint of Pompeian Bloom 
and even the most criti- 
cal eye declares her color 


is “all her own.” 


Healthy 
Glow-~ 


That’s what your checks 


were meant to have. 
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Pompeian Bloom gives them the natural color that comes with health 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 


World-famous cosmetician, retained by the Pompeian Labo- 
ratories as a consultant to give authentic advice regarding the 
care of the skin and the proper use of beauty preparations. 


CG RECENTLY overheard one of my friends say 

to another, “‘ You have stopped using rouge, my 
dear. What lovely natural coloring!” But the truth 
was that she hadn’t stopped at all. Like thousands of 
other women, she had learned about the rouge that 
would give her cheeks the exquisite natural coloring 
of « girlin her ’teens. That rouge is Pompeian Bloom. 


‘Today women everywhere realize the necessity 
of using rouge that matches perfectly their natural 
skin tones. They know that the effect of obvious 
rouge is just as unattractive as lack of coloring. 
They want rouge that appears to be part of their 
own complexions. And when they use the right shade 
of Pompeian Bloom they achieve the wholly nat- 
ural effect they desire. 


Rouge to match the various skin tones must be 
a blend of several colors. Pompeian Bloom comes 
In iive scientifically blended shades—scientifically 
blended, because Pompeian chemists know that 
complexions are not composed of single colors, but 
a biend of many. 


Krom the shade chart shown here you can easily 
select your own shade of Pompeian Bloom. Listed 


there is your type of complexion, together with the 
shade of Pompeian Bloom that matches it perfectly. 


SHADE CHART for selecting 
your correct tone of Pompeian Bloom 


Medium Skin: The average American woman has the Medium 
skin tone—pleasantly warm in tone with a faint suggestion of 
old ivory or sun-kissed russet. The Medium tone of Pompeian 
Bloom suits this skin. If with a Medium skin you are slightly 
tanned, you may find the Orange Tint more becoming. And 
sometimes women with Medium skin who have very dark hair 
get a brilliant result with the Oriental Tint. 


Olive Skin: Women with the true olive skin are generally 
dark of eyes and hair—and require the Dark tone of Pompeian 
Bloom. If you wish to accent the brilliancy of your complexion 
the Oriental Tint will accomplish it. 


Pink Skin: This is the youthful skin, most often found in 
blondes or red-haired women, and should use the Oriental tone. 

White Skin: The pure white skin is rare, but if you have this 
rare skin you must use the Light tone of Bloom. 

Special Note: Remember that an unusual coloring of hair and 
eyes sometimes demands a different selection of Bloom-tone 
from that given above. If in doubt, write a description of your 
skin, hair and eyes to me for special advice. 


If you really want your color to look natural, try Pompeian 


Bloom. 40c at all toilette /) 


counters (slightly higher 
SpéialistetJ en Beauté 


in Canada). Purity and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

P.S.: I suggest that you use Pompeian Day Cream as a founda- 
tion for your Pompeian Beauty Powder and Pompeian Bloom. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


¥8 of a 60c box of Bloom with 
Art Panel and samples — 
All for 20c 


To help you realize the exceptional 
quality of Pompeian Bloom, we 
make the special offer above. The 
1926 Panel is the most beautiful 
and expensive one we have ever 
offered. Executed by the famous 
colorist, Gene Pressler. Size 27 x 
7 inches. Art store value 75c to 
$1. Sent for two dimes along with 
¥ of a 60c box of Pompeian Bloom 
and valuable samples of Beauty 
Powder; Day Cream (protecting); 
and Night Cream (cleansing); and 
Madame Jeannette’s booklet of 
beauty suggestions. 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 

















Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories 
$210 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Madame: I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 14 of 60c box of 


Bloom, the 1926 Pompeian Beauty Panel, other samples and 
your booklet of beauty suggestions. 
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Now a new half-day 
for you, too -- CHIPSo 


banishes Monday drudgery 


N° longer do you have to spend Monday 
afternoon and evening too tired to go out— 
too tired to read—too tired to do anything but sit. 


Like millions of other women, you will find, 
through this wonderful new Procter & Gamble 
soap, the way to an easier washday than any 
you have ever known. No longer need you chip 
and shave and melt bar soap, or rub soap on 
every garment. No longer need you boil clothes 
every week or slave above a washboard. 

You can save your precious time and strength 
with CHIPSO. 


Here is the kind of letters cHIPso users write— 
there is space for only two out of thousands: 


“No longer do I rub, rub, rub—” 


‘cupso takes all the hard work out of Monday 
for me now. I no longer dread washday, for I 
need no longer rub, rub, rub. I soak my clothes 
overnight in cuipso and let its rich, creamy suds 
do my work. Sheets, pillowcases, tablecloths, 
and even towels, I simply soak and rinse and 
hang much earlier, gleaming white, on the line. 
And clothes—they need just slight rubbing in 
badly soiled places and they too are amazingly 
clean.” —Mrs. A. L. K., Wisconsin. 


. 


“My washing ts done in half the time” 


“Now the hardest work of the week is done for 
me—in half the time and with no worry at all. 
On washday—it is really only ‘wash-morning’ 
now—I soak my clothes in a lukewarm cHipso 
suds. The dirt is loosened so that only a few 
minutes of running in the washing machine is 








needed to make every piece—no matter how 
soiled—snowy white and sweet.” 


—Mrs. F. F. L., Ohio. 


Marvelous, safe suds in a second — 
Just turn on the hot water 


Watch what happens the instant you turn hot 
water upon the beautiful thin white 
cH1Pso flakes. Suds begin to mount 
and mount—lovely, thick, white— 
fluffy suds that stay until the last 
piece is lifted out to be rinsed, and 
are safe for colors, fabrics, and hands. 
Don’t make the mistake of using 
another soap to “help” cHipso— 
CHIPSO Is a complete soap: It needs no 


help. 
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Let CHIPSO “ighten 
dishwashing 






















































































Easy-rinsing—suds and dirt 
just seem to float away 


CHIPSO’S magic suds reach right 
down and loosen all the dirt—and 
then suds and dirt just float away 
in the rinse water. CHIPSO rinses 
right out without coaxing. 












































Bowling ? Not necessary 


If you have been boiling your clothes regularly, 
it will be a wonderful relief to discover that it 
is no longer necessary. Most women who use 
cHipso never think of boiling. Of course, if you 
want to boil, you can—but your clothes will come 
out beautifully without it. cHipso alone makes 
them clean, you see. 


A CHIPSO washday 15 easter 
on the clothes, too— 


“You don’t have to rub away the life of your 


clothes when you use cHi1pso. Nor is there any- 


thing the least bit harsh or caustic in CHIPSO’s 
-action. CHIPSoO is safe for both colors and fabrics. 


Dishes washed in one-third less time 


The. washing of dishes becomes a simple, quick 
task with cH1pso. Make instant cH1pso suds by 
running hot water onto the dry cHipso, then 
cooling to proper temperature for the hands. 
CHIPsO suds cut grease instantly, leaving every. 
thing glistening clean. No “dishwater odor” on 
dishes or towels. 

~ You can buy cuHipso at your grocer’s in two 
big ‘sizes. You will be amazed at its economy— 
it will cheer your pocket-book. You really can’t 
afford to be without cHIpso another day! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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The quickest soap for washing 


machines you have ever known 


You need not waste a minute 
getting suds in your machine. 
Put in the dry CHIPSO, run 
hot water over it, then put in 
your clothes. 
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soap, simply put cHIPso’s snow-white 
flakes into the tub, and run in hot water to 
make instant rich suds. cHIpPso dissolves at 
once without stirring. Run the water over 
the dry cH1pso—this makes a much quicker 
suds than to put the curPso into the water. 


White Clothes 


By soaking the white clothes in cuipso suds, 
they will be practically clean without rub- 
bing. Soak overnight or for a half-hour in 
the morning, as is most convenient for you 
—both soakings are egually effective. After 
soaking, wring them, put them into a clean, 
hot cu1pso suds, rubbing any soiled spots or 
stains which may remain. Rinse in very hot 
water, wring and rinse again in clear luke- 
warm water, to which blueing may be added 





Fust turn on the hot water 


—suds in a second © 


Make washtub work 


easier... /et soaking fake the 


place of rubbing 


7 NSTEAD of chipping and dissolving cake 


if desired. If a cold rinse is desired, add the 
blueing here instead of in the warm rinse. 


Colored Clothes 


It is difficult to give general instructions 
about the washing of colored clothes, be- 
cause of the great variation in the quality 
of dye stuffs. As you well know, some of 
the cheaper dyes begin to run at the touch 
of water, while others are perfectly fast. If 
you are sure that the colors are fast, you can 
feel perfectly safe in soaking colored clothes 
in CHIPSO suds. But if you have any doubts, 
our recommendation is to wash the colored 
clothes as quickly as possible in lukewarm 
CHIPSO suds; squeezing the suds through 
each piece, and rubbing badly soiled spots, 
if necessary. Rinse in warm water, then in 


cold, and hang in the shade to dry. 
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Why Quaker Oats 
breakfasts “stand by” 
_ you through the morning 






















A 10-Second Education in the 
Scientific Reasons 


| ee you feel hungry, tired, hours before lunch? Don’t jump 
to wrong conclusions. Almost 90% of the time you'll find 
it’s largely brought on by an ill-balanced breakfast. 


Thousands have unenergetic mornings for that reason—from 
breakfasts lacking one or more essential food elements. 


To feel right, you must have well-balanced, complete food. 
You can’t deceive nature into accepting breakfasts that lack even 
a single element toward correct food balance. 


That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged today. The oat 
is the best balanced of all cereals grown. 


Contains 16% protein, food’s great tissue builder; 58% car- 
bohydrate, the great energy element; is well supplied with min- 
erals and vitamines. Supplies, too, the roughage essential to a 
healthful diet to make laxatives seldom needed. 


Few foods have its remarkable balance. That is why it stands 
by you through the morning. 

Why deny yourself the natural stimulation 
of this rich, warm food ? 





This Quaker on a label means the world’s 

standard in cereal products .... a symbol 

of the finest grains that grow, of the finest 
milling known. 





Quick Quaker cooks in 4 to 5 minutes 





The world’s fastest and most easily prepared breakfast 


Put on the scales of scientific analysis, Quick Judged from the standpoint of easy prepara- 
Quaker holds supreme as the ideal starter for tion Quick Quaker is the world’s fastest break- 
an active day. fast. Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes, ready before 


Measured in deliciousness, none compares. the collier. OU A K Fae 


The flavor is rich and wonderful, for all that ’ es K 
rare Quaker flavor is there; the famous Scotch Why start the day, then, with less nourish- ty QU Ce 
flavor that comes of large, plump grains milled _ing, less delicious foods? Quaker Oats and milk BS te if 
as only Quaker experts know. has become the dietetic urge of the world. OLE 


ais 
WHITE OF Q\) re 5 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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English type, such as the one shown 

on page 28, it is not necessary to 
carry out the style in the furnishings, 
but if these must be newly bought, or 
are to be worked up to slowly in the years 
to come, the opportunity to furnish in 
character is too good to be missed. The sort 
of English furniture most suited for use in 
the English cottage should be earlier in 
kind than the styles of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Adam. These 
pieces are distinguished by mahogany 
wood, decorative finishes, and finer lines 
than offer themselves for suitable selec- 
tion here; rather, the most suitable and 
practical styles are found in Jacobean, 
William and Mary, and the earlier portion 
of the Queen Anne period—styles which 
overlap indesign. The comfortable curves 
found in even the earlier types of the 
Queen Anne style are the latest ‘‘improve- 
ments” that are sturdy enough for combi- 
nation with an earlier simplicity of line and 
ruggedness of shape found in the Jacobean 
and William and Mary models. Modern 
reproductions of these styles are usually 
made in walnut, given a rich antique open- 
grain finish that follows out the proper 
early character necessary for suitable using 
in an English interior. 


[: FURNISHING a house of the 


Many Chair Types 


UCH furniture is made today follow- 

ing these three named periods, and 
it is sufficiently adapted to our modern 
comfort and convenience and to our 
smaller homes to be eminently practical. 
Among these three styles 
here are many chair types 


By Eruept Davis SEAL 
‘Drawings by Marion ‘Dismant 


cane-inset Charles II chairs with tie-on 
cushions. There are small cozy armchairs, 
with tapestry-upholstered backs and seats 
and wooden arms, and sometimes with 
the carved walnut stretcher apron. These 
come in Carolean, William and Mary 
and Queen Anne styles. There are Cogs- 
well chairs in the plain or the William and 
Mary influence, and in this sort of home 
the masculine lounging chair is ideally 
suitable. Sometimes evena no-style loung- 
ing chair may be given the proper char- 
acter by the use of a well-chosen and 
typical upholstery fabric, amachine-woven 
needlepoint or a printed crewel design. 

This is particularly true of a sofa chosen 
for use in an English room. A sofa of the 
usual overstuffed variety, not too heavy 
and still showing the grace of thin arms, 
may be supplied with a covering of correct 
type which will bring it into character at 
once, or else it may be designed in char- 
acter and upholstered suitably too. Some 
of the sofas showing English character have 
the conventional backs and wooden under- 
stretchers reminiscent of the William and 
Mary style; scme augment the under- 
stretcher with a higher arch of back and 
flare of arm; and some show a much more 
elaborate William and Mary undercon- 
struction, carved and arched, and a very 
beautiful back construction composed of 
three units each resembling a William 
and Mary chair back. 


The most suitable furnishings for an English cottage are found in Jacobean, William and Mary 
and the earlier portion of the Queen Anne period. 


C furnishing the English (cottage 


Tables of a suitable type are legion. 
These may be of the refectory style, 
with or without draw leaves; they may 
be drop-leaf and gateleg; or they may 
be small or medium sized in the round, 

hexagon or octagon shape. There are 
delightful bookcases with William and 
Mary legs and. bonnet tops; there are 
desks of walnut partaking of the usual 
lines, even though following the character 
and details of one of these suitable peri- 
ods; and there are cabinet desks of 
Jacobean flavor, vertically flat-fronted, 
with many little drawers, and a panel of 
needlepoint tapestry. There are dressers 
and hunting tables and hutches; there 
are chests, coffee tables, and many small 
stands of various sorts. There are simple 
or elaborate dining suits of Jacobean 
character; or there are pieces which may 
be separately acquired to serve the pur- 
pose. There are simple bedroom suits of 
Jacobean or William and Mary style, most 
modern in flavor, and with all the little 
convenient elegancies that women love, 
but which have also the color and char- 
acter which fit them for enhancing an 
English house. 


C©olor Treatment 


HILE rich fabrics are essential parts 

of the English style, today it is the 
easiest thing in the world to find vegetable 
silk brocades and damasks, brocatels, 
armures and satins which are just as ef- 
fective and much more economical from 
the standpoint of durability and price 
than the costlier fabrics these names call 
to mind. There are cot- 
ton velours, inexpensive 





’ draw from. Very tall- 
yacked chairs are to be 

ind in any of the three 
styles. Some are entirely 
0! wood, with cane inset 
in back and seat; some 
are upholstered in the 
seats, while the backs 
are inset with cane; some 
show an upholstered back 
panel to match the seat; 
some are entirely uphol- 
stered in back and seat, 
with carved wooden arms 
and underconstruction. 
here aredelightful Queen 
Anne and William and 
Mary fireside chairs of the 
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mohairs, machine-woven 
tapestries in character, to 
be found either by the 

















yard or in chair backs and 
seats. There are hand- 
blocked cotton tapestries 
suitable for wall hangings, 
and there are American- 
made copies of Jacobean 
crewel designs in heavy 
printed linens and cre- 
tonnes. 

In English-style in- 
teriors, color scheme and 
treatment mean every- 
thing. Asa rule, for En- 
glish effects of this period, 
the colors are rich and 








upholstered wing type. 
here are richly carved, 





As a rule, for English effects of this period the colors are rich and full, 


full, and because of their 
strength as well as the 
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The Right Rod 


For Every Draping Need 


If you are going to plan and hang 
your own draperies, use Kirsch Ex- 
tension Curtain Rods in superior 
Stipple Tone finish. They offer you 
utmost value for your money— 
will not rust, sag or tarnish—take care of 
every draping problem in an easy, con- 
venient way. They set a new standard. 
Kirsch Rods will fit all your windows and 
doors—including odd shaped or bay win- 
dows. Kirsch Rods tilt into place on the 
patented “‘Snug-fit’’ Brackets and stay there 
securely until removed by the same easy 
tilt. See booklet offer below. 


New and Very Fine! 


If a Decorator Will Plan 
and Hang Your Draperies 


You both will be interested in Kirsch 
Cut-to-Measure Drapery Hardware 
with Draw Cord Equipment. This 
new line is rapidly becoming known 
as quite the finest, embodying such 
exclusive features as: Invisible draw cords 
and pulleys; smooth, easy operation; ready 
detachability—easy to hang or take down 
the draperies without disturbing the equip- 
ment; and exquisite finish in statuary bronze. 


Both this Kirsch Drapery Hardware of 
superlative quality and the artistic effects 
secured through its use are pictured in colors 
in our beautiful book, ‘‘ Distinctive Drap- 
ing,’’ offered below. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


115 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co., of Canada, Ltd., 555 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 


DIST; 
DRA piguM 





(Use the Coupon) 


“Distinctive Draping”’ is a book of 
modern window draping practice, 
featuring draw curtains and pictur- 
ing exclusive window treatments 
in colors. 


“The Kirsch Rod and Window 
Draping Book”’ provides practical 
help for planning and making dra- 
peries; gives ideas and color schemes 
for every room. 





es 
| \e KIRSCH MFG. CO. 
Enclosed is 15c (stamps or coin). 
(Au Send the two Kirsch Books of 
Window Draping Suggestions. 
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Same Old Crowd ~ 


But a Brand New Treat! 


W hen the old crowd gathers for another 
good time—surprise them with something 
delightfully different. ‘‘Star’’ Ham a la King! 
It’s dainty, not too heavy; yet deliciously 
satisfying. 


This is one of the clever ways of serving 
Armour’s “Star” Ham. You'll find three- 
score recipes—all practical, unusual, and 
easy to prepare—in our booklet “60 Ways 
to Serve.” The coupon will bring you a 
copy free. Send for it today. 


Armours 


\ STAR 


+? 


Div. 24, Div. Food Economics, 
Armour and Company, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Recipe Book *‘ “60 Ways to 
Serve”? Armour’s “Star’’>Ham 
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desirability of intensifying the dark wood- 
work and furniture masses, the rich colors 
are used somewhat sparingly. To onechair 
upholstered in a rich color like red, which is 
a typical hue, there might be three or four 
done in dull colors, such as black or brown, 
albeit some of these may show the pattern 
of tapestry. In hangings much is made 
of red in velvet or brocade effects, of gold, 
the color of sunshine, of the tawny tones 
of amber, of effects in black and gold, of 
browns—and as different from these as can 
be, of the startling printed linens and 
crewel designs of Jacobean flavor, which 
may be light or dark grounded. It is per- 
fectly proper to use one or both of these 
ideas in a room, if the predominance is 
given to the weightiness of dark archi- 
tectural detail and furniture. Copper and 
brass and pewter and half-polished iron 
are suitable accenting notes; as are also 
the dull gold of galloons and fringes, the 
richly toned bindings of books, the strongly 
colored velvets and velveteens in pillow 
coverings, and an occasional colorful panel 
of tapestry for wall accent. 

For so small a house as this English 
cottage, the large living room is a delight- 
ful surprise, and with the hearth offset 
and the dining alcove, it gives the im- 
pression of being really larger than it is. 
Even its windows and doors opening on 
pleasant views intensify this impression. 
And it is the sort of room that lends 
itself ideally to the right kind of furnish- 
ing. Except for its walls, which are an 
unobtrusive cool tan rough plaster, the 
scheme is dark and quiet. The wood- 
work is the lovely brown color that waxed 
oak should show; the floors are a tone or 
so darker, as befits the plane underfoot. 
The wood of the furniture is that neutral 
brown of walnut which blends with Eng- 
lish oak, and the styles run from the 
Jacobean types, through William and 
Mary examples, to the slightly more easy 
graciousness of Queen Anne. 

On the wall directly opposite the hearth 
there is placed a full-length three-seat sofa 
showing the William and Mary influence. 
Its underconstruction of walnut wood 
makes it very handsome, and the use of 
nails as an upholstery trimming adds to 
its style. It is covered in mohair in plain 
brown and two-toned brown, with a 
rather unobtrusive edge trimming of crim- 
son. The pillows are of plain red velvet- 
een. On each side of this sofa there is 
placed a tall and narrow bookcase of 
walnut in the William and Mary style. 
Since the room is planned to accommodate 
the needs of dining as well as of living, 
the small drawers in these pieces may be 
used for flat silver and other small 
dining-table accessories. 

The Jacobean sideboard, seen below the 
window series on the right-angled wall, is 


so much of the English hunting-table type 
that it ismore than fitted for use in a living 
room scheme, and yet it may house the 
table linen most conveniently. This piece 
is particularly lovely in walnut, with panels 
of English oak and burl walnut. The chai 
seen between this piece and the sofa me a 
reproduction of an original Queen Anne 
chair which is now in the possession of a 
prominent American collector. It may he 
covered with a machine-made needlepoin t, 
or a plain colored wool with nail trimmings, 

In the other view of the living room the 
balance of the furniture may be seen. 
There is a thirty-four-inch hexagonal table 
in seventeenth-century English style; 
this side of the table there may be seen a 
popular version of a William and Mary 
chair in walnut, with a brown upholstery. 
This chair may be found in differing prices, 
depending upon workmanship, size and 
upholstery. On the other side of the table 
there is a Queen Anne fireside wing chair, 
done in brown woven wool and a machine- 
woven needlepoint back and seat in rich 
colorings. In the foreground at the left 
there may be seen the comfortable and 
popular Cogswell chair which is suitable 
for use in so many rooms. This chair is 
covered in striped brown mohair, and the 
feet and arms are of walnut. On the oak 
benches, built into the hearth offset, there 
are cushions covered in dull red velveteen 
and pillows covered in red and brown, 
with some black and gold. The tall-backed 
chair at the right of the dining alcove is 
of walnut, with an inset of cane in the 
back and a velvet seat toning in with the 
walnut wood. 

In the dining alcove there is a Jacobean 
refectory table in walnut, and the chairs 
are of the low-backed Jacobean type, up- 
holstered in red. So far it will be seen that 
the textures used in the room have been 
plain enough to allow for the printed linen 
curtains of Jacobean type, showing rich 
colors on a light ground, a material very 
typical of this sort of furnishing. There 
are warm browns and tans, with touches 
of gold and red and black on the heavy 
cream ground, and the overdrapes may be 
of rich deep red, dull gold, gold and black, 
or warm brown, according to individual 
fancy. These overdrapes may be developed 
on a cotton velours, or in one of the stun- 
ning vegetable silk damasks which are im- 
pervious to the effect of the sun. On the 
floor of a room like this there may be 
placed small or large Oriental rugs or 
richly colored domestic rugs. 

If it is decided to use the garage space 
for a dining room, a refectory living-room 
table may take the place of the sideboard 
in the living room, and the dining alcove 
may be devoted to shelves of books, a 
small table, and a Jacobean cabinet desk 
showing a needlepoint tapestry panel. 





Felpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


PRENATAL LETTERS: By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will 
be mailed monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children 
from one week to six years of age. Price, 
10 cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 


PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HoMEs. A supple- 
ment to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 


How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 

How To Buy YouR HoME. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw BasKETs. An enlarged 
edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets direct!y 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18h 
Street, New York City. 

THE NEW FASHION Book. A forty-payc 
fashion magazine, containing all the latest 
American and French designs. Price, ‘2 
cents. 

MASQUERADE COSTUME. A _twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the 01 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful su: - 
gestions for their application. Price, 20 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store sellin 8 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mei! 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com: 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, «t 
the following prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CEN'S 
To Oa OA aap a Vn Oa: Peete |S A B9) 
eeere. ks oS gens ete 45 
Jackets . 6 a whee ek 49 
Blouses and Skirts Mere i 3o 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 t to 14 years). vo 
Children’s Sets. . . ; 3 
Children’s Clothes... ... . . 25,30 
Lingerie. . . Rae reer tire ek 30 
<BR EES apes. 29 25, up 
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i, marketing blindfolded y, 


~and yet that’s not a bit worse than 
buying Canned Fruits without knowing 
what the label stands for ~ 


The label on the can—and the reputation behind it—mean every- 
thing. They're your only identification of the quality inside. 


That's why it’s so important to insist, every time, on Det Monte 
Canned Fruits. 

Back of this label stands a far-reaching, responsible organization— 
pedigreed orchards in the finest fruit-growing sections of the world— 
the most modern equipment—spotless kitchens—and all those other 
quality-essentials that alone can guarantee such uniform goodness, year 
after year. 

When you buy Det Monte, you buy something more than just 
“canned fruits.” You get assured satisfaction in advance—the same 
delicacy and fine flavor in every variety, no matter when or where 
you order. 

Your grocer can supply you. Why not stock your pantry now for the 
months ahead? It’s the practical, economical way to provide new fla- 
vor and new appetite-zest for cold-weather meals. 
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DEL MONTE 4 


Write for a free copy of “*The Det 
Montg Fruit Book’*—our newest 
recipe collection. It contains the fa- 
vorite suggestions of America’s best 
known cooking authorities. Address 
Department 25T, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California, 


el Monte 


BRAND 


QUALITY 





‘ CA Few of the 
~ Many Del Monte 
Varieties You 
Should Know 
Peaches, Melba Halves 


Peach Halves, both 
Yellow Cling and 


Freestone 


Sliced Peaches 


Apricots 


Royal Anne Cherries 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 


Pears, Plums 


Asparagus, Spinach 


and many 
others 
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in every- Mondays washing, 














Af a week and you 


cy week’s laundry for an average family 
worth over a hundred dollars! Look at 
their list—no fine things included, just daily 
necessities, just medium prices. 


Compare it with your own. Your laundry 
is probably worth much more! The bigger the 
family the more the laundry is worth. 


Years ago, when clothes cost less, ordinary 
soap seemed good enough. But now—more 
than a hundred della ee of 6 
clothes in a week’s wash! @ 
Harshsoapisnolongeran # 
economy but a positive 
extravagance! For just 
4c more than you pay 







ala 


Now let Lux save your hands in the laundry just as it does 
when you wash out a bit of finery—when you wash dishes 














3 men’s shirts $6.00” 
1 suit men’s underwear 2.00 
1 ed pajamas 3.00 
3 housedresses 9.00 
2 aprons 2.00 
1 nightgown 2.00 
1 muslin step-in 2.00 
5 boy’s blouses 10.00 
1 pair boy’s pajamas 2.00 
7 pairs rompers 21.00 
3 girl’s dresses 9.00 
4 suits of children’s underwear 4.00 
1 girl’s nightgown 1.50 
1% dozen handkerchiefs 5.00 
4 sheets 8.00 
5 pillow slips 5.00 
8 table napkins 6.00 
2 table-cloths 10.00 
Table doilies 5.50 
4 bath towels 4.00 
8 hand towels 5.00 

6 kitchen towels 1.00 <a 

$123.00 <*> 


* Average prices from medium-priced department store 
























protect them just as you do ) fine , fabrics 


for ordinary soap you use Lux—save your 
clothes, add many extra weeks of life to every 
piece in your wash—dollars saved! 


For years Lux has guarded the fragile beauty of your 
fine fabrics. You know how quickly it refreshes exqui- 
site silk underwear and hosiery, your delicate woolens. 
You know how kindly Lux treats your hands. 


Now, in the laundry, too, Lux works these same 
miracles. Charming little housedresses and aprons are 
dainty and pretty as fine fabrics. The children’s clothes, 
your husband’s shirts and underwear are so costly. 
Even towels and table linens are precious nowadays! 
Rich, creamy, sudsy Lux makes them all as fresh 
and sweet as new. And best of all, they stay new so 
much longer with Lux! 


Q —_ And your hands!—what a difference 


"=e Lux makes in them. You know what 
“> harsh soap does to hands—how cruel 
those stinging, burning suds can be! Lux 
is as kind to them as the finest toilet soap. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Enough Lux in the big 
new package for two 
average washings 
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“ Andnow what?” Jaunty asked shortly, 
for the events of the afternoon had not 
been soothing. 

“Now what, eh?” It was Abdullah 
who spoke, mouthpiece for the Bedouin. 
“Hana Effendi comes, that ees what! 
You fool heem! Hah! You American 
that have more brain than all other folks 
put together. He is in Nazareth, and 
nex’ he will be here. He gathers police- 
man in Nazareth. Maybe by thees time 
they ride. How soon they come to thees 
place who can say?” Jaunty shut one 
eve and stared at Abdullah with the other, 
while he clucked as one does who, of a 
sudden, is required to take stock of events. 

“Didn’t think it of Hana,”’ he 
said. “‘ You’ve an idea he smells 


‘Rhoda C fair 


(Continued from Page 46) 


resolved into action with the swiftness 
and efficiency of a snake striking. An 
American automatic flicked by some 
necromancy from his armpit, to stare 
menacingly at the pair before him. 

“Tell the sheik to control his nerves,” 
Jaunty said gayly. ‘‘ Just one little wiggle 
and his sheiking is fineesh!”’ 

Now he raised his voice, no more than 
was necessary to reach Saffoury’s ears. 


Jaunty nodded to them casually. 
“Dare,” he said, and one might have 
thought he was asking from idle curiosity, 
“‘can you shoot anything off? Please bor- 
row the sheik’s rifle. That’s it. See the 
dingus underneath? That’s a trigger, and 
if you pull it the gun goes off, bang! 
Rhoda, keep out of line. Mr. Friend, see 
if Abdullah’s got a lethal weapon and 
gaffle onto it. At-a-boy! We've all got 
to be playmates together for a while. 
How’s the defective leg, professor?”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter, Bailey?’’ Dare’s 
voice was hostile. ; 

“Not so crusty. I tell you we’re play- 
mates now. The matter is that the boys 
have rigged up a sort of mutiny, 
and the chances are in favor of 





arat,eh? Come to think of it, it r — 


does look so. If he comes ram- | 
paging in here with his men and 
finds you and me and Mr. Friend 
and what not, it isn’t going to be 
so good.” 

“The sheik, he ees ver’ angry 
and also frighten’.”’ 

‘“‘And well he may be. Well he 
may be. Of course you and he 
have talked it over. Got your 
minds made up what you’re going 
to do?” 

‘From now we boss. You boss 
plenty. You have got all through.” 

“I—now I don’t believe so, 
Abdullah. No, I think you’re 
wrong about that. I’m going to | 
do a lot of bossing. In fact, I’m 
going to do all that’s done. But, 
just for the sake of hearing how 
your brains work in a pinch, what 
was your general idea?”’ 


BDULLAH’S white, sharp 
teeth gleamed; his heavy- 
lidded eyes gleamed with a hatred 
which he had felt at necessity to 
conceal through weeks of codper- 
ation. ‘‘We take to the hills. 
There ees yet the time. But not 
you. Weeth you we are all finish. 
It ees the sheik’s word that you 
go to the devil, so.” 

“Naturally. I’m counted out. 
And of course you take the 
prisoners with you.” 

“All of them,”’ said Abdullah, 
and he spoke with relish. 

“Eh? All of them. Meaning 
what?” 

“The sheik look weeth favor 
upon the so-young lady.” 

Jaunty, remaining seated, 
drummed on his knee with his 
fingers. His face did not alter, 
notevenas he turned toglance cas- 
ually at the Bedouin, as if made 





The Popcorn Man 


By Eviru D. Osporne 


De YOU hear his whistle blowing— 


Softly blowing—as he stands 
At the cold and wintry corner, 
With mittens on his hands? 


“Popcorn! Popcorn! Five a sack!” 


And inside the little wagon, 
Through the little steamy window, 
You can see the white grains popping 
And hopping round, 
Hear a little, crisp, staccato 
Sort of sound, 
Watch the fleecy grains go hopping, 
Gaily dancing, 
Softly dropping, 
Never faltering or stopping, 
Like a fall of fairy snow. 


“Popcorn! Popcorn! Five a sack!” 
And the children gather round 
When they hear the whistle sound, 
Staring wide-eyed, wonder-bound, 
At the fragrant, snowy mound 

Heaped inside the little window. 
They watch his kindly face, 
With his twinkly eyes of black; 
They watch his mittened hands 
As he deftly fills each sack. 
Oh, I hear his whistle blowing 
As through the streets I’m going. 
“Popcorn! Popcorn! Five a sack!” 
(And I wish I were a child again, 
With the years turned back!) 


our being scragged. Politics makes 
strange bedfellows. Where are all 
the seven sons of this seventh son, 
Saffoury? Scattered around, eh? 
Well, we got papa for a hostage, 
and now for the high hills and the 
pure air. Women and children 


first. XXI 


N THAT little group, driven by 

sudden dire necessity, was but 
one man of action, Jaunty Bailey. 
He, of them all, was accustomed 
to emergencies, to think and to 
plan in moments of danger. The 
rest, scarcely realizing what had 
occurred, turned instinctively to 
him, obeyed him implicitly, even 
Paul. Dare. 

Jaunty thought aloud. ‘‘There 
aren’t more than seven or eight 
men around the camp,” he said. 
“We're four men, if we count 
Saffoury.” . 
| “TI am also a man,” Saffoury 
| said simply. 

“‘Good. I’ve my gat, the pro- 
fessor’s got the sheik’s gun, and 
thank heaven it’s a magazine rifle. 
And Abdullah’s automatic. 
Um-m. Your car’s by the road- 
side.” He darted a glance at 
| Rhoda. ‘‘Wish there was some 
| way to put my little old hired car 
| out of commission. The sheik and 
I will lock arms and stroll friendly 
like toward the car. The women 
| and Mr. Friend come next. Prof, 
| you and Saffoury bring up the 
rear. We ought to get a start be- 
fore the seven sons wake up to it. 
Saffoury, keep a knife against 
Abdullah’s ribs. Now.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
faced the Sheik El Ssimairi toward 
the road, the hand containing his 
automatic concealed in the Bed- 
ouin’s robe. ‘“‘March,”’ he said. 








conscious of his presence for the 
first time. ‘‘Now what do you 
think of that? Whiskers going on a ramp- 
age, eh? Let’s follow your idea along a 
bit further. Suppose the pursuit gets too 
close,eh? The normal thing in these de- 
generate parts, I suppose: When you’re 
caught, and if you’re caught, there won’t 
be any prisoners, and there won’t ever 
have been any.” 

“YN THE mountains are many places 

i where bodies is never found,”’ said Ab- 
dullah, with perceptible enjoyment in that 
ouicome to the affair. 

“One thing I forgot to ask: What do I 
get out of it? I’ve taken a whole lot of 
pains to bring off this deal, Abdullah. 
Expenses too.”” Jaunty was talking, talk- 
ing against time while his devious mind 
grappled the situation. 

No shade of uneasiness did he betray. 
He smiled his gayest and cut dialectical 
circles around the snarling Abdullah. 
Time, time, time! That was what he 
must have. 

So Jaunty stretched out every second, 
hoping for some slight thing which would 
turn the game toward his side of the 
board, and that slight thing happened 
with the passing of the dragoman Saffoury 
across the front of the tent. Jaunty saw 
him out of the corner of his eyes and 


“Hey, Saffoury! The fat’s spilled over. 
Bring Mr. Friend and his wife here. Get 
Miss Fair; and tell that professor, if he’s 
got a kick left in him, to mog along and 
take a hand. Pronto! On the jump!” He 
whipped out the last words so that their 
urgency could not be mistaken. 

Saffoury turned, stared, comprehended. 

“That’s it—on the jump, old Arabian 
knight!’’ Saffoury disappeared, and 
Jaunty again addressed himself to Ab- 
dullah. ‘‘Now you see what you boys 
have gone and done, when we were all so 
friendly and nice and the picnic lunch 
was ready to serve. Stand still! If there’s 
what the diplomats call an overt act of 
war, Abdullah, old bean, your exit comes 
first. It’s a promise. 

“As a matter of fact it’ll be a pleasure, 
because I don’t like you. No, sir, I don’t 
like your looks, and I don’t like your man- 
ners, and I don’t like the way you wear 
your teeth. I don’t even like the way you 
smell. My mature judgment of you is 
that you’re a half-caste scut. So-o-o, 
bossy. Stand easy now and don’t switch 
at the flies.” 

It was upon this tableau that Paul 
Dare limped, with Rhoda at his side; al- 
most coincident with their arrival came 
Mr. Friend and his wife. 


Thus, processionally, they 
passed from under the tent roof 
and moved slowly toward the highway. 
Abdullah, from his place in the rear, moved 
his blanched lips in constant, muttered 
cautioning of the enraged sheik. 


““TT’LL be better for you,” said Jaunty, 

forgetful of his prisoner’s lack of Eng- 
lish, ‘‘if the children keep to their games 
in the nursery. Take a look, somebody, 
and see what they’re doing. I can’t shift 
my eyes off this old bird.” 

“‘They’re just staring,’”’ said Rhoda. 

“Keep going. Saffoury, when we get 
to the car you get busy with the crank. 
Rhoda, you drive. All clear?” 

Reuben Friend, calm and unafraid, sup- 
ported his wife, whose terror was all for 
him. ‘‘Now, mamma,”’ he said, ‘‘we’ll be 
there in a minute. It’s all right. These 
young men will manage it.” 

“T’ll tell the President about this,”’ said 
Mrs. Friend. ‘‘I’ll write a letter to Al- 
lenby in Cairo. These people will find out 
if they can treat my husband this way.” 

Reuben smiled tolerantly. ‘‘There— 
there, mamma,” he said. ‘‘ You and I are 
a little old for adventure.” 

Another fifty yards and they would 
reach the car; behind them, gathered ina 
knot, were half a dozen Bedouins, scowl- 
ing, in a state of indecision. As the little 
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‘This will be a wonderful 


‘Valentines ‘Day 


for 
Johnny Benson 


WHAT do you think it is going 
to bring him? 


Legs! 


In 1916, Johnny Benson, then 
a little toddling boy, was stricken 
with infantile paralysis. 


For nine long years he has been 
a patient of the Association for 
the Aid of Crippled Children. 


But Johnny kept on smiling— 
and last month the doctors of the 
hospital smiled too, and told 
Johnny that he’d be up and 
around by Saint Valentine’s Day. 


Oh, Boy, what do you know 
about that! 


Can’t you imagine how de- 
lighted he will bewhen he receives 
the Valentines his friends are go- 
ing to send him. The postman 
won’t mind how heavy his bur- 
den of mail is for Johnny Benson, 
at the Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 


* * * 


The custom of sending Valentines 
has grown, of late, to include not only 
lovely ladies, but friends, relatives, 
and particularly children. There is a 
host of lovely Valentine Greeting 
Cards especially designed for chil- 
dren. Many kind-hearted people make 
lists of children in the hospitals, the 
orphanages, and in the homes of the 
poor—and on Saint Valentine’s Day 
send them a cheerful message. 

A little book, conveniently arranged 
for making lists of children, shut-ins, 
friends, relatives to whom you should 
send Greetings, will be sent you for 
25c postpaid. The Greeting Card 
Association, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards | 
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The. AutomatiCook— 


used on 66 Famous Ranges 


NANI OREO r_D 












SLOW \ % 


SAF SAS 
Made by Robertshaw 
Look for the White Handle 


is means—new ease—new 


confidence—new pleasure 
in your cooking + + + + 


ANY a clever woman rids 
herself of the irksome task 
of watching the oven. She uses 
her favorite cook-book, mixes 
recipes, puts them in the oven and 
leaves the rest to the wizardry of 


the White Handle AutomatiCook. 


No cooking worries for her! Not 
a doubt about the success of 
her meals! The Robertshaw 
AutomatiCook cares for that. 


For, with the AutomatiCook on 
the job, cooking becomes auto- 
matic. You merely turn the White 
Handle to the temperature indi- 
cated in the chart of instructions 
and forget cooking ’til it’s time 
to serve the food. Experience is 
entirely unnecessary for baking, 
broiling, canning or even whole 
meal cooking. 


The White Handle AutomatiCook 
will do any of these things perfectly. 
It can’t go wrong. Everything in 
your oven will be deliciously, 
appetizingly done—every single 
thing. When you are in the kitchen 


you can use the AutomatiCook or 
not, as you see fit. But it’s always 
there ready for instant use—when 
you want to leave. 


The simple, accurate Robertshaw 
AutomatiCook is indispensable 
in thousands and thousands of 
kitchens. It is recommended by 
gas companies, home economics 
bureaus and gas range manufac- 
turers. But you can’t buy it alone. 
You can have its amazing helpful- 
ness only when you purchase one 
of the 66 famous gas ranges that 
provide it for your convenience. 


Your gas company or nearest 
stove dealer will gladly show you 
a gas range equipped with the 
Robertshaw AutomatiCook and 
explain its many advantages. 


Write for our free book which tells 
you all about time and temper- 
ature cooking and contains the 
approved charts for all oven 
cooking and canning. You will 
find this book of great value 
and it’s free. Write for it today! 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO., Youngwood, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Thermostats since 1899 
For water heaters, house heaters, garage heaters, kitchen ranges and manufacturing processes 
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group of fugitives moved they edged along 
in its rear. The sheik, his face black with 
passion at the affront to his honor, 
breathed heavily and muttered fiercely. 
Abdullah, his face an unpleasant yellowish 
white, chattered warning. But they did 
not avail to the old fatalist. Suddenly he 
shot out his foot, kicked Jaunty in the 
ankle so that he stumbled, staggered and 
fell to his knees. 

Instantly the sheik uttered a bellow in 
Arabic and lunged away in a zigzag run, 
shouting commands. Jaunty snapped a 
futile shot after him and leaped to his feet. 

““Scamper!’’ he shouted. 

The Bedouins sprang forward, but their 
guns were silent. 

“Take them alive,” was the sheik’s 
command. His fear was lest a bullet find 
Rhoda Fair. 

Bailey, facing the rear, ordered Rhoda 
and the Friends toward the car. ‘“‘Let ’em 
have it,” he called to Paul Dare. ‘‘Saf- 
foury start that car.” 

Backward, step by step, shoulder to 
shoulder, went Bailey and Dare, firing 
now and then as a figure darted forward 
menacingly. ‘‘When you hear the engine 
start, beat it!’’ said Jaunty. ‘‘Don’t let 
them spread! Behind that rock! We can 
hold ’em off a bit.” 


N THIS cover they crouched, wasting 

no bullets, for ammunition was lacking. 
““They’re at the car,”” Paul said, darting a 
glance over his shoulder. ‘‘We’ve fifty 
feet to run.” 

““How’s the leg?”’ 

“Tt will do,’’ Paul said, setting his teeth. 

Suddenly the engine roared. 

“‘Make a break for it,’ Jaunty said, 
and with the Bedouins at their heels they 
sprang toward the car, Bailey in the lead, 
Dare, by reason of his injured leg, some 
distance in the rear. 

The women were in the car as directed; 
so was Mr. Friend. Saffoury crouched on 
the running board. Bailey paused to fire 
twice at the oncoming Arabs; but they 
did not halt. 

“Ready!” he shouted to Rhoda, and 
sprang upon the footboard. Now he 
reached down, seized Dare by the collar 
and literally dragged him upon his face 
through the door. 

“Step on it,” Jaunty said tersely. ‘‘ Ab- 
dullah can drive. Give her all she’s got.” 

Now rifles spat after them, and bees 
hummed about their ears. For half a mile 
the road was straight, and Dare, staring 
behind, gave warning 
that the other car 


“Don’t know who he is, but much ob- 
liged to him. This the best she’ll do 
Rhoda?” 

The car was lurching and swaying, for 
the road now was not one of great travel. 
The road dipped, became softer, deeply 
rutted; and just ahead it seemed wholly 
to disappear, or to continue only in a rough 
path trampled by the feet of many goats 
and sheep, winding upward again toward 
the heights. Rhoda brought the car to a 
jolting halt; their pursuers were not in 
sight by reason of the shoulder of the hill. 
Jaunty did not pause to speculate. “Out!” 
he said. “‘Up the path. Keep out of sight.” 


tc path lifted, turned inward through 
a narrow gorge with walls almost per- 
pendicular, which drew together with a 
curving sweep so that, at the end, a man 
could touch either side by stretching out 
his arms. For a hundred feet it was the 
merest crack, the path tilting so abruptly 
that it became a scrambling climb. 

“‘So far, so good,” said Jaunty. 

‘‘What do you propose?”’ 

“We can’t run, with the women and 
your game leg, not till we manage a breath- 
ing space and a head start. We’ve got to 
do it here. Can’t but one man come up the 
path at a time. No need to waste the 
couple of shots we have left. Plunk rocks 
down on ’em.”’ 

*‘And then?” asked Dare. 

““Then”’—Bailey lifted his shoulders— 
“‘you folks can find your way back to 
where somebody’ll keep.an eye on you. 
You and the old gentleman and his wife.” 

“‘And Miss Fair?” 

“Rhoda comes with me. Our roads lie 
together—always after today.” 

‘“‘Bailey,”’ Dare faced Jaunty with set 
jaw and determined eye. “I fancy it will 
need two men to see Miss Fair through 
what is just before us. If we escape the 
natives, there are the police to think of. 
Where she goes I go, until such time as she 
is free and safe. After that we shall see.” 

‘*What shall we see?”’ 


- E SHALL see,” said Paul, ‘what 

road she chooses to follow from 
there. Until then, Bailey, we are allies. 
We fight together for her.” 

“*So that we may fight each other for her 
afterward, is that it?” 

‘‘Something of the sort,” said Dare, 
‘‘was in my mind.” 

“Tt’sabargain,”’ Jaunty said. ‘‘ Acouple 
of days back I wouldn’t have cluttered 
myself up with you. 
But I’ve watched 





was upon the road. 
The road swerved 
and mounted until, 
from an eminence, 
they could see its 
tortuous windings. 
‘““Horsemen a 
couple of miles 
back,” said Dare. 
“Hana Effendi, for 


you in action, profes- 
sor, and I’m for you. 
You’ve the makings 
of a first-chop 
crook—nerve and 
grit. Thoughit pains 
me to say it, truth 
compels.” 

Dare regarded 
Bailey for a moment 


a plugged cent,” said yaa i without replying, and 
Bailey.* ‘‘What’s aia : strangely a glow of 
ahead, Saffoury?”’ aed 7) pride warmed him, 


“COON the valley 
of the Jordan,” 

answered the drago- 
man. ‘‘ The village of 
Beisan and the rail- 
road.” 

“How far?” 

‘““Twenty-five, 
thirty mile.” 

‘*“Phat.’’- said 








pride that this man 
whom he hated, who 
had won the woman 
he loved, who was a 
hunted criminal 
should have found 
qualities of manhood 
in him to admire. 
Rhoda, who had 
crept to the edge of 
the cliff to peer down 








Jaunty to Mr. Friend, 
‘‘will be your port of 
call.””’ He grinned wryly. ‘‘Sorry we can’t 
stop with you. Where do we go from that 
place, Saffoury?”’ 

“South is Jericho and the Dead Sea. 
East is Trans-Jordania.”’ 

“Rough country?” 

‘Wild and many mountains,” answered 
Saffoury. ‘‘But I stay weeth you, so you 
will not be losing your way. He say to 
stay by you always.” 

“‘He? What he?” Jaunty asked. 

“El Ghafir.”’ 


upon the road they 
had been forced to 
abandon, arose and ran toward them. 
“They’re here,” she said. ‘The car 1s 
here. I counted seven men.” 

“T hope Abdullah’s one of ’em,” said 
Bailey. ‘I’d admire to drop a rock on that 
unreliable little party.” 

Peering over the brink they could see 
the Bedouins—six of them and Abdul- 
lah—grouped in momentary indecision 
about the two cars. Then Abdullah 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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TYPE of performance never before ap- 
proached in any low-cost car—that’s what 
you get in the improved Chevrolet. 


To the world-famous power and economy of the 
Chevrolet valve-in-head motor have been added 
new elements of smoothness, flexibility, and ac- 
celeration. The result is nothing short of a revela- 
tion—not alone to veteran Chevrolet owners 
but to those accustomed to driving much cost- 
lier cars. 

You may doubt that any car of this type can 
flash from 5 to 25 miles an hour in less than 
eight seconds—but the improved Chevrolet doesit! 


You may question the ability of such a car to 
idle in silence at 7 miles an hour and to speed 
along at 40—45—50—without the slightest trace 
of labor or effort—but the improved Chevrolet 
does that! 


You may assume from past experience that no 
low-cost car can combine these brilliant power 
qualities with Pullman car comfort over roads 
of every sort — but that’s what the improved 
Chevrolet offers! 


The blunt truth is that the improved Chevrolet 
introduces into the low-priced field exactly the 
type of performance that until now has been the 
chief attraction of owning higher priced cars. 


Remarkable as these improvements are, they 
have been achieved without any vital changes 
in Chevrolet’s time-proved design. 
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Springs of new design on all models, combined 
with balloon tires, provide pillowy comfort on 
rutty roads and make long tours a source of 
genuine pleasure and bodily relaxation. 


Striking new colors in Duco finish lend a new 
beauty to all enclosed models: the Coach in 
Bloomfield Gray, the Coupe in Arizona Gray, 
the Sedan in a rich Algerian Blue. The new 
Chevrolet model, a modish, aristocratic, smartly 
appointed Landau Sedan, is finished in Arizona 
Gray Duco. 
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The improved Chevrolet is now being displayed 
by Chevrolet dealers everywhere. Visit the near- 
est salesroom. Ask for a ride. 


Subject the car to the most rigorous test that you 
can devise. Loaf through traffic. Skim over coun- 
try roads. Plow through mud and sand. Rush 
up hills that balk bigger and higher priced cars, 


Whether you spend one hour or five at the 
wheel we make this emphatic prediction: you 
will step from the car having undergone an ex- 
perience the like of which you never dreamed 
possible in any car of this class, regardless of 
size, weight, wheel base, or price! 


Long the world’s largest builder of automobiles 
with modern 3-speed transmission, Chevrolet 
now bids for continued success with the finest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history! 


And the time to see it and drive it is now. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY : DETROIT -: MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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OSs Silver 
2) Where 
~S t° Wears 


Beneath the surface 
beauty of pattern there 
is superior quality that 
sives added years of ser- 
vice to 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SUPER PLATE-INLAID 





This quality has a dis- 
tinctive feature that no 
ordinary’ silverplate 
possesses. All pieces 
most often used have 
blocks of Solid Silver 
inlaid under the heavy? 
plate at the two rest 
points as illustrated 
below. 





‘Super Plate-Inlaid costs 

_ you no more than ordi- 
| nary silverplate and is 
-unqualifiedly guaran- 
teed to Rive satisfaction. 





‘& Back of the Back of bowl 
handle with showingSolid 
Solid Silver Silver Block 
Block to be to be inlaid 
inlaid before where the 
platingjwhere wear is hard- 
it rubs on fhe est. These i 
table or cloth. j 

A distinct i 

Holmes & heavy plate 
Edwards of pure silver 
feature. it Duuaniel! 
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pointed, and with shrill, excited cries, they 
set off at a run up the path. 

“Let ’em come,” said Jaunty. ‘‘Don’t 
chuck anything onto ’em till I give the 
word.” 

As ‘he spoke he was searching out and 
piling along the lip of the crevice stones 
of a caliber which suited his fancy; the 
others joined in this occupation. 

“Bailey,” said Dare, “‘there must be a 
way around. If we discourage them here, 
they have only to make a circuit and take 
us in the rear.” 

“Rather a long circuit,’ Jaunty said. 
“If they all go—and we can watch them— 
our chance will be to go down again and 
grab acar. If they divide, strength will 
be about equal. I’d say we occupied a 
strategic position.” 

“Tf only we had ammunition.” 

“Ready, everybody. Mr. Friend, you 
can drop rocks as well as your grandson, 
if you’ve got one.” 

“‘T have several,” said the old gentle- 
man with a smile, ““whom I hope to see 
again.” 

“We'll try to arrange it,” 
“Now!” 


Jaunty said. 


SHOWER of rocks swished and bumped 

down the precipitous face of the slit in 

the mountainside, leaping, rolling, rico- 

cheting as they crashed to the path. They 

showered about the pursuers, splintering, 

bursting as bombs, starting a dozen tiny 
avalanches. 

“Got one,” said Jaunty, “‘and there’s 
ammunition.” In the pathway lay a hud- 
dle of robes, motionless, a rifle by its side. 
Jaunty let himself down over the lip. “If 
they see me and start anything, cover the 
retreat,” he said. 

“Wait!’’ ordered Dare. ‘“‘We can’t 
spare you, Bailey. You’re our best man. 
I’m good for a scramble.” 

“Bum leg,” said Bailey. 

“It will answer,” Dare said coldly. 

“Your turn next time,’’ Bailey wag- 
gled his hand and began the descent. 

From the road he would be invisible 
until he all but reached the body on the 
rocks. Then, if he were swift, he would be 
exposed for only a matter of moments, and 
it was well within the possibilities that he 
would escape detection altogether. . But 
that was not to be. He darted from his 
last sheltering corner, to be met by a 
shout of rage and a scattering, sudden 
rifle fire. Bullets spatted venomously 
against the rocks about him, struck, re- 
bounded, high, low and to the side. 

He could be seen to shrug his shoulders 
with that characteristic gesture of his be- 
fore he pounced upon the gun, knelt over the 
Bedouin to run practiced hands through 
the clothing in search of cartridges and 
other weapons. Yelling and firing the 
pursuers rushed toward him; but he took 
his time, made certain he had everything 
of value, and then leaped upward with 
admirable grace and agility. Once more 
the advance was halted from above. 


ARE reached down a hand to haul 
Jaunty over the edge, where he lay 
panting for a moment. 

“Four to six now,” he said, ‘‘and the 
boy was a walking arsenal. I wonder who 
runs guns to these fellows. Must be profit- 
able. Have to look into it some day.” 

“They’re scattering along the hill,” 
said Rhoda, “looking for some other place 
to climb.” 

“I’m thinking,” said Dare, ‘about 
Hana Effendi and his men. Two racing 
cars will be easy to trace through the 
country.” 

“Um-m. That does complicate mat- 
ters.”” Bailey pushed forward his cap and 
scratched the back of his head. ‘Well, 
there’s nothing we can do about it; and 
nothing they can do about it until they 
abolish Abdullah and his friends. May 
work out for good. While they scrimmage 
we can be doing a hasty get-away.” 

All was quiet now. There was need for 
nothing but vigilance and Reuben Friend 
seized this opportunity to approach Bailey. 


“Young man,” he said, “‘I would like to 
say to you that I harbor no rancor. And 
I have seen in you qualities—misdirected 
perhaps—which I can admire.” 

“Now that,” said Jaunty, “is sporting.” 

“T am not without influence. Perhaps, 
young man, I can clean the slate for you. 
I offer this for your sake, but even more 
for Miss Fair’s, who, I understand is to 
become your wife. May I advise that vou 
surrender to the British police, and trust 
to me?” 

“‘Can’t be done. Even if you got away 
with it, which I don’t believe you could, 
it would involve obligations on my part. 
You’d ask me to change professions.” 

pe would even offer you the opportunity 
to do so.’ 

“Couldn’t stand it. Rhoda couldn’t 
stand it. We were born to this sort of 
thing. It’s not life. I may die suddenly, 
but I’ll have lived all the time until that 
moment gets here.’’ He smiled winningly. 
“No, I’d rather be wicked than bored.”’ 

“Think of her.”’ 

“Tam. Rhodaand I against the world— 
and what a team we'll make!”’ 

“There are legitimate adventures; there 
is romance in business.”’ 

“‘Not my sort. No use, Mr. Friend. I’ve 
got Rhoda, and I’ve got the life I want. 
Nobody can offer me anything else.” 

Reuben Friend sighed and smiled sadly. 
“Children. Only children,’’ he said softly. 
“Crying for the moon.”’ 

Rhoda, who had been talking with Mrs. 
Friend, peered downward. ‘‘Something’s 
happening,” she called. ‘‘They’re running 
back toward the cars. They’ve gathered 
in a knot, listening.’’ Now she leaned far 
over the brink in an effort to see down the 
winding road. ‘‘They hear something, 
and there’s an argument. Everybody wav- 
ing his arms and yelling. It’s horsemen.” 

“‘Hana Effendi,”’ said Dare; and they 
rushed to the cliff’s edge in time to see the 
Bedouins scurrying for cover behind rocks 
and in gullies, whence rifles began to bark. 
Presently the horsemen came into full 
view, stopped, dismounted and took cover 
themselves—all but one man, who sat his 
horse, erect, motionless. 

“Now, who’s that idiot?’’ Bailey asked 
complainingly. 


HODA strained her eyes, and even at 

that distance she recognized the man. 

It was El Ghafir! And with the police! 
What could it mean? 

“‘Now’s our time,”’ said Bailey. ‘‘Both 
sides are busy and will be for a spell. Mr. 
Friend, you’re safe now. I hate to give 
you up, but as things lie there’s no way I 
can realize on you. When the fracas below 
is over, go down to the policeman, and 
your troubles are over.” 

“And you?” asked Reuben Friend. 

“We are going to look for back of the 
beyond and crawl into it. You're sitting 
on the world now. Luck broke against me: 
but better luck next time. Saffoury, you 
stop with Mr. Friend. How about you, 
professor? Still determined?” 

“T come with you,” said Dare. 

“Rhoda!” 

She arose to follow him, but Mrs 
Friend caught the girl to her deep bosom 
and clung to her. ‘“‘No. No. Stay with us. 
Trust my husband.”’ 

“I’ve promised,” Rhoda said, freeing 
herself gently. “But I thank you; I thank 
you both. And I shall never forget you. 

And so, having come to the parting of 
their ways, Rhoda Fair and Jaunty Bailey 
and Paul Dare turned their backs upon 
their companions and their faces to the 
unknown. Reuben Friend and his wife 
watched them until their forms disap- 
peared among the distant trees. 

Then Reuben took his wife’s hand. 
“‘Children,”’ he said again. ‘Little chil- 
dren playing games—dangerous games. 


XXII 


N JAUNTY BAILEY’S mind was a 
half-defined plan; the kernel of it was 
to arrive at some great city, for in com- 
mon with his kind he found safety and 
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Its 25% Bran 


but you would never guess it 


It's whole wheat — but it tastes like 
nut meats and crunches like fresh toast 


UAKER PUFFED WHEAT is 
the most unique grain food known. 
There is no other like it. 


Its flavor is like toasted nut meats. It’s as 
alluring as a confection. Yet its food value 
is that of whole wheat. 


And thus it meets, in a delightful way, 
the modern idea in diet. It starts by tempt- 
ing the appetite—and that’s judged essen- 
tial to digestion. 


The needed elements of whole wheat 
are embodied. 25% is bran. When served 
with milk it supplies almost a perfectly 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


balanced dish. . . the minerals of the grain, 
the bran, plus all three vitamines. 

Try it, taste its richness, its unique 
flavor. Note its brittle crunchiness. You 
will love it. y 

Each grain is steam puffed to 8 times 
its natural size. And every food cell thus 
is broken. Digestion is made easy. It 
turns quickly to strength and energy. 

Served with milk and cream, or with 
half and half. Try with cooked or fresh 
fruit. Serve as a breakfast adventure, a 
luncheon change, a bedtime snack that 
leaves nights free for sleep. 



















A Spring Salad in Winter 
Dissolve one package of Royal Lemon Fruit Gelatin in 
1% cups of boiling, clear meat stock or bouillon. Add 
¥ cup of vinegar or lemon juice and 1 tsp. salt, &% tsp. 
paprika, 1 tsp. pepper, }4 tsp. onion juice. Cool. When 
it begins to thicken, add two cups cooked vegetables 
well drained. Mould in large or individual moulds. 
Serve on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. Serves six. 


OU realize it the moment you 
open the package—that this ex- 


quisite fruity aroma is different | 


from any you have ever known before. 


No “synthetics” or “aromatics” ex- 
hale such a fruit-laden fragrance. From 
fresh fruit alone can such flavor be 
made!. 

Note the heavy richness of the Royal Fruit 
Gelatin. Dissolve it in the boiling water, and 
see how fresh it smells, just like the fruit 
juices themselves. Pure, perfect gelatin car- 
ries flavor made from the fresh fruit juices, 
without altering or spoiling it in any way. 

Children love its melting fruitiness, its 
sparkle and color. 





Made by the makers of 
ROYAL Baking Powder 
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Its fragrance tells you 
that the incomparable 
flavor comes from the 
fresh fruits alone 
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Strawberry Fruit Gelatin: transparent, delec- 
table, as the actual strawberry. juice from 
which its pure delicious flavor is made. 


Gelatin is such an essential in the diet for 
active little brains and bodies, with its ele- 
ments of growth, its influence on digestion. 


You demand only the purest and best 
for your darlings—and you welcome the cer- 
tainty of such purity with delight. Royal 
Fruit Gelatin bears the same mark of merit 
that you have known and trusted in your 
cooking for years. 
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We introduce it with especial pride to 
our Royal Baking Powder friends, know 
ing they will recognize at once that it has 
the same superlative qualities, and meas- 
ures up to the same exacting standards. 


Its fragrance, its flavor, its translucent, 
inviting color, its firm yet tender texture 
—how you will enjoy them. Just the kind 
of jellies you have always wanted. A deli- 
cious dessert that (blessed thought!) is not 
fattening at all. 


Made in a minute, too, or with inter- 
esting variations. There’s a free Booklet 
about Royal Fruit Gelatins—just out. 
You will find it full of interesting new 
recipes and ideas for entertainment. 


Cure THE Coupon! Send for 
the Free Rootiet id delicious 
ideas 
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refuge in crowded streets and swarms of 
humanity. If he had been pursued in 
America, his first thought would be to 
reach New York or Chicago. He knew 
how to conduct himself in cities; in the 
outlands he was uneasy, out of his ele- 
ment. Therefore his present thought was 
to make for Jerusalem. His ideas of the 
Holy City were vague, especially as to its 
modern aspects. It was enough for him 
that it was one of the famed cities of the 
world, which indicated to him a great 
population, huddled sections of the city, 
hiding places. He did not know that, 
vreat as Zion once had been, the city of 
[david was now little more than a village. 

They were facing and traveling toward 
the ancient village of Endor, and might 
have skirted it had not the Wadi esh 
Sherrar intervened. 

“We'll go this way,” he said, ‘“‘as long 
as we can keep afoot tonight. A head 
start’s the thing. After this I think we 
should travel at night and hide out in the 
daytime. Your dragoman, Rhoda, said 
the Jordan led to Jericho, and that from 
Jericho to Jerusalem was a fine road. Once 
in Jerusalem, and we can take care of 
ourselves.” 


v Bee Jordan lay some ten miles to the 
eastward; the railroad to Haifa made 
an oblique angle, turning to the northwest 
a little greater distance to the south. 
From the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, 
as the bird flies, is but sixty miles; if one 
follows the tortuous windings of the tawny 
river it is close to two hundred, and the 
way is not easy to travel. Rhoda and 
Paul Dare and Jaunty must fight their 
way, either over the obstacles interposed 
by the jumble of mountains, or through 
the scarcely less terrifying hazards of a 
dead valley. 

They must avoid human beings, must 
remain unseen, for in this land rumor 
travels fast. The problem was not so 
much one of travel as of living, for to live 
one must have food; if one is to renew his 
energy for the travail of another day, he 
must have rest and shelter. From no liv- 
ing being would they dare ask food, at no 
door might they knock for shelter. 

That night they spent in a ruined in- 
closure snuggling in the deeply eroded 
cut made by a mountain brook. The spot 
was lonely, sheltered, and they were not 
uncomfortable save for the gnawing of 
hunger. Here Paul Dare built a fire to 
keep off the night chill, and about this 
they lay upon couches contrived of leaves 
and grass. They were exhausted with the 
day’s exertions and excitements, so that 
even hunger was of little moment, and 
Rhoda slept almost at once. ‘“‘We must 
keep up the fire through the night,” said 
Dare. ‘“‘I’ll watch until midnight.” 

“Dare,” said Bailey, “I’m not worry- 
ing much about the police. It’s Abdullah 
that’s on my mind. And the Sheik El 
Ssimairi. They can get information where 
Hlana couldn’t hear a whisper. That little 
ex-partner of mine is not going to forget 
us. If he can’t manage to get his own per- 
sonal sticheree into my ribs, he’ll sell us 
out to the British. I know him.” 

“Tf,” said Dare, ‘‘he escapes from Hana 
i“ffendi.” 


[AUNTY grunted. ‘“He’ll smell us out,” 
~ he said, and he said it as one who knows. 
‘Have a hot cup of coffee ready at mid- 
night; and I wouldn’t mind three or four 
iried eggs and bacon.” He turned over, 
pillowed his face on his arms, and was al- 
most instantly asleep. 

Rhoda cried out softly in her sleep, and 
Paul arose to bend over her solicitously. 
She was cold in spite of the fire. He 
glanced at Bailey, who -was asleep, and 
then removed his coat to spread over her 
shoulders, and was embarrassed by what 
he had done. Before he awoke Bailey he 
would recover his garment, so the act 
would not be discovered. It was a little 
thing, but indicative of profound changes. 

Midnight came and he aroused Bailey, 
who awoke, rubbed his eyes, gazed at 





Paul in his shirt sleeves—for he had for- 
gotten to retrieve his coat—and then 
glanced at Rhoda. He made no comment, 
but, waiting until Dare slept, removed his 
own coat and spread it ovér the shoulders 
of his rival, his enemy, his ally. As he did 
so he chuckled. 

There was a dreadful sameness to the 
days and nights that followed, a sameness 
of fatigue, of hunger, of furtiveness and 
of constant watchfulness. They were 
ragged, cut, bruised, but always Bailey 
lived up to his sobriquet, always he was 
debonair, laughing, keeping up flagging 
spirits with that oblique humor which 
characterized him. 

Rhoda, least fit of them all physically, 
presented a brave front. She did not hold 
back, never asked concessions, never made 
complaints, and showed that laughter was 
not dead within her. It was Dare who 
suffered most, by reason of his injuries, 
and it was him his companions were com- 
pelled to admire. But the fine, the splen- 
did thing about it was the way in which 
the two enemies labored day and night, 
unselfishly, neither attempting to outdo 
the other in her eyes, for her comfort and 
her protection. And she was conscious of it. 

Each day drew nearer and nearer to 
Jericho, their first objective. 

“Keep your eye peeled for Bedouins,”’ 
was Jaunty’s constant caution. 

But they saw no Bedouins, nor did they 
see any of those hunted outlaws who keep 
to the fastnesses bordering the river, mak- 
ing forays into Palestine to rob, to steal 
cattle or sheep. But they had themselves 
been seen and watched with curiosity by 
these. Their progress was watched, dis- 
cussed by furtive men, word of it passed 
along the valley until it came to the 
vengeful ears of Abdullah and the fugi- 
tives from the camp of the Sheik El Ssim- 
airi. 


IX days they had been upon their way, 

and on the seventh they could look from 
the heights to see, spread before them, the 
glistening blue of the Dead Sea, and the 
arid, sunbaked, undulating desert through 
which ran the Jordan to pour its yellow 
waters into that great salt reservoir. 
Across and in the misty distance reared 
Mount Nebo; to their left the gigantic, 
unscalable cliffs of the Mount of Tempta- 
tion, and, below it, the straggling cluster 
of houses which marked the ancient vil- 
lage of Jericho, a place of departed glories. 

That last day! Miles of stumbling and 
climbing. Miles of mountain and gully, 
of basalt cliffs, of undergrowth, of broken 
rocks; miles interminable and dreadful! 
Miles when, not for an instant were they 
hidden from vengeful, red-veined eyes, 
eyes which followed and marked, waiting 
for the night’s encampment! 

Abdullah had found their trail, and had 
overtaken them— Abdullah and four of the 





seven sons of the Sheik El Ssimairi, eager 
to wipe out the memory of their father in 
a British prison place with the blood of 
those who had caused his undoing! Here 
was blood feud, which could not be set- 
tled by the payment of money. Yet Ab- 
dullah hoped for profit, for he, who had 
been Jaunty’s go-between, knew the girl 
concealed about her person something of 
great value. So the fugitives approached 
a night in whose shadows lurked cupidity 
and revenge. 

From a slope midway up the mountain 
Jaunty marked, a mile or so ahead, a 


perpendicular cliff and, clinging to this 
precipice near to its top, a’tiny structure 
which, in the descending sun, shone a glit- 
tering white. From the past week of 
experience he knew what it was, the long 
deserted shelter of some forgotten hermit, 
who had lived and died there in lonely, 
fanatical ecstasies: 

“‘Got to be more careful than ever,’ he 
said. ‘‘Tourists come to Jericho and the 
Dead Sea. If:we can make that hermit’s 
cell we ought to do for the night.” 

So they struggled upward and forward 
until they reached the tiny level floor on 
which the cell was built. Above them the 
face of the cliff jutted outward, frowning 
down upon them; it dropped sheer to the 
dead lands a thousand feet below! 


“CAFE for this night,” said Jaunty. He 
lay upon his stomach and peered into 
the abyss, chuckling as he saw a party of 
horsemen trot into the village and dis- 
appear between dwellings and garden 
walls; Hana Effendi and his men were 
taking care to guard the highways. 

“Tomorrow we'll get to Jerusalem, and 
then we'll have meat and potatoes and 
salad and butter. I can taste butter in my 
sleep.” 

“And then what?” Paul Dare asked. 
“Suppose we do reach Jerusalem. How 
are we to get out of it? How reach 
America? We can’t travel on a train with- 
out showing our passports. We can’t 
cross a boundary. Wecan’t board a ship.”’ 

“Don’t you worry, prof. I’ll find a way. 
Trouble with you is you’ve done too 
much thinking and not enough doing. 
You haven’t found out you get away with 
things by trying. Toujours l’audace, as 
the French say. I’m rested up enough to 
take a climb after firewood. No. Save 
your gimpy leg. I'll do the chores to- 
night.” 

Jauntily he wended his way up the 
path while Rhoda and Dare watched him 
in silence. Presently Paul turned to her 
abruptly and asked: “You're going 
through with it?” 

*“My promise to Jaunty?”’ 

“Yes.” 


ne nodded her head slowly. ‘“‘ Yes,” 
she said, “‘I shall keep my word.”’ 

“Do you love the man?”’ 

““That is a question you have no right 
to ask.” 

“And you have answered it. If you did 
love him you would not hesitate to say so.”’ 

“Love had nothing to do with it.” 

“T’m beginning to believe that this 
thing we call love has a great deal to do 
with everything,” he said; then his voice 
changed, became younger, deeper, tre- 
mendously urgent. 

“Rhoda, don’t do this. 
He has no right to insist.”’ 

“But he will insist. Jaunty believes 
that if one has an advantage he is en- 
titled to use it. It is his philosophy. 
Under the surface he is rather a ruthless 
person.” 

Paul nodded, but that mental trait 
which compelled him to strive always for 
the truth of any matter compelled him to 
say: ‘But I believe he loves you. In so 
far as his life will allow, he will be kind to 
you and protect you.” 

“You’re a surprising person.” 

He considered that and agreed. “‘ I must 
be to others,” he said, ‘‘for of late I am 
constantly startling myself.” 

“You have been most kind and gentle 
with me these last dreadful days. I won- 
der if that is not your true self, and the 
other I knew first, the crackling, selfish, 
egotistic person, was not a disguise.” 

“T have not changed,” he said stiffly. 
“Because I have lapsed, because in a few 
moments of excitement I have followed 
impulse, that is no proof I have deterio- 
rated into a sentimental animal without 
intelligence.” 

Rhoda laughed. ‘“‘You’re ashamed of 
saving that child, aren’t you? You’re 


Don’t do it. 


ashamed of every kindness you’ve shown 
me, even to covering me with your coat 
at night while you shivered. Oh, Jaunty 
told me. 


Do you realize how you have 
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FOR STEWED FRUITS 


For stewing prunes, dried apricots, 
apples, peaches, etc., use Brer Rabbit 
Molasses in practically the same 
quantity as you are accustomed to 
use sugar, and follow your usual 
way of stewing dried fruits. Sugar 
only sweetens. Brer Rabbit sweetens 
and gives added flavor and zest. 


RUITS with all the luscious, full- 

flavored sweetness of the finest 
sugar cane. Delicious, satisfying; 
with the tantalizing flavor that brings 
the children clamoring for more. 


And so good for them, too. For Brer 
Rabbit Molasses is rich in the mineral 
salts doctors say we need. It’s the very 
molasses you’ve always longed for, 
with the real old-time plantation flavor. 


You'll love the reliability of Brer 
Rabbit for your baking, because it is 
always specially tested to make sure of 
its uniform goodness. Whether you 
use the light delicate Gold Label, so 
perfect for the table 
and fancy cooking; 
or the darker, full- 
flavoredGreen Label, 
you can always trust 
Brer Rabbit's baking 
quality. 


Brer (5 
Molasses 


Two Grades: Gold Label —highest 
quality light molasses for eating and 
fancy cooking. Green Label—darker, 
with a stronger flavor. 











FREE Recipe Book 


Penick & Ford, Dept. 5 
New Orleans, La. 





Please send me my copy of the New Brer 
Rabbit Recipe Book with 50 new recipes. 
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She didn’t 














fail Jim after all! 


si EADY, Jim,” Anne called gayly, as 

R she ran down the steps in the spring 

sunshine. Eyes blue as the violets 

on her shoulder. Glowing, radiant, Anne 
Halliday was extremely pretty. 

Jim turned from stowing their bags in the 
car and gave her an impetuous hug. 

“Gee, Anne, you’re a knock-out! One of 
these days I’ll bet we’ll be asking the Boss 
to our country place. No man could help 
getting ahead with a wonderful wife like 


” 


you. 


i. 


So she hadn’t failed Jim after all! But she’d 
come perilously close to it. 

How she had dreaded this week-end! Es- 
pecially having to meet women who had 
money and leisure to take care of their looks! 

For Anne had been much too busy taking 
care of Jim and the children even to remem- 
ber that she had once been pretty. And 
then had come Jim’s promotion at the office, 
and with it an invitation to spend a week- 
end the following month at the president’s 
country place. Suddenly Anne had awak- 
ened to the fact that at a time when her 
charm could be a big asset in the Halliday 
fortunes, she was faded and tired and old 


before she should be. 
Ill. 


As she came into the drawing-room the first 
night of the week-end, thrilling a little under 
her host’s obvious approval, Anne found 
herself thinking: 

“Tfit hadn’t been for that wonderful little 
book, I never would have had the courage 
to face this party. What a handicap the 
Anne of two months ago would be to Jim 
tonight.” 

The “wonderful little book,” called 4 
Lovely Skin Comes from Within, had been 
the first step into a brand new life for Anne. 

For it taught her how the poisons of con- 
stipation are responsible for most sallow, 
muddy, or broken out complexions, as well 
as most of the headaches, irritability, 
“nerves,” depression and indigestion that 
are inevitably reflected in your looks. 

She learned, too, that these 
are warnings of constipation 
long before there is any 


Nujol 


lected, leads to three-fourths of all serious 
diseases; why laxatives are dangerous and 
form bad habits; why internal lubrication is 
the safe way to relieve constipation; and 
why the internal lubricant, Nujol, is rec- 
ommended by physicians because it most 
closely resembles Nature’s own lubricating 
fluids of the intestines. 

So she had started in to regain her fresh- 
ness. She found that it took a surprisingly 
short time. Proper diet, daily fresh air and 
exercise, plenty of sleep and the regular use 
of Nujol worked wonders. For Nujol works 
twice as quickly if you give it a little help. 

IV. 

Lovely women know that a clear skin, 
bright eyes and silky hair come only with 
internal cleanliness—that is, complete free- 
dom from constipation. For if the waste 
matter is delayed in passing through the 
intestines, poisons are absorbed into the 
blood and are carried to every part of the 
body. 

The Nujol way is the safe way to re- 
lieve constipation. Nujol is not a food, 
medicine or laxative. It is a lubricant, the 
action of which most closely resembles Na- 
ture’s own lubricating fluids in the intes- 
tines. That is why doctors recommend it 
so highly. 

Nujol does not affect the stomach and is 
not absorbed by the body. It simply makes 
up for a deficiency—temporary or chronic— 
in the supply of intestinal secretions. It 
softens the waste matter and thus permits 
thorough and regular elimination, without 
overtaxing the intestinal muscles. 

Nujol can be taken for any length of time 
without ill effects. To insure internal clean- 
liness, it should be taken regularly in accord- 
ance with the directions on each bottle. Un- 
like laxatives, it does not form a habit. On 
the contrary, it encourages the intestines to 
get back to normal functioning. 

Now—when green vegetables are scarce 
and you are shut in the house a good deal— 
is the time of year when constipation is most 
prevalent. Don’t go through the late winter 
and early spring with a dull skin and a 
dragged-out feeling. Ask your 
druggist for Nujol today, or 
send 10c with the coupon for 





consciousness of irregular, de- 
layed or incomplete elimina- 
tion; that constipation, if neg- 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 


For Constipation 


a trial bottle. Made by Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 
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Nuyot Lazorarories, Room 821-C, 26 Broadway, New York 


For the enclosed 10c (stamps or coin) please send me a trial 
bottle of Nujol and your free book, ““A Lovely Skin Comes from 
Within.” (For booklet only, check here 1) and send no money.) 
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‘labored and suffered to make things easier 

for him—and you hate him, don’t you?” 

“T hate him. But I had to do my share. 
We were compelled to be allies. The 
most illogical mind will see that allies, no 
matter what their personal feelings, must 
act together for their common purpose.”’ 

“Even to pretending your leg didn’t 
pain, when we both knew how you were 
suffering? Even to hiding part of your 
food in your pockets instead of eating it, 
so you could share it with us later?” 

He sniffed. ‘I used my brains; you 
followed your appetites.” 

“Either,” said Rhoda, “‘you are very 
slightly acquainted with yourself, or you 
are very well acquainted and ashamed of 
what would make another man proud.” 

“Absurd. But you may rest assured of 
this: I shall not permit you to marry this 
man if I can prevent it.” 

“What do you propose to do?”’ 

His jaw set, his fists clenched and he 
sprang to his feet. ‘‘By heaven,”’ he said, 
“T’ll make him fight me for you.”’ 


HE laughed outright. ‘‘ And here is the 

man who was all reason! Going back 
to the primitive! What about me? Sup- 
pose you win; have I no voice in the mat- 
ter? DoI pass from hand to hand, willing 
or unwilling?” 

“You pass out of his hands. As for me, 
I shall spend the rest of my life working to 
make you love me.” 

Suddenly, inexplicably, rather terrify- 
ing to Paul Dare, Rhoda threw herself 
upon her face and burst into tears. 

A pebble rolled from the path and Paul 
turned to see Bailey descending; some- 
thing in Jaunty’s expression held him, 
made him step forward. 

““What is it?’”’ he demanded. 

Bailey touched his lips warningly, and 
then, in a whisper which could not reach 
Rhoda’s ears said: ‘“‘We’re bottled. Ab- 
dullah and four of the seven sons are top- 
side. Lucky I learned to be an Injun on 
this trip. Just shoved my nose over the 
edge to take a look-see before I climbed 
up; and there they were, big as life and 
twice as natural.” 

““There’s no way up but the path?”’ 

“‘Unless we sprout wings.” 

“‘And we’ve neither food nor water for 
half a day.” 

“‘Buck up, prof. There’s always a way. 
Leave it to me.”’ Even in this extremity 
Jaunty was true to form. 


XXXITI 


JAUNTY BAILEY sat hunched upon a 
rock before the fire; his eyes, half 
closed, peered into the leaping flames, and 
he seemed half asleep. But he was not 
asleep; he was thinking, planning, weigh- 
ing chances and delving for an oppor- 
tunity. Without warning he threw back 
his head and laughed, a gay laugh, but 
tinctured with something ironical, jeering. 
It was startling, and his companions 
glanced at him with sudden concern. 

*‘T was just laughing at a man I know,” 
Jaunty said, ‘“‘fellow by the name of 
Bailey.”” His tone changed, became cas- 
ual. ‘“‘Let me take your automatic, prof, 
I’ll leave this rifle. Just want to go scout- 
ing above.”’ 

“T’ll go along.” 

“No. Your job’s to hold the fort.”” He 
started up the path, an automatic in each 
side coat pocket, but turned and stood a 
moment as if considering; but he was not 
considering, he was looking, looking at 
Rhoda as she stood within the circle of 
firelight as if he desired to preserve that 
picture in all its details forever. Then he 
waved his hand jauntily. “If you hear 
any shooting, don’t come up. It won’t be 
anything. Sit tight!”’ 

A scant minute elapsed before Bailey 
appeared again at the edge of the shelf. 

*‘Rhoda—catch!”’ he said, and tossed a 
little packet into her lap. “I’ve had it 
four days!’’ He chuckled. ‘“‘Better keep 
a sharper watch on it, or the prof’ll snag 
it next.”” Then he was gone again. 

Rhoda stared at Paul Dare and at the 
paper of jewels in her hand. ‘He had 
it,”’ she said in a whisper. ‘‘He took it. 






It’s not like him to give it back. What 
does it mean?” 

Dare shook his head. ‘I don’t pretend 
to understand him. The man is full of 
contradictions.” 

After this they sat silent for minutes, 
perhaps for a quarter of an hour. Then, 
startlingly, came the muffled but unmis- 
takable report of a revolver. The rever- 
berations died, and the night was very still, 
fearsomely still as Rhoda and Pau! 
crouched, tense, listening, watchful. 

“He said I must not come,” muttered 
Dare. 

“Then stay,” said Rhoda. ‘He knows 
what he’s doing.”’ 

“But ——’” Something new, something 
strong and fierce tugged and pulled him. 
It was an urge he never had experienced, 
to go, to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
a companion, to share what he shared and 
to dare what he dared. The name of it 
was loyalty. 

Now, after that intervention of silence, 
came another shot, then the not-to-be- 
mistaken staccato stutter of Jaunty’s 
automatic, so rapid the shots were not to 
be counted. Paul was on his feet. “I’m 
going. I’ve got to go. I’ve got to go!” 

“Then go,”’ said Rhoda. 

Clutching his rifle he sprang up the 
path, Rhoda at his heels. 


AUNTY had proceeded softly and with 

infinite caution; for the last dozen feet 
he crawled upon his stomach, and when he 
came to the top of the plateau lifted only 
his eyes above the rock at the rim. Fifty 
feet away was a little fire, lighting the 
scrub and undergrowth garishly. About 
the fire sat five men, Abdullah and four of 
the seven sons. 

With infinite care he crawled over the 
edge and lay still; presently, inch by inch, 
he worked to the left, taking advantage of 
every bush, every rock, as he wormed his 
way nearer and nearer to the encamp- 
ment. Ten minutes brought him to a clump 
of bushes so close to the fire that one leap 
would have carried him into their midst, 
and he chuckled noiselessly. From each 
coat pocket he drew an automatic, grinning 
as he did so, very cool, not apprehensive, 
eager to open the play. 

As everyone knows who has been in the 
woods, a shot fired near at hand bewilders. 
For instance it is impossible to say with 
certainty what direction it comes from. 
Jaunty understood this, calculated upon 
it. He aimed into the midst of the fire and 
pulled the trigger. The resultant roar 
seemed tremendous; brands flung into the 
air, the men crouching on their haunches 
leaped to their feet or threw themselves 
prone. The shot cast them into bewilder- 
ment. Before they could recover, before 
they could even take to flight, if they in- 
tended flight, Jaunty leaped from behind 
his shelter and stood over them, crouch- 
ing, two automatics, held close to his 
body, leveled in their faces. 

“‘Greeting,”’ he said, ‘‘and salaams and 
compliments of the season.” 


E HAD to do, he knew, with fatalists, 

with men who did not fear death, to 
whom death in the prosecution of a ven- 
geance or to wipe out a dishonor was the 
highest virtue; and he recognized the 
necessities, that not one of those five men 
might be allowed to continue in fighting 
trim, for one man could hold the top of 
that path. It was one against five, and 
the one must abolish the five! 

“Well,” he said jeeringly, “‘start some- 
thing.” 

Abdullah, hands held before him like 
clutching talons, snarled: the four stood 
erect, their eyes glittering, every muscle 
tense and ready. In them was no thought 
of flight, only fury—and watchfulness for 
the slenderest opportunity. 

Jaunty edged toward one of the four 
until he stood at his side and a trifle be- 
hind. Then, suddenly, from the folds of 
the robe of one of the four spat a bullet. 
It flicked Jaunty’s sleeve, and on the in- 
stant he resolved into action, all resolved 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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Smooth, white, silky-soft hands, lovély to touch and look at— you can have them in spite of housework! 


oucan have beautiful hands,even 
though you do wash dishes, cook, use 
your hands hard at housework . . . 


(he simple method given below 
will keep them white, soft, and 
youthful... 


ADORABLE !— soft, smooth, with an apple-blossom 
whiteness—that is what your hands should be. 


Does that seem to you impossible when you look 
at them, all chapped and roughened by housework? 


You can transform your hands in a week! Today 
there is a new preparation with which thousands of 
women are absolutely overcoming the drying, chap- 
Ping effect on their hands of housework. 


This new preparation is Jergens Lotion—a fra- 
grant, silvery liquid containing benzoin and almond, 
two of the most healing skin restoratives known. 























Women today are learning the secret of keeping 
their hands smooth and lovely in spite of house- 
work. Every time you have had your hands in 
water—use Jergens Lotion, and see how it gives 
back softness and suppleness to the skin. 








Every time you have had your hands in water— 
use Jergens Lotion and see how wonderfully soft and 
smooth it keeps the skin. 

No more chapped knuckles, no more rough finger 
tips! Jergens Lotion will keep the white, delicate 
beauty of your hands, even though you use them for 
hard work. 

You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a 
time! Keep one on the bathroom shelf to use for your 
face—keep another above the kitchen sink, for conve- 











Housework is hard on the hands because it 
means constantly having them in and out of water. 
Jergens Lotion counteracts the drying, chapping 
effect of housework. 


nience when you are using your hands for housework! Send this coupon today and 
Chree Offer 














Contains two of the most healing skin restoratives known 


get the trial bottle FREE! 








THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
454 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me FREE the trial bottle of Jergens Lotion and the 
booklet ‘* Your Skin and its Care.” 


Name —— $$$. 


Street — sink 


Sn eS |” eee ee 





If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 454 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Oh Henry! makesa 
most intriguing SALAD! 
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“QALAD?” you say, “made with Oh Henry! Why, that’s candy!” 
And a candy it is, to be sure possibly America’s most 
popular candy. Yet Miss Daisy P. Rudd, of Bennington, Vermont, 
writes that Oh Henry! makes one of the most charming salads she 
has ever served. 





Possibly this may startle you as much as it did us, a few months 
ago, to find that women were using Oh Henry! in recipes. We 
knew they were slicing and serving Oh Henry! as a home candy, 
but in recipes . that was new. 

So we made inquiries. And in one month alone, over 2,000 
recipes came in to us, and more come every day. New ways of 
using this famous candy’s rich individuality to make things taste 
better! Can there be more convincing tribute to Oh Henry’s quality? 


Here is Miss Rudd’s recipe for Oh Henry! Fruit Salad. Phone your gro- 
cery, drug or candy store for a few bars of Oh Henry! and try it: 


Fruit Salad with Oh Henry! 


1 cup skinned qoted Males 1 bar Oh Henry! (shaved) 
grapes or white cherries % cup whipped cream 
1 cup diced orange, freed from ¥2 P PP S 
pith and seeds 4 cup mayonnaise 
1 cup diced fresh or canned Crisp lettuce 
pineapple 
Prepare and blend the fruits. Place in a cloth or strainer and drain, then 
chill. Just before serving add the blended whipped cream and Mayonnaise and 
two-thirds of the shaved Oh Henry! Serve on lettuce and sprinkle the remain- 
ing shaved Oh Henry! over the top. 


















































“Sixty Ways to Serve a Famous Candy” 
WE have collected 60 of these new recipes into a handsome 

Oh Henry! recipe book, in colors, and called it ‘*Sixty Ways to 
Serve a Famous Candy.’ It belongs in your kitchen. Mail 10c 
(stamps or silver) for a copy. And phone your grocer, drug or 
candy store for 6 or 8 bars of Oh Henry! . . . . now! 


WILLIAMSON CANDY COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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into action. The automatic spoke twice, 
one bullet smashing the arm of him who 
had fired the shot, the second crashing 
into the side of the man at Jaunty’s side. 
Then, before this man could fall, Jaunty’s 
arms were around him, supporting him, 
holding him erect as a bulwark between 
himself and his enemies, and he loosed his 
guns with coolness and precision. The 
thing was over in seconds, tremendous, 
thrilling seconds! From behind his hu- 
man shield Jaunty poured lead upon them 
in a dreadful stream. 

The man with the broken arm fired 
from the ground. He lay at the side and 
Jaunty was vulnerable to him, but he 
fired but once. A bullet in the chest 
stoppec that. There was no thought of 
taking cover; the remaining three sprang 
toward him, and he could see the fierce 
hatred in their burning eyes. Coolly he 
marked the first and the spot where folds 
of gaudy, striped silk marked the girdle 
beneath the heavy robe. This was his 
mark and he pumped two pellets of lead 
into it with his right hand. The remaining 
brother fired, and Jaunty’s left arm be- 
came powerless, the automatic dropped 
from his fingers. With the remaining 
hand he discharged his weapon almost in 
the man’s face, and the face became a blur 
of red and black. Abdullah alone re- 
mained. 


T WAS upon this scene that Paul and 

Rhoda came over the rim. Upon Jaunty 
standing upright, unsheltered—for his 
human shield had fallen when the bullet 
smashed his shoulder; upon Abdullah 
crouching, poising upon the palm of his 
hand his favorite weapon, the knife. 
Jaunty’s eyes were not clear; pain tore at 
his shoulder; his legs were not steady be- 
neath him. He fired, but the bullet went 
astray—and Abdullah flicked his knife, 
flicked it before Paul Dare could throw his 
rifle to his shoulder and fire. Wickedly the 
blade glinted as it hissed through the air, 
and the thud of its haft against Jaunty’s 
breast was audible. But Abdullah did not 
hear it, for Dare’s bullet had been but the 
flash of an eye too late. 

Jaunty stood erect. He lowered his 
arm, and the revolver dropped from his 
fingers. He swayed, but with eyes upon 
which the darkness came swiftly he sur- 
veyed the battlefield, and then he made a 
pitiful, gay, little gesture with that unin- 
jured arm, a gesture of triumph, a boyish, 
jaunty movement as if to say: “There, I 
told you I could do it. Isn’t Jack a big 
boy?” 

Paul Dare caught him in his arms and 
lowered him to the earth; Rhoda threw 
herself down to receive 
his head upon her lap. 


‘‘Curtain!’’ said i ee 
Jaunty. ‘ 
“Jaunty! Jaunty!”’ , 
M4 


“Gave ’em the first 4) ay 
shot —and cleaned — ne St ie 
the works!’ He was 
very proud and sat- 
isfied. 

“Are you—did they 
hurt you badly?” 

“Fineesh!’’ Jaunty 
said. ‘I’m satisfied.” 

““You’re not—not — 
oh, Jaunty, I can’t let 
you ——”’ She could RICHARDS 
not pronounce the 
word. 

But he spoke it for her gayly, unafraid. 
“Die!”’ He tried to shrug his shoulders. 
“‘Always curious about it.”’ He turned 
his face upward. ‘Rather do it for you— 
this way—than slide off—in bed—with a 
hard cold.’”’” He nodded his head weakly. 
“Wanted to do something for you. And 
the prof’s a good egg.” 

“Jaunty! Jaunty!” 

“‘T did love you. That was on the level.” 

“T know.”” Her hand was cool upon his 
forehead. 

Jaunty pressed Rhoda’s hands, “I’m 
on my way,” he said in a whisper so low as 
to be almost inaudible. ‘‘Don’t bother 





a 


me any more. I kind of want to be think- 
ing—about you—as_ the—lights—go— 
out.” 

And so the lights grew lower, and the 
candle flame flickered weakly and ever 
more weakly. He did not speak again, but 
just before the flame subsided forever he 
chuckled; at the very last he had found 
something within himself that puzzled and 
amused him. XXIV 


JAUNTY lay upon the ground between 
them, and Rhoda faced Paul Dare 
across his body. Bailey was dead, but he 
lived. For them he would never die while 
memory persisted. Yet, while Rhoda’s 
grief was deepest, Paul Dare was most 
profoundly affected by Jaunty’s closing act. 

“He gave his life for us,’’ Paul Dare 
said in a queer, dull voice. 

To give one’s life for another was the 
ultimate in altruism, the final sublimity of 
unselfishness. And he, Paul Dare, had 
seen the thing done, had been an eyewit- 
ness to it. It was true, people did such 
things. Without fuss and feathers they 
performed such actions. But the greatest 
discovery flowing from Bailey’s reckless 
heroism was this, that it was a splendid, 
worthy thing to do. 

He bent and lifted Jaunty in his arms, 
a burden his strength was taxed to bear, 
and led the way toward the narrow path; 
thence downward to the shelf upon which 
was the ancient cell of the anchorite, and 
there Paul Dare laid him upon the bed 
of soft leaves they had prepared for their 
night’s rest. While Rhoda watched, Paul 
covered what was material of Jaunty 
Bailey with other softness, and then began 
the building of a cairn, stone upon stone, 
stone upon stone, so that the man he 
hated, the man he admired, the man who 
had taught him more than he ever knew 
should sleep in that lofty, noble, lonely 
spot forever and undisturbed. And 
Rhoda watched! 


HEN all was completed Dare did a 

thing strange for him, incomprehen- 
sible perhaps to himself, but essential. 
He walked to the edge of the shelf so that 
below him was a gulf of blackness, above 
him only the arch of the heavens, star 
studded, and he stretched wide his hands 
and lifted his face. 

“Tf there be a God,” he said boldly, 
“and if there be a soul, I ask that he deal 
fairly, noting all the facts, with the soul of 
this man who lies here.”’ 

For a moment he stood so; then he 
turned to Rhoda. ‘‘Come. The shots will 
have been heard.”’ 

“T don’t care. I can’t leave him.” 

“Would you have him die for noth- 
ing?” Paul asked. ‘‘Come.”’ 

It was close to mid- 
night when they came 
out upon the highway 
from Jericho to Jerusa- 
lem, that road con- 
structed for the 
triumphal passage of 
the man who once was 
emperor of the Ger- 
mans, and turned their 
faces westward toward 
the Holy City. 

They went in silence 
and in weariness, rest- 
ing often by the road- 
side, then climbing 
again, and ever clim)- 
ing. They were lost in 
the night, lost in some- 
thing greater and more far-reaching than 
the night. It was as if they were alone in 
the world, deprived of will and driven, «l- 
ways driven to some end, to some climax 
inevitable. 

Then—it may have been after an hour 
or after several hours—they were not 
alone. From the shadows of the roadside 
a figure joined them and spoke to them; 
and they were not afraid. 

“T have waited for your coming,” said 
the voice of El Ghafir, ‘I knew this must 
be your road—and you are weary.” 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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f° HE belle of the bridle path, smart, 
svelt, serene, her charming young 
figure sits her spirited horse with ease 
and freedom. At canter, trot, or gal- 
lop, unflustered and unflurried, she 
presents the ever-entrancing outline 
of one who wears the right P. N. 
Practical Front. 


For the Practical Front brings, when 
you wear it, these five remarkable 
and certainly acceptable qualities — 
Corset Comfort; Perfect Fit; Youth- 
ful Outline; Style of the Day; Peace 
of Mind. When you have these you 
can ride, golf, dance with joy, the 
admired of all. 


* Patented 





There is no corset quite like the Prac- 
tical Front. The exclusive, flexible 
Inner Elastic Vest* gives the instant 
feeling of perfect ease and fit. It re- 
tains the individuality of the wearer 
while preserving the lines of youth. 
It affords the body a fresh fitting with 
every wearing. 

Let the Practical Front mold and 
hold your figure in the newest mode, 
creating for you a magic atmosphere 
of grace and loveliness. 


There are various beautiful, new Prac- 
tical Front models, very light in weight, 
very handsome in color and texture. 
W rite for new booklet, ‘Youth and You.” 





PAT-U-S-A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CORSETS 














I. NEWMAN & SONS, Inc. 


222 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Manufactured exclusively in Canada by 
Dominion Corset Co., Quebec, P. Q., Canada 
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-of the quality which every home may enjoy 

















a ee and a gracious host to 
many, many of New York’s distin- 
guished visitors! For years that has 
been the réle of the famous Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. And how royally are 
these visitors entertained! Nothing is 
left undone that will add to their comfort. 
Thought and care, as well as money, are 
expended in giving service. 

Evidence of this is found in the Waldorf’s 
selection of towels. In every room is a boun- 
tiful supply of Cannon towels—soft, snowy 
Cannon towels of generous size which you 
use with delight. 

Cannon towels wear well. They last a long, 
long time even under the hard usage and con- 
stant laundering which a hotel towel must 
endure. And what is even more important, 


they are modestly priced. Quality for quality, 












as compared with other towels, they are the 
best values obtainable. Because of quantity 
production, the Cannon mills, which are the 
largest in the world, save on manufacturing 
costs—and this saving is passed on to you. 
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Cannon towels are sold in dry goods 
and department stores everywhere. 
Ask for them. They come in practi- 
cally unlimited variety—from a luxuri- 
ous type of bath towel in the heaviest 
weave to the light little turkish towel 
men like for shaving. There are also innu- 
merable styles in huck towels for the hands 
and face. Buy Cannon towels singly or by 
the dozen. 25c to $2.00 each. Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 


+ 7 ¢ 


All Cannon towels patterned or bordered in 

color may be washed and boiled as fearlessly 

as if they were all white. They will not fade. 

Every towel is subjected to the severest test of 

color, and proved absolutely fast before it 
leaves the mills. 
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‘‘He is dead,” said Paul Dare. “He 
died for us. It is hard to understand.” 

“Vet you shall understand,” said the 
melodious voice. ‘‘Come with me. We 
must reach our destination before morn- 
ine. . 

‘What destination?”’ 

‘A garden,” said El Ghafir; “and there, 
it may be, understanding will come to you, 
as there it came to me when the world was 
centuries younger.” 

“How did you know ——” Rhoda 
asked. 

El Ghafir smiled. ‘I knew you would 
come, and when you would come.” 

He led them a few steps to a waiting 
motor car and helped Rhoda to a seat into 
which she sank with a little moan; Dare 
was by her side, and the broad form of El 
Ghafir sat in front beside the driver. Then 
there was motion, swift, restful, as the car 
sped over the mountains. It dipped into 
the Wadi el-H6d, and presently ascended 
again past the hamlet of Bethany, where 
Christ loved to visit with Lazarus and 
with Martha and Mary, his sisters. The 
car passed under the shadow of the Mount 
of Olives, swerved to the right and pro- 
ceeded for a time beside the valley of the 
Kedron, and then, hard by the Church of 
the Tomb of the Virgin, they halted beside 
an iron paling. 

“It is our destination,’’ said El Ghafir. 


ND when they had alighted he guided 
them through the night until they 
came to an iron gate which swung inward 
upon its hinges to admit them to an in- 
closure, where their feet touched not the 
harsh surface of the road, but soft, grow- 
ing grass. And there, under an olive tree, 
hoary and gnarled with the passing of the 
centuries, Paul and Rhoda sank upon the 
ground in weariness. 

Cold, hungry, depressed by the dark- 
ness and strangeness of the spot, they hud- 
dled together, fugitives, homeless, in the 
midst of a land where every man’s hand 
would be against them—guided by this 
mysterious _ personage whose name was 
The Watchman and whose purposes they 
could not fathom. Paul Dare did not 
speak, but sat close to Rhoda, not ven- 
turing to touch her. 

They were alone. El Ghafir had re- 
moved himself a little way and stood, a 
black silhouette against the valley below; 
at his hand was the ancient olive tree 
which, tradition says, was young and in 
full bearing when Pontius Pilate gov- 
erned Jerusalem. So he stood for mo- 
ments gazing across at the mass of the 
City of David. 

Then, with arms widespread, face lifted 
to the night, he spoke, and his voice was 
wonderful to hear, low in its sweetness, 
quivering with great woe and yearning. 
“Is the time not yet, O Father? Have I 
come once more in vain? Is thy Third 
Message not ready—and my day of de- 
liverance? How long, O Thou to whom a 


thousgnd years are but as a day, how 
ong?” 


SOMETHING stirred in Rhoda Fair’s 
\/ soul, something deep and veiled so 
that she could not see its face, and she 
Was afraid, even as Moses was afraid be- 
lore the burning bush. She cried out: 
“Mr. Ghafir! Mr. Ghafir! Oh, help me! 
Help me!” 

The dark figure moved toward them, 
stood towering over them, and the face of 
El Ghafir was dimly revealed, sublime in 
its grief that was more than human grief. 

Paul Dare was bold enough to speak, 
something of the old Paul Dare, the 
seeker after truth. 

“Are you that man?” he demanded. 

‘I am that man.” 
“You are he whom legend calls ——” 
The Wandering Jew,” said El Ghafir 
gravely, humbly. 

Dare was on his feet, clutching El 
Ghafir’s sleeve. His face worked, his eyes 
glittered as he shook the man’s arm im- 
patiently. ‘Then tell,” he cried. “Tell! 

Give your testimony.” His voice lifted 


shrilly with a dreadful eagerness. “‘Speak, 
man, speak! Is there a God?” 

“It is permitted,” said El Ghafir. ‘I 
may bear testimony here and tonight, on 
this spot and at this hour.” 

“‘Sir,”” said Paul Dare, “‘we have seen 
death this night, and something greater 
than death. I have witnessed the greatest 
thing in the world, and for it can find no 
explanation. Why did Jaunty Bailey die 
for us?” 

El Ghafir turned from Paul to Rhoda. 
“Are you, too, afraid?”’ he asked. ‘‘Is 
the night black and the way hidden? Are 
you in despair?”’ 

“T have known no peace since my 
mother died. I—I have come to the end. 
I can endure no more.” 





“Do you know where you are? On 
what ground your body reposes?”’ 

“‘T do not know.” 

“This,”’ he said, “is the garden called 
Gethsemane, where He, the Man I hated, 
the Man I have grown wise to love, suf- 
fered the agonies of human fear. This is 
that spot. Yonder by that very olive tree 
He knelt alone in prayer. There the dis- 
ciples slept, and yonder He said to Peter, 
‘What, could ye not watch with me one 
hour?’ 

“‘In that day I kept a shop in the Street 
of David. The city was in tumult, for it 
was aturbulent people and divided against 
itself, and many spoke of the Galilean, ar- 
guing this thing and that. There were 


those who thought He conspired against | 


the might of Rome. I who speak was 
of the party of Caiaphas, an ambitious 
man.” 


ROM that moment Paul Dare and 

Rhoda could not say surely if they lis- 
tened or watched; whether they visualized 
the words of El Ghafir, or if his voice 
ceased and with their eyes they watched 
in very truth the march of events which 
led from the garden to the cross. 

“. . So, after the betrayal in this 
garden, they brought Him into the pres- 
ence of Caiaphas, and that I saw! There, 
with false witnesses, they accused Him 
of blasphemy, and I was in the throng 
which followed Him, bound, into the pres- 
ence of Pontius Pilate, and there I saw and 
heard the things which are written.” 

His hands held their hands, and his 
voice was low, vibrant, sweet with a mar- 
velous sweetness. And they saw—saw 
that robed figure, bound, surrounded by 
shouting, furious men; saw upon his dais 
the Roman who washed his hands; saw 
the face of the Man of Sorrows! 

Then a mob, shouting, bearing staves, 
jostling, crowding, reviling, upon the heels 
of One who wore a crown of thorns and 
bore upon His suffering back a cross! 

“And I,” said the voice of El Ghafir, 
“sat before my shop awaiting the specta- 
cle, and when He came to that place He 
was very weary and sank beneath the 
weight of that which He bore upon His 
back. So seeing me seated, He turned 
His eyes upon me and stretched out His 
hands in appeal. For thirst was upon 
Him and His body was not strong. And 
I Jaughed and jeered. I—I spat upon 
Him!” 

The voice ceased for a moment and then 
continued: ‘‘And then His eyes found 
mine, and I was not at ease; but there was 
not anger in them, only such sorrow as the 
world has never seen, and He spoke. To 
me He spoke, and the centuries have not 


erased His words, gently spoken, yet ut- 
tered by the Son of God. ‘Tarry thou and 
await my return,’ He said. 

“‘And I jeered again and laughed loudly 
at the saying. But now, seeing how He 
was unable to bear the cross, they com- 
pelled another to take it upon his shoul- 
ders; and I, joining the mob, followed to 
Golgotha. And there I saw! I, who for 
nineteen centuries have been God’s Watch- 
man, saw!”’ 

There fell a silence. 

Presently El Ghafir spoke again: “As 
the years flicked by, as the centuries rolled 
onward, wisdom came to me, hatred died 
and love was born, for had I not seen all? 
Had I not lived and watched the progress 
of His word upon earth?” 

On and on he spoke gently, with a tre- 
mendous calm. Finally he paused to turn 
his face first to the one and then to the 
other of them; and it was the hour for 
dawn to light the eastern sky. 

“To these things I testify as an eye- 
witness,’’ he said, and fell silent. 

“It is enough,” said Paul Dare in a 
hushed whisper. 

“Tt is enough,”’ said Rhoda Fair. 


XXV 


AWN touched the summit of the 

Mount of Olives, poured down its 
slopes and across the valley of the Kedron, 
to lift Jerusalem out of the night. It was 
the one time of day when the Holy City is 
lovely. Not now was it sunbaked, arid, 
yellow. Not now was it harsh, inclement, 
forbidding; but, softened and tinted by 
the morning light, it glowed and was trans- 
figured. Dome and steeple and minaret 
gave back the glow; gracious tones and 
colors massed and blended, so that, to the 
weary eyes of Paul Dare and Rhoda, it 
was no city of ancient stone, but a 
metropolis builded upon a dream. 

The Holy City! The Holy City which, 
but a few short hours ago, had been but a 
city to them, a place of teeming popula- 
tions in which they might lose themselves 
from their pursuers. But their eyes had 
seen, and the city which He loved, the city 
where He suffered and died, was more to 
them than a huddle of mortar and stone. 
It was asymbol. Almost, in that ardent, 
golden sunlight, it seemed to their fired 
imaginations to be the New Jerusalem it- 
self. 

“Is it well with you?”’ asked the voice 
of El Ghafir, for they had sat there long in 
silence, close together. 

“Tt is well,’”’ said Paul. 

“‘And are you satisfied?” 

Paul gazed hungrily upon Rhoda’s face, 
and she smiled up at him, a new beauty 
in her eyes. That expression which had 
troubled him, haunted him, was gone— 
that restlessness, that unease, that uncer- 
tainty—and in its place was the glow of 
peace and knowledge. 

“We are satisfied,’’ said Rhoda. 


L GHAF'IR stood above them, benign, 
splendid in his dignity, impressive in 
his mantle of eternal grief. 

“Then,” said he gravely, “you are at 
the gateway of knowledge.” 

“‘T have passed the gateway,”’ said Paul. 
“To me it seems that I have learned all 
worth the learning.” 

“And that is?” 

“T can only quote, ‘To love your neigh- 
bor as yourself.” The one, great, unpar- 
donable sin is selfishness. That, it seems 
to me, sums up all that is valuable in the 
philosophy of the ages.” 

“‘Paul—Paul——-.””. Rhoda’s voice was 
sweet, tender. 

%, know why Jaunty Bailey died,” he 
said. 

“But now,” said El Ghafir, “it is day, 
and we must think of the day. What are 
you to do?”’ 

Paul let his eyes rest again upon Rhoda. 
“Tt is your problem,” he said gently, “‘and 
it is for you to decide.” 

“T have decided,” she said. “I shall 
hide no more. If I must suffer, if I must 
be punished ——”’ Her voice trembled. 
“Mother knew. She made her decision, 
and she was happy. As she did, I shall do.” 











III 


For the most enjoyable fried 
chicken ever put on a plat- 
ter . .. that seethes and 
luxuriates in good things 
till it gains an exalted flavor! 
—ask Aunt Ellen for her 
recipe for Fried Chicken 
Louisiane. Address ‘Aunt 


Ellen,’”’ Dept. 4, The Gris- 
wold Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 























AUNT ELLEN says:— 


“When folks praise 
my fried chicken I 
smile and think of 
my Griswold Skillet 
with its close-fit iron 
cover.” 


Younc fowl may be tender, but it 
hasn’t much flavor . . . and if it’s 
old enough for flavor, where’s the 
tenderness gone? But here’s a way 
to make old fowl tender as spring 
chicken, and young fowl tasty as a 
mother-hen! Fry it in the Griswold 
Cast Iron Skillet, under the Gris- 
wold close-fit self-basting Cover. 
You’re frying it, then, in a solid 
enclosure of moist, dripping heat. 
All the rich, spattering goodness 
stays right there. Flavor can’t es- 
cape. Drip-rings inside the cover 
put back on the meat the richness 
that steams up to the lid and that, 
uncovered, would be lost. In that 
slow, close frying, fried chicken, 
pork chops get delicate and done 
without danger of scorching. No 
other skillet anywhere fries meats 
like this! Try one. See Griswold 
Skillets and Covers at any better 
class hardware, department or 
house-furnishing store. The Gris- 


wold Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


Makers of Extra-finished Cooking Utensils 
in Cast Iron and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Stove and Fur- 
nace Pipe Dampers, Fruit Presses, Mail 
Boxes, Bolo and other Portable Bake Ovens, 
Gas Hot Plates and Electric Waffle Bakers. 


GRISWOLD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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RELIEF! Instant, blessed—from the 

agonizing torture of burns. 
Immediate, painless protection from 

the terrible dangers of blood poisoning ! 


Disfigurement prevented! Clean, 


beautiful healing started the instant 
this wonderful dressing touches the 
burn or wound. Eighty per cent of the 











Burns kill and maim over 3500 children every 
year. A grateful mother writes: ‘‘Our baby fell ona 
hot oil stove, burning the whole side of his left arm 
and his right palm. We failed to apply Unguentine to 
the palm, noticing only the arm. Now, there is not a 
scar on his arm, but the palm of his hand has one.’’ 


O stop pain instantly 
ward oft scarring— 


You can use this amazing surgical 
dressing yourself—now used in 
80 per cent of the hospitals 








PN Wn 


country’s hospitals use Unguentine as 
the ideal surgical dressing because it 
affords this threefold protection. 


You yourself should have Unguentine always 
handy in your medicine chest. Just spread it 
thick on any burn or cut. Send today for free 
trial tube. The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y. Canadian Agents: H. F. Ritchie 
& Co., Ltd., Toronto. All druggists’, 50 cents. 
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my leg. 
Unguenti 


In a few hours I almost forgot I had 
been scalded.’’ 


FREE— | 


Cooking and scalds are insepa- 
rable. A housewife writes: ‘‘An over- 
turned kettle of hot water scalded 


After one. application (of 
ne) all the sting was gone. 






preparations 












Dept. 


Name 


Tae Norwicu PuHarmMacat Co., 





J-14, Norwich, New York 


on 6 0a 8 6 Oe 08 Oo he OO 0 0 6 ee 0866604 86 ole es OS We 





—a trusted name 
on pharmaceutical 


Gasoline explosions make ter- 
rible burns. One man tells us: ‘‘A 
gasoline tank exploded, burning my 
face and eyes severely. Yet today, 
though deeply burned, my face has 
no scars. Unguentine saved my face 
for me, that is certain.’’ 


way, =a generous tube 
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Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and ** What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 








“You are sure—and you are not 
afraid?’’ It was El Ghafir who spoke. 

“‘T am afraid, but I am sure.” 

“Then come. Government House is 
above us. Let us go there and see.”’ 

As they reached the waiting car three 
horsemen clattered down the highway 
from Jericho so that they met face to face 
and the leading horseman was Hana Ef- 
fendi. His face was worn and marked by 
travel and hardship, but his small eyes, 
close set, had lost none of their brightness, 
nor his thick lips their ability to curve into 
that peculiar, reflective smile. 

““As beeg as life,” he said, ‘and two 
times as natural. You should be three 
times, for where is the other.” 

“He is dead,” said Rhoda. 

“Ah—so-o-o! I find Abdullah, ver’ 
dead indeed, and others. I hear many 
shot in thee night. I say, ‘What’s all the 
shootin’ for?’ and I go ver’ fast. Then I 
follow to here. You have made a good 
run, but I have made a better one. Now 
we go on together.” 

“They are going with me to Govern- 
ment House,” said El Ghafir gravely. 

“You make jus’ one so leetle mistake. 
They go weeth me. I have catch them, 
and now I shall keep, eh? In you get, and 
drive so slow.” 


ND so. escorted by the policemen, they 
wended their way up the hill to that 
arched gateway which opens into the 
courtyard beyond which is the structure 
which is the seat of British authority in 
Palestine. Sentries at the gate interposed, 
but at a word from El Ghafir saluted and 
made way. And then, walking toward 
them, Rhoda saw friends, faces she had 
grown to love, the faces of Reuben Friend 
and his wife—and with them another, in 
uniform, wearing an air of dignity and 
authority. Though he was unknown to 
Rhoda and Paul, it was he in whose hands 
the Empire had placed the ruling of the 
Holy Land. 

Rhoda made one little step forward and 
lifted her hands with a pitiful cry. 

Reuben Friend saw, paused, ran for- 
ward with lighted face and eyes that for 
the moment lost that melancholy, that 
sadness which are characteristic of the 
great men of his race. ‘‘My child—my 
child! You have come! He has found 
you. Look, mamma, see who is here.” 

“T have come,’”’ Rhoda said, ‘‘to give 
myself up.” 

Mrs. Friend swept the girl to her ample 
bosom and mothered her, crooning to her 
and swaying her body as if she held a child 
to her breast. Then her bright eye saw 
Hana Effendi and she stiffened. ‘Mr. 
Policeman,”’ she said, ‘““what have you got 
to do with this?” 

“TI have catch them,” said Hana Ef- 
fendi simply. 

“Well,” snapped Mrs. Friend, “‘you can 
just uncatch them again, can’t he, papa?”’ 
She patted Rhoda’s hair. ‘‘ You leave it 
to my husband,” she said proudly. 


*“ (SOVERNOR,” said Reuben Friend, 
“these children are dear to me. I 
have told you of them.” He nodded and 
smiled to Rhoda. ‘‘Oh, I have the whole 
tale. See this little girl, governor—and 
this boy—they have suffered for a worth- 
less old man. He—this boy that I hardly 
knew—risked his life to warn me. That 
isthe truth. Andshe!”’ Reuben Friend’s 
eyes filled as he spoke. “‘She went out 
into the hills to buy me free. For an old 
man of no account she did this. To buy 
me free—with herself. Ah, it is matters 
like this, governor, that make life endur- 
able—the goodness and the heroism! No, 
Mr. Policeman, there is no need for you 
here.” 
“He didn’t know,” said Rhoda, ‘“‘and 
I was guilty. I—I detained him on that 
day. I helped, but I did not know what 
I was helping to do.” 
“‘It was a place bitterly hard for a child, 
governor. We will not hold it against her ?’’ 
“We will not hold it against her,” said 
the Englishman, smiling gravely. ‘But 
this other matter you spoke of—the jew- 
els. Are there difficulties there?” 
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“T can tell,”’ said Rhoda, “‘ because hic js | 
dead. He—took them. You know my _ | 
story, Mr. Friend, who I am, who my _ | 
mother was. He—he loved me; and he | 
brought the jewels to my house when they | 
were after him; and I kept them for him. | 
but I would not give them back to him 
until I—decided.”’ 

“Decided what, my dear?” 

“If I had to be as mother used to be, or 
if—if it was possible for me to—to be as 
she was all the years I knew her.” 

“Yes. Yes. And then?” 

“And then I ran away. I wanted to 
think. And I carried the jewels always, 
They were a symbol. 

“Until I decided I could neither give 
them to Jaunty, nor return them to—to 
the owner.” 

“Tt is so. 


- 


I understand. But now?” 


HODA searched within her waist and 
dropped a tiny packet into Reuben 
Friend’s hand. “Will you take charge of 
them for me? You will know what to do. 
And now I am ready, I think.”’ 

Then the governor did a gracious thing, 
a thing which, for a moment, Rhoda could | 
not comprehend. “Mr. Friend,” he said, 
“do you not think it time to present me to 
my guest? Itis,’ and his eyes rested upon 
Rhoda with grave admiration, “‘an honor 
I shall know how to appreciate.” 

Rhoda stared at him, wide-eyed. Her 
hands lifted to her throat; she took one 
little step forward, and even then could 
not believe. ‘“‘You—you mean?” 

“That I shall esteem it a privilege to 
count you as my guest, not alone as friends 
of my distinguished friend, but for the 
sake of the splendid things you have done. 
Miss Fair, I grudge you to America.” 

‘““There,’’ said Mrs. Friend sotto voce to 
Paul Dare, “‘didn’t I tell you my husband 
could fix it? Now, papa, you mustn’t ex- 
cite yourself. You know how poorly you 
slept last night.” 

The governor let his eyes rest upon 
Hana Effendi. ‘‘ You, sir,”’ he said, “have 
done your duty well. It will be remem- 
bered. You will not be required further.” 

Hana Effendi stood for a moment, his 
little eyes moving from one to another, 
and then his thick lips curved in that boy- 
ish, tolerant smile. It was as though he 
understood and condoned, and, on the 
whole, enjoyed. He saluted, swung on his 
heel and disappeared through the gate. 

“I would suggest,” said El Ghafir, 
“‘beds and food. For these young people 
have not slept nor eaten.” 

“T am neglectful,” said the governor. 
“Come.” 





HAT evening Rhoda and Paul walked 

together upon the slopes of the moun- 
tain, and there was sweet silence between 
them, broken only by occasional speech. 
Rhoda was recalling that offer of Reuben 
Friend’s to Paul Dare. ‘‘ Young man,” 
he said, ‘‘I have influence with the Amer- 
ican University at Beirut. If you would 
return to your profession, I can assure 
you a chair upon its faculty.” 

“No, Mr. Friend,’”’ Paul had said: ‘I 
shall never teach again. My work will 
be to learn—and to live.”’ 

She was proud of him, proud of the man 
he had become, proud because she hersell! 
had seen and taken a part in the changes 
which had taken place in him. She had 
seen him burst from those imprisoning 
walls to enter the real, the beautiful, the 
glowing world of promise. 

But he—he was hesitant, dubious ol 
himself. His old self-assurance, arrogance, 
was gone. 

“Rhoda!” he said, and faltered. 

“Yes, Paul?” 

‘In one thing I have not altered.” 

““What is that, Paul?” 

““My love for you.”’ 

She smiled, and there was that in her 
eyes as she looked upward into his which 
promised all the glory and wonder and 
loveliness of the future. ‘‘It is the one 
thing I would keep unchanged,”’ she said, 
‘forever and forever.” 


THE END 
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DopGeE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE-A SEDAN 


By increasing the visibility of this Sedan to 
the highest point yet achieved in a closed 
car, Dodge Brothers, Inc., have made an- 
other major contribution to motoring safety. 


Lower and wider windows, wider doors, one- 
piece windshield and narrower pillars (made 
possible by Dodge Brothers all-steel body 
construction) now afford practically open- 
car vision for driver and passengers alike. 


Smoother engine operation, with still lower 
body design—emphasizing the length and 
graceful flow of the lines—are numbered 
among other basic improvements that will 
instantly attract your notice. 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
New Credit-Purchase Plan 






































































It fits! 


Built to the pattern of the human 
mouth, Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
contacts every curve and angle and 
crevice. While almost any tooth 
brush will clean outside surfaces, 


Dr. West's cleans INSIDE, 


OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. | 

















' Cle ine Clean 


Inside— 
Outside and Between 


This Brush is as correct as modern 
dentistry. Dr. West’s is a successful 
improvement based on present-day 
teaching. It is a small brush that is 
arch-conforming and crevice-fitting. 
Every pointed bristle tuft does its work 
with every brushing. The true diagram 
above shows clearly the fitness of Dr. 
West's. Its use and effect in your own 
mouth is self-demonstrated proof that 
this one brush cleans every part of all 
your teeth—and cleans them clean inside 
—outside—and between. 



















































































There's a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family. Prices: Adult's, 50c; Youth's, 35c; Child's, 
25c; Special Gum Massage, 75c. At all good dealers’. 
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Whistler 


(Continued from Page 42) 


the death of his mother in 1881; the fa- 
mous lecture, the Ten o’Clock, first de- 
livered in 1885, which enormously helped 
his reputation as a man to be taken seri- 
ously and which contains more true and 
beautiful and poignant utterances on art 
than ever were collected in twenty times 
the space; his election as president of the 
Society of British Artists in 1886; and his 
marriage in 1888. 

Whistler did not marry until he was 
fifty-four. The lady was the widow of his 
friend Goodwin, the architect, who had 
designed for him the White House, in 
Tite Street, Chelsea, which all devotees of 
the artist should 
visit. It has a 


“How can a man who makes jokes paint a 
real picture?” we had asked; and so deep 
was our dubiety that we refused to do 
more than glance at his works. The 
British, however, in addition to their sus- 
picion of wit, are mercifully endowed both 
with very short memories and with a pro- 
found respect for the judgment of the 
eminent—such as the French Government 
in the matter of the portrait of Mrs. 
Whistler—so that when the time came for 
Whistler’s “arrival,” he was encouraged 

to arrive. 
Whistler’s death, by which time he was 
full of honors and a recognized master, 
came in July, 





—— : 1903, at 74 
very attractive ! Cheyne Walk, 
window looking | oh his be- 
on the river. | | oved river. He 
Tite Street is the Attractive Frames = buried in 
center of artistic iswick church- 
Chelsea. Abbey’s fo i Ou r | irs beside his 
house, Chelsea . wife, and near 
Lodge, is just op- Art Reproductions the British artist 
posite; Sargent whom he most 
painted there, | E HAVE received so many in- esteemed, Wil- 
and died there a | quiries from JourNAL readers ask- liam Hogarth. 
few months ago; | ing if we could supply suitable frames | 
and Oscar Wilde | for our color reproductions, that we | His Work 
lived at the have made arrangements with one of 
northern end for the largest picture-frame manufacturers | IS work is 
many years. | in the country to supply, at cost, at- widely dis- 
Mrs. Whistler, I | tractive frames for all of the color re- tributed—in 
may say here, productions appearing in the American America, in Eng- 
died in 1896; Painters Series beginning with the land and on the 
there were no December, 1925, issue. The moldings Continent — and 
children. Whis- will be carefully selected to harmonize every day it in- 
tler’s mother by with each painting, and each frame will creases in value. 
reason of her | be made to measure, so that all you Indeed, consider- 
son’s portrait of | need do is to remove the backing and ing his reputa- 
her is one of the insert ‘the picture which you cut from tion for lack 
most famous | the JourNAL. of business 
women in the | The frames, complete with glass, methods, for pro- 
world. | cardboard back and wire, will be mailed | crastination, for 

We have now to you at a cost of 65 cents each, all impulsive 
reached the charges prepaid. | changes of resi- 
eighteen-nine- Owing to customs regulations and | dence, for care- 
ties, but not yet postage, this offer is confined to the | less ease, for 
was Whistler United States and its possessions. | laboriously and 
considered as When ordering, be sure to indicate wittily putting 
anything more the exact title of the picture for which himself right in 
than an eccentric the frame is desired. Send check, bank print, for social 
empiricist in draft or money order to triumphs, Whis- 
paint and a quar- pa tler’s underlying 
relsome wag. lia chypagheinga hie industry is amaz- 
But now oc- THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL ing. 
curred epoch- INDEPENDENCE SQUARE In the Metro- 
making events: PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA politan Museum 
The sale of the in New York 
portrait of his ames 











mother to the 

French Government in 1891, and his own 
representative one-man show in Bond 
Street in 1892. From this time on he 
was accepted. There were still opponents, 
but the fact that here was a very re- 
markable man making always beautiful, 
and often gravely dignified, things, had 
to be admitted. 


Humor a Handicap 


ERTAIN good judges, and many art- 

ists, had, of course, recognized Whis- 
tler’s genius from the first. I like to name 
in particular the late William Cleverly Al- 
exander, who married my father’s cousin, 
Agnes Lucas. Mr. Alexander, although a 
member of a sect not much in favor of the 
arts and graces—the Quakers—was a con- 
noisseur of varied range and the finest 
taste, to whom Whistler’s work made a 
very strong appeal. 

As early as 1870 he commissioned 
Whistler to paint his daughter Cicely, the 
resulting portrait—which was in progress 
at the same time as the Thomas Carlyle, 
now in the Glasgow Gallery—being one 
of the most fascinating pictures of modern 
times. 

In England it is a very dangerous handi- 
cap to have a sense of humor; and Whis- 
tler’s levity had always stood in his way. 


een Whistler and his 
appearance may 
be studied in the portrait of him painted, 
in his own manner, by W. M. Chase, and 
in Boehm’s bust. The portrait suggests the 
whimsical, dandiacal pose, the mixture of 
disdain for public opinion and reluctance 
to be overlooked. The bust gives us the 
sensitive features, the tired, mocking eyes, 
the sardonic mouth, the hair arranged as 
inevitably as the component parts of lis 
pictorial flights. Whistler’s art, as we find 
it at the Metropolitan, is, I would not say 
on its more serious side, for he was always 
the same serious artist, but its more sedate 
and. responsible. 

If you would see Whistler at his most 
joyous, reveling lyrically in his unique 
mastery of form and color, you must 
go to the Freer Gallery at Washington, 
that serene and comely building in the 
national capital where four or five rooms 
are wholly devoted to his variety and 
vigor. . 

No doubt he worked quickly and many 
of his ‘‘notes’’ and ‘‘impressions”’ are 
slight; but that does not matter if all are 
beautiful. A beautiful moment is as beau- 
tiful as a beautiful hour. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—With the American Paint- 
ers Series Mr. Lucas is continuing his biograph- 
ical and critical articles as with the Old Masters. 
The next will be Winslow Homer. 
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8 year old grandson 


declares Mrs. ANNA B. Scott 


HREE times a week Mrs. Anna B. 
Scott broadcasts cooking talks from 
Station W I P Philadelphia. 


Every day she answers 100 to 250 
letters asking for advice. And her friends 
and relatives regard her cooking with 
admiration bordering on reverence. 


One day Mrs. Scott’s daughter-in-law came 
to borrow some Royal Baking Powder. “Try 
this instead,”’ said Mrs. Scott, offering some 
baking powder which a manufacturer had 
asked her to test. 


At breakfast next day, Mrs. Scott’s grandson, 
aged eight, tasted his pancakes, made a wry 
face, and explained that they had a “funny 
taste.” 

Mrs. Scott, learning of the incident, decided 
to make a more extensive test. So she invited 
her grandson to luncheon. 


The youngster delivers judgment 


There were biscuits, muffins and gingerbread; 
but the boy, who had never dreamed of criticiz- 
ing his grandmother’s cooking before, repeated 
“I don’t like them. They have a funny taste.”’ 
Then Mrs. Scott offered him another cake. At 
once his reluctance changed to eagerness. 
It had been made with Royal Baking Powder. 
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“It has never failed me once in all the years 
I have used it,” says Mrs. Scott. “And it costs 
so little in proportion to the results it gives. 
It would be very poor judgment to try to save 
a fraction of a cent on baking powder at the 
risk of wasting the other ingredients that go 
into a cake. I have a strong unshaken prefer- 
ence for Royal Baking Powder.” 


T= question —“‘What is the best and most 
healthful kind of baking powder?” was 
recently answered by a large number of doc- 
tors in New England and in New York State, 
and by hospital dietitians and domestic science 
experts throughout the country. 


81% of the doctors answering from New 
England— 83% of the doctors answering from 
New York State—82% of the hospital dieti- 
tians —8814% of the domestic science experts 
—said “Cream of Tartar baking powder is 
best.” 


Royal is the Cream of Tartar baking powder. 
For over half a century this precious Cream of 
Tartar, derived from choice grapes, has been 
imported for Royal Baking Powder from the 
famous grape lands of southern Europe. That 
is why Royal is so wholesome—and so potent 
that 2c worth is all you need to make a large 
layer cake marvelously light and fine with no 
trace of bitter taste. 





Contains no alum 





P \.O Leaves no bitter taste 









































women to make this perfect whole wheat raisin loaf. 


MRS. SCOTT'S famous recipe is used by hundreds of delighted 






































An exceptionally good luncheon or supper 
dessert—delightfully different and at the 
same time easy to make. Use Mrs. Scott’s 
successful recipe. 
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Two of Mrs. Scott’s most famous recipes — 


WHOLE WHEAT RAISIN BREAD—Sift 4 c. whole 

wheat flour, 6 level tsp. Royal Baking Powder, 1 level 

tsp. salt, and 1 level tbsp. sugar. Add 3 tbsp. shortenin 

and rub in lightly. Add 1% c. floured raisins. Now ad 

slowly 114 c. milk and mix well with a spatula. Handle as 
., _ little as possible. Put into 2 small or 1 large well-greased 
_ loaf pan. Smooth top with spatula and set in cold place 
for 20 minutes; then put in moderate oven. Ifsmall pan, 
bake 45 to 50 min.; if large pan, from 55 to 60 min. 
Remove from pan and brush top with melted butter. This 
bread is best when 24 hours old. 


BAKED APPLE BUNS -— Sift into bowl 2 c. flour, 4 tsp. 
Royal Baking Powder and % tsp. salt. Add 44 c. shorten- 
ing and rub in lightly. Then add milk enough to make a 
smooth dough, roll out in oblong sheet 4 in. thick, brush 
with 2 tbsp. melted butter and cover with 1 qt. chopped 
cooking apples. Sprinkle with 1 c. brown sugar and dust 
with 1 tsp. cinnamon. Rub edges with cold water and roll 
same as jelly roll. Cut into 144 in. pieces. Brush a bake 
dish liberally with butter and cover bottom with 14 c. 
brown sugar. Fill dish with buns, place in moderate oven 
and bake 20 min. Then put asbestos pad under the pan 
and bake 25 to 30 min. longer. Sprinkle top with granu- 
lated sugar and remove from pan at once, as the sugar 
candies as it cools. 


Please send me free the famous ry! wr Cook Book—a veritable 
‘treasury of simple, easy recipes for delicious foods. 
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}OVELY living room furniture . . . graced 
| with the refinements which only crafts- 
masters originate . . . davenports and 
chairs whose artistic designs, inviting 
upholstery and well-blended color effects will truly 
warm your heart with pride! 

And every piece fortified with those hidden 
qualities without which no furniture, be it ever so 
beautiful, comfortable or costly, can satisfy for 
long . . . such is Kroehler Living Room Furniture. 
Distinctive ... appealing... always suggestive of 
quality. Yet priced for the purse of everyone. 

Kroehler Living Room Furniture, like the fa- 
mous Kroehler Davenport Bed, has blazed a new 
trail in value giving. It is the product of eight 
great factories which turn out the largest volume of 
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LOVELINESS FOR oa ole 
la price you can easily afford. * 
Sa price y ly afc 


business in the entire field of overstuffed furniture. 

Big production, huge purchasing power, mod- 
ern manufacturing economies, an established dis- 
tribution coupled with an extremely liberal dealer 
policy—all unite in affording you this fine living 
room equipment at prices duplicated by no other 
furniture of equal quality. 

Made in a wide variety of period and over- 
stuffed designs. Coverings in damask, tapestry, 
mohair, jacquard velours, Chase Velmo, leather 
or Chase Leatherwove. And shown by your own 
dealer. See it. Look for the Kroehler name plate 
on the back of each piece. It is the guarantee of 
those hidden qualities which mean endurance— 
which give permanence to beauty and comfort. 

Among them are frames of kiln-dried hardwood; 
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seat springs of heavy, high-carbon wire, flexibly 
interlocked; spring edges doubly stuffed and 
stitched; backs of soft pillow-spring type; filling 
of germ-cured flax fiber, best moss and cotton; seat 
cushions filled with fine wire coil springs, padded 
with clean white felted cotton. All mohair and 
wool fabrics are given moth-proofing treatment. 

If you don’t know where to find Kroehler Liv- 
ing Room Furniture, write us. With your nearest 
dealer’s name, we'll send you “The Kroehler Book 
of Living Room Arrangements.” 

Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Strat- 
ford, Ontario. Factories at Kankakee, Ill.;_ Brad- 
ley, Ill.; Naperville, [ll.; Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, 
Calif. Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario. 
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©In the Dread of Night 


(Continued from Page 36) 


‘How long is the girl going to stay?” 
Spooner asked after a pause. : 

“Don’t know and don’t care,” said my 
uncle. “Don’t eat much. And_ her 
coo <in’s all right.” 

i .ould not stand there eavesdropping; 

went 1n. 

Spooner was not embarrassed; he 
greeted me pleasantly enough, rubbing his 
palms together in his habitual manner. 
“Ah, Miss Page,” he said. ‘Just talking 
ol you. 

“I’m afraid I heard,’’ I confessed; “‘and 
I’m glad I did, Doctor Spooner. I had not 
intended to stay here as long as I have; 
but now that I find my uncle in such poor 
health, I don’t want to go until he is better. 
And—I hope you will not be offended— 
and I wanted to ask you, doctor, what you 
would think of having a consultation.”’ 

“What’s that?’’ Uncle Amos asked. 

Spooner looked at me without the least 
change of expression, but thoughtfully. 
“Your uncle is a poor man, Miss Page,”’ 
said he. ‘‘I am doing the best I can for 
him. I’m convinced I am doing all anyone 
could do.” 

“You ain’t,”’ snapped my uncle. ‘You 
ain’t giving me ——”’ 
Se YONER raised ahand. ‘But I will,”’ 

said he soothingly. ‘Naturally. Of 
course. I shall give you something again 
tonight to make you sleep—a mild little 
bromide, Miss Page; no harm in it. May 
I ask for some warm milk again?”’ 

As before, he dissolved a tablet in the 
cup and my uncle drank it. I said some- 
thing about supper first; but the old man 
snapped out: “‘Don’t want to eat. Want 
to sleep.” 

When he was settled on the day bed 
Doctor Spooner motioned me out to the 
kitchen. ‘‘As you have gathered, Miss 
Page,”’ said he, “‘I have had to administer 
these little bromides to your uncle from 
time to time. I have been unwilling— 
properly unwilling, I think I may say, 
considering the feebleness of his condi- 
tion—to permit him to handle them him- 
self. In his desire for sleep, I have feared 
he might take too many. But he has slept 
less than usual of late; he needs sleep. 
I know I can trust you.” 

“T think you can,” I said as he paused. 

“TIT am sure of it. Now’’—taking a 
small, slim bottle from his pocket—‘‘I am 
going to leave you another of these. When 
he rouses, in six or eight hours from now, 
you will dissolve this as I did and give it to 
him. The moment he rouses, please.”’ 

I said that I would, and he left. Pussy 
and I had our supper together in the 
kitchen; from the other 
room I could hear Uncle 
Amos snore. 

For the first night 
since I came, the house 
was quiet, except for the 
old man’s snores. How 
absurd I had been about 

hose sounds! What else 

could they have been 
but tricks of the imagi- 
nation? But then I 
touched my arms. The 
bruises were real. 





"TOwaae midnight 
my uncle turned 
over. I thought he was 
waking, and went back to the kitchen to 
warm the milk. I dissolved the tablet in 
it as I had seen the doctor do, but when 
it was ready Uncle Amos was still asleep. 
! set the cup on the table—I could heat the 
milk again—and went up to my room for a 
coat, as the night was getting chilly. When 
1 came down I stood in the doorway and 
gasped. Ihad forgotten the cat. It was up 
on the table, its head in the cup of milk. 
_. Oh, kitty!” I said, and went forward. 
The creature raised its head, its whiskers 
and chin dripping with milk. It shivered, 





staggered a step or two toward me, shiv- 
ered again—and tumbled, all limp. I ran 
to the table. 

The cat was dead. 

I stifled a cry, but my uncle heard me. 
His eyes opened; he sat up with a start, 
waving his arms as I had seen him do twice 
before. I spoke to him quickly. 

“Tt’s I, Uncle Amos. Don’t be fright- 
ened. It’s Laurel,’’ I said. 

“Laurel?” he blinked at me. 
heard ——’”’ 


wa | 


STOOD between him and the cat on the 


table. ‘“‘You heard me,” I told him. 
“Nothing else. I was careless; I made a 
noise.”’ 


He looked at me for a moment, grunted, 
lay down with his face to the wall. Almost 
at once I knew that he slept again. 

My lips were cold. I sat down. The 
old man—he was all right, certainly. The 
first tablet, the one Spooner had given 
him—but the other, the one he had left for 
me There at my side, the cat, still 
warm and limp; but—dead! If I had 
given that cup to my uncle —— 

When the day came, the old man 
stirred. Until then I had watched him 
anxiously; for I did not know. ; 
I carried the cat and the cup, in which 
there was still a little milk, out to the shed 
and put them both into a basket; the 
basket itself I hid back of a door. I had 
made up my mind to act and to speak. 
I could scarcely wait until breakfast was 
over; but my uncle was hungry and ate 
slowly. 

When at last he was done, I said: 
“Uncle Amos, I have something to tell 
you. Something I’m afraid you will not 
like.”’ 

“Well, whatisit? Whatisit?’’ heasked 
peevishly; the night’s rest seemed to have 
brought back his natural manner. 

“Tt is this, Uncle Amos. You cannot 
have Doctor Spooner any more,’’ I said, 
trying to break it gently. 





UT gentleness did not affect the old 

man. He leaned back in his chair and 
flared at me. ‘‘Spooner’s a friend o’ mine. 
Don’t charge me northing. You mind 
what you say about Spooner.”’ 

“IT do mind. I know what I’m saying. 
That medicine he gives you ——’”’ I got 
no further. 

Quick as a flash the old man reached 
out. A plate smashed against the wall be- 
hind me. If I had not bent quickly —— 

\When I raised my head he was stand- 
ing, leaning across the table toward me; 
and if ever I have seen fury incarnate it 
was there in his face. 
“You mind your own 
business. And you get 
out o’ this house. I 
didn’t ask you to come. 
I don’t want you. Get 
out! You get out!” 

I jumped up. I was 
angry —oh, angrier than 
IknewI could be. After 
those awful nights, and 
especially the last one, 
to be treated that way! 

“T will get out!” I 
cried. ‘“‘I’m no more 
anxious to stay in this 
house than you are to 
have me! It’s a horri- 
ble house, and there are horrible things 
going on in it; but I don’t care. I don’t 
care. I’ve tried to be kind ——’” 

““Mixin’ up with my medicine! A man’s 
got a right ——”’ 

“I don’t care what you do, what you 
take. But there’s one thing that is my af- 
fair, Uncle Amos. I came here for one 
thing, and I will not go away till I get it.” 

His head was shaking. ‘So you did, 
hey? That’s what he said. He said you 
come after something. Well, you wunt get 
it, whatever it is.” 


Keep your medicine cabinet out of the shadow of doubt 
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Sturdy young bodies 
because of it 


Tuousanps of children—and grown people too—go unscathed 
through the harshest winters because of the protection of good 
cod-liver oil. And not only go unscathed, but glow with increased 
health because of its restorative, growth-promoting vitamins. 

For good cod-liver oil is the richest known source of the im- 
portant fat soluble vitamins—and the least expensive. One single 
pint of Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is richer in Vitamin A than 1200 
pints of grade A whole milk; than one hundred pounds of the 
best creamery butter! 

The vitamins contained in cod-liver oil are especially impor- 
tant for children. They assure normal development of bone and 
tooth structure. They protect against rickets. 

And Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is much more palatable. The 
special Squibb process insures that. It also insures that the 
oil will contain its full vitamin content when it reaches you. At 
drug stores everywhere. 
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“Jarnac is all any skin needs, My Dear; look at mine!” 


he 


Essential Cream! 


(Your Skin Needs Nothing Else) 
AT EVERY TURN you meet advice on 


beauty. But the real truth about your com- 
plexion will go in one sentence: Keep your 
skin clean, and it will grow beautiful. 

Let that scientific fact be the beginning and 
end of your confidence in cosmetics. Most im- 
perfect skins are the result of trying too hard 
to help them. And every beautiful skin is a 
sign that it has been /et alone. It has been 
kept clean, of course. For perfect, pore-deep 
cleanliness gives Nature its only chance to 
make a skin fair and smooth. 

You do need a cream for cleansing, though. 
Soap and water to start the process. A careful 
cream to complete it. There 7s a cream that 
does completely cleanse the cuticle and purge 
the pores. It’s called Jarnac; it’s a French 
formula, but surprisingly simple and bland. 
Women can’t get used to its mildness. It 
isn’t even medicated. Yet the same thing al- 
ways happens when it’s used; a week or two 
and your fingers feel the new softness; a new 
color comes, and stays. And for these reasons: 

A cream made like Jarnac is not absorbed. 
It does its work and departs. It neutralizes 
every skin acid. It removes every pore im- 
purity. It does not “feed” the pores. Nor 
“close” them. 4 clean pore is never distended. 
No woman who uses Jarnac two weeks will 
ever again worry about coarse pores! 

“But I need a night-cream, too!’’ The same 
Jarnac is all you should use. And the special 
occasion—just before motoring or golf—or 
any trying exposure—Jarnac. It is always 
the dirt that does the harm. 

In short, this one capable cream does all 
you may do for normal skin. Should yours 
not respond to Jarnac, we frankly advise a 
physician. 

To be sure, there must still be outer aids to 
beauty. No modern maid—or mother—can 
spurn the adept dash of color deeper than con- 
servative Old Nature provides. So, there’s Jar- 
nac rouge; but it’s moist; a true blood-red you 
can’t get in any form of dry color. Again, one 
complete product; for it is true color for both 
cheeks and lips —of any hue! And powder. Jar- 
nac is what a world of women wanted, but only 
a coldly scientific laboratory could produce; @ 
medium powder of sufficient weight to stay on 
without caking or chalking, but of low visibility. 

Finally, where is beauty without immacu- 
lacy? There is now Jarnac deodorant. A deodor- 
izing agent that does the work evitire/y through 
neutralizing. Alters nothing, stops nothing. 
Just completely removes a// bodily odors. In 
the innocent form of a fleecy talc! 

For your own sake, believe the story so 
many women already tell of Jarnac. That most, 
if not all, toilet counters already have. “But if 
not, here’s a coupon it is hoped you'll use: 


ARNAC et Cie “™ 


J 
FRE € 550 W. Randolph St. 


Chicago (a) 


| 

I would like generous trial boxes of both— 

| Jarnac CREAM AND Jarnac POWDER 
—and don’t forget the little Jarnac book of 

| Big beauty secrets! 
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“T will though,” I said. I was calm 
enough by that time and determined. “I 
came for my mother’s three thousand dol- 
lars that you’ve had all these years.”’ 

Crawbuck had come into the room; he 
was grinning, his hands at his sides open- 
ing and closing. The old man looked at 
him, looked at me. ‘‘Here, you,” he said, 
choking, “‘you put her out o’ this house. 
Put her out; put her out.” 

Crawbuck laughed aloud and took a 
step toward me. 

But I whirled on him. ‘Stay where you 
are! Don’t you dare—don’t—you— 
dare—put your hand on me!”’ I looked at 
my uncle. “I’ll go now,” I said. “But 
I’m coming back. You may be sure of 
that. And I’m going to have what is mine, 
Uncle Amos.” 

My one thought was to find Bayard 
Wayne, the only friend I could count on in 
that awful place. I went through the 
kitchen, out to the shed. I took the bas- 
ket from back of the door, and as I did so 
I heard Crawbuck call out: 

“She’s taking somethin’ along with 
her.” 


HE old man roared; but I did not turn 

until I was well in the road. Uncle 
Amos was standing in the shed door wav- 
ing his arms, cursing and shrieking; Craw- 
buck was laughing until the rings in his 
ears shook. 

I tore through the woods to the dock. 
They were peaceful enough, those woods— 
but I! There were oars on the dock; ina 
moment I was rowing madly toward that 
camp on the opposite side of the cove. 

He saw me coming and ran into the 
water to draw the boat on the sand. ‘‘ Wait 
a moment,” he said, and led me by the 
arm to a bench outside the cabin. ‘“‘ Now, 
what is it?”’ 

I had carried the basket ashore with me. 
I pointed to it. 

“A dead cat!” said he. and looked at me 
with raised eyebrows. 

I burst into tears. 

When I finished the tale, he was walking 
up and down in front of me, his hands in 
his pockets, frowning. At last he said: 
“T will attend to this. And you will stay 
here.”’ 

“‘Here?”’ 

“Yes—until I get back. Since yester- 
day I have had doubts about Spooner. 
There’s many a man practicing medicine 
in such isolated places as this without 
license, or at best with some faked di- 
ploma. I was going to the-village today to 
do some investigating. But this puts an- 
other complexion on the state of affairs. 
There’s a bare chance the cat may have 
died from some natural cause. If it did 
not ——”’ He took up the basket. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m off. And you are to stay here. I’d 
insist on taking you with me, on your 
leaving this confounded place today; but 
if things should turn out as they may you'll 
be needed.” 

“‘Needed! But I will not go anyway, 
without my money—not after this morn- 
ing.” 

““You'll have that of course. But there’s 
something more important than that, for 
the moment. And there’s no time to 
lose.”’ 

‘‘But I can’t stay here, in your camp.” 


i ONSENSE! You can and you will— 

until I get back. There’s bad weather 
ahead; I shall be back before night. Then 
we'll know what to do next.”” He turned 
before he stepped into his boat. ‘‘ Plenty of 
grub in there; help yourself.’”’ And from 
the cove he waved back to me; I watched 
the boat round Snake Rock Point. 

I was numb; but after a while I went 
into the cabin—a small, shipshape place. 
I was utterly weary; but he seemed to 
have carried my cares away with him. 
There was a cot bed. with some blankets. 
I slept. 

How I slept! When I awoke it was 
faintly light, and I supposed the afternoon 
was waning. I had no watch; there was 
no timepiece in the cabin. I went to the 
door and was met by a blank wall of fog. 
Bayard Wayne had guessed right; bad 


weather had come. I could hear the mur- 
muring of the sea, but it sounded far away, 
muffled; I could see nothing. I knew the 
fog would delay him. I was hungry and 
still sleepy. I found biscuit and cheese, 
and went to sleep again. 

When I awoke the next time it was im- 
possible to guess at the hour, for the world 
lay in a dull gloom only pierced by the 
rain; along the shore mist lay crowded, 
hiding the rocks and the boles of trees. 
But I had slept at last; I could think 
clearly. 


FTER all, I had received from the old 
man only such treatment as I might 
have expected. Ihad lost my temper; now 
that I was rested I reproached myself for 
that and knew that I had been foolish, even 
though my nerves were on edge. I had 
been wrong to come away. Common de- 
cency faced me. I must go back again. I 





could not forget that affair of the tablet 
and the cat. 

Accordingly, I borrowed the slicker that 
hung on the cabin door and set out. Oace 
or twice as I tried to cross the cove fog 
seemed to rise from the water as though to 
imprison me: then it would drift away, 
and I would row on. Sometimes I looked 
over my shoulder expecting to see surf be- 
hind me, so near it sounded; then its 
murmur would recede, and I would row 
on again. All the while rain fell mistily; 
and it grew darker. I thought I was row- 
ing directly across to the opposite shore 
where the dock was; at last I realized that 
I was lost. I was afraid to row toward the 
surf or to drift. 

It was hours before, at last, the boat 
stranded; the fog had settled down over 
everything, gray, dense, impenetrable. I 
stepped out, groped my way forward, 
came up against something and—laughed. 
No mariner, I! I had rowed in a circle, or 
mercifully been helped by the tide. I had 
come back to the cabin again. Fate had 
decided for me. 

I started a fire in the little stove to dry 
my hair. It was easy enough to under- 
stand why Bayard Wayne did not return; 
my own experience in the fog supplied the 
reason. 


HAD never heard birds at my uncle’s 

place, but outside the cabin a junco was 
trilling the next morning, joyous in the 
pines and the sunlight it loved. I wrote a 
note on a paper bag and left it for my host, 
then lost no time in rowing across the cove. 
The air was sweet after the rain, mist- 
cleansed; the sunlight filtered through the 
trees, turned the road to a ribbon of gold, 
gleamed on the windows of the house. 

But the moment I turned the bend I 
knew something was wrong. My heart 
leaped, then sank. There were several cars 
in the yard, and a knot of men at the door. 
What was it—what was it? Was I too 
late? What was it? That was the ques- 
tion I cried out as Iran up to them. They 
looked at me curiously, parted to let me 
pass through. 

At the sound of my voice, Spooner 
looked out of the door; his little eyes 
gleamed, and he smiled. ‘‘Ah, Miss Page, 
you’ve come back. Perhaps you had bet- 
ter come into the parlor,’’ said he. 

I went in before him; my eyes fell on 
the corner cupboard across the room, and 
it was quiteempty. That I saw at a glance; 
the thing on which my look came to rest 
was there on the floor, a sheet over it. Yet 
I made out what it was—that thing, 
sprawled there; a dark stain marked the 
boards beyond the edge of the sheet. I 
knew. 





“Miss Page has returned, gentlemen,” 
said Spooner’s suave tones. 

None of them spoke. 

My eyes found the one who seemed in 
authority. “‘ You—that ” T managed 
to say. 

““Mr. Beaman came to his death at the 
hand of person or persons unknown, about 
thirty-six hours ago,” the man told me. | 
grasped at the side of the door, and he put 
a chair forward. ‘‘ Better sit down, miss.” 
he said. 

“How?” I asked, after a moment. 

“From a blow on the head. Doctor 
Spooner here found him last night.” 

I looked at Spooner; he was smiling and 
passing his hand over his chin; he was 
looking at me intently. 

I could feel my face flame; I stood up 
and spoke to the man with a star in his 
vest. “‘I demand,” I said, “that that 
man, that man Spooner, leave this house 
instantly.” 

“Well, now,” said he, ‘‘that ain’t really 
for you to say, miss. This ain’t—now— it 
ain’t in your house, so to speak.” 

I held my head up. ‘It is,’”’ I informed 
him. ‘‘] am Mr. Beaman’s niece, the only 
relation he had.” 

““Yes’m,”’ he agreed. ‘‘But the will’s 
good. Doctor Spooner’s his heir. The 
will says so.” 

Again Crawbuck chuckled; the sound 
was utterly ghastly there in that room of 
death. Death—and worse. I looked at 
Spooner; I felt that I knew now beyond 
peradventure or doubt 

“His heir—the man who tried to poison 
him,”’ I cried. 





POONER waved his long hands, crossed 

the room and leaned against the pan- 
eling. “‘The lady seems to be trying to 
establish insanity, Hollis,”’ he sneered. 
“Don’t let her work that. It won’t do. 
The case is plain enough.”’ 

““What does he mean by that?” I de- 
manded. 

The man called Hollis looked at me un- 
certainly. ‘“‘Well, now, it seems like 
now—Crawbuck has told us that you and 
Mr. Beaman had a—well—quarrel the 
day before yesterday. Seems ’s if you went 
out o’ the house kind of hurried, and mad, 
now. And Crawbuck, he went away home 
not long after. Yest’day the house was 
locked up. He thought maybe the old 
man wan’t here; but last night he went 
for the doctor, bein’ worried for fear he 
might be there after all—sick maybe. The 
doctor broke in and found him—there on 
the floor, like he is now. Killed by a blow 
on the head.” 

I thought for a moment, but quickly. 
I looked at the corner cupboard. ‘‘And the 
motive is plain,” I said. ‘‘Look at that 
cupboard. The motive was robbery.” 

““That’s nonsense,” Spooner exclaimed 
impatiently. ‘‘Mr. Beaman was a poor 
man. There was nothing to steal but the 
house.” 

“That is not true, and you know it,” I 
cried. “My uncle informed you in my 
presence of the value of his glass.” 

““Glass?”’ asked Hollis, bewildered. 
““Robbery—glass?”’ 

“Certainly. That cupboard was crowded 
with glass of great value. Look at it now.” 


““C\HE’S making a fool of you, Hollis,” 

cried Spooner, and all the men stared 
from the cupboard to me. ‘‘ The whole case 
is perfectly plain. Do your duty; you’re 
a constable.” 

Hollis looked uncertainly at me. ‘But 
it don’t seem like ——”’ he said. ‘‘Craw- 
buck said, miss, you told the old man you 
come here after money. And he wouldn’t 
give you none.” 

“That is true,” I replied. “After my 
mother’s inheritance.” 

“There! What more do you want?” 
asked Spooner. “TI tell you it’s plain 
as —— 

“Yes. I reckon maybe it must be. 
Seems like there’s motive enough. I got to 
arrest you, Miss Page, for the murder of 
Amos Beaman.” 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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How Heinz 
Protects the Housewife 
In the Foods She Buys 


Spices can be bought in American markets, 
often at bargain prices, but you cannot be 
sure of their uniform quality and strength. 

Such doubtful spices would never do 
for the seasoning and the flavoring of 
Heinz 57 Varieties. The House of Heinz 
must be sure. 

So Heinz buyers are continually jour- 
neying to foreign lands for the express pur- 
pose of buying spices where they grow, at 
the exact seasons when they are at their 
best, and these personally selected spices are 
ground and blended in the Heinz kitchens. 

It is this Heinz practice of buying ma- 
terials at their source instead of at long 
distance, “sight-unseen”, or at bargain sales, 
that accounts for the unvarying excellence 
of the 57 Varieties. 

It is this principle of the House of 
Heinz to know quality instead of taking 
somebody’s word for it, that enables it to 
give the housewife the utmost protection 
in the foods she buys. 


Four representatives of the 57 Varieties are 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup, Heinz Chili Sauce, 
Heinz CreamSoups, and Heinz Oven Baked Beans 


When in Pittsburgh visit the 
Heinz Kitchens 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


©wH.J.M. ‘26 





UTTERED toast, milk toast, water toast, fried 

toast, cinnamon toast—breakfast becomes a 

more interesting meal if all these different styles 
are served occasionally. 


Every one of them is delicious when made with 
bread from your Baker’s. His rich, even-grained, 
creamy white loaf, with its tender butter crust, slices 
evenly without crumbling, whether you want it 
thick, or medium, or very thin. It tempts the 
most capricious appetite by its fragrance and flavor. 
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cAt formal meals crisp, crusty dinner 
rolls are correct, but for informal 
meals richer rolls are served 
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MART hostesses nowadays serve dinner rolls 
for all formal occasions. Light, tender and 
crusty, they are made of a delicate water dough in 
a variety of styles. Long, square, pointed or twisted. 
With a nutty fragrance and crispy crust. 


For the intimate little dinner a milk roll such 
as the Parker House Roll, Salad Roll, or Finger 
Roll is preferred. Your Baker makes them deli- 
ciously, and has them always ready—with a fine 
texture and a beautifully browned butter crust. 
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Are you serving 


BREADS? 


IDE variety in meats, in salads and desserts, one 
takes as a matter of course. Nowadays your Baker 
has so developed his art as to enable you to have the 


same delightful variety in breads. a ie 
Now the hostess can prove her flair for planning fas- & ad ? 


cinating menus by serving a different type of bread or 
rolls at every meal during the week. 


























Yy 
Saxon Cake (Stollen) is 


filled with raisins, citron, 
orange and lemon peel 















“hen men order for themselves coffee cake is a favorite dessert 


Yous Baker makes every one of the breads pictured 
here and many other kinds. Made of the same fine in- 
gredients as if they were made at home, and baked far more 
perfectly because your Baker’s oven is scientifically controlled. 
Ask for his “specials” every day. Get these delicious breads 
fresh from the oven. Nowadays it is a simple matter to 
serve the correct bread for every occasion. Both your Baker 
and your Grocer sell them. Thirty thousand bakers now 
use Fleischmann’s Yeast just as all discriminating house- 
keepers used todo. The Fleischmann Company. Offices in 
all principal cities. 


ear 


Ginnamon Coffee Cake (Streusel) is topped with butter, 


sugar and cinnamon in luscious crumbly lumps 


7 


HE chef of a metropolitan club could tell you 
how to please the masculine palate. Would 
you have guessed that when men choose their own 
menus one of the most popular foods is coffee cake? 


Try serving Saxon Cake, Cinnamon Coffee Cake 
or Coffee Ring with coffee as dessert in the conti- 
nental fashion. Made with eggs and butter and 
fruit, coffee cake is now very much used for break- 
fast, too. Your Baker makes a great many varieties, 
each more delicious than the last. 


Filled Coffee Ring enriched with eggs and butter, filled 
with a mixture of fruits and delicately frosted 

















cAs wholesome as if you baked them yourself 


S the children’s dessert, sweet rolls are 
excellent. Nourishing and enchantingly 
delicious because they are made with eggs and 
butter and frequently fruits or nuts. Careful 
mothers find that Raisin Rolls, Cinnamon 
Buns, and Butterfly Buns prevent a child from 
craving unwholesome sweets. Older members 
of the household relish these delectable rolls 
as a change from more elaborate desserts. Get 
them fresh from your Baker’s oven temptingly 
fragrant and exquisitely baked. 
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~Do You Carry “Beauty 


Is your beauty protected—are you insuring your attractiveness and charm 


Throughout the ages smart women, in one way or 
another, have insured their beauty. Today, at trifling 
cost, you can insure the one thing which, if it is beauti- 
ful, makes you beautiful, and which, if it is not beautiful, 
makes you plain and unattractive. 


That one thing is—vour hair. 


Since history began, mankind has realized that beau- 
tiful hair makes a woman beautiful, and that she can- 
not be beautiful without it. If she has it, men are 
drawn to her; if a man has it, women are drawn to him. 
It is the first thing that snares a woman’s fancy. If 
her hair is beautiful his hand yearns to touch it, just 
as her hand yearns to stroke his. The caress upon the 
head is far older than the caress upon the hand, or even 
that upon the lips. 


There is real magic in the hair. Its silken strands 





ee than a Seted 
it’s “BEAUTY INSURANCE” 


trap hearts. Every woman is an enchantress, and her 
hair is the first and most potent of her charms. 


In all books of beauty of all races, the first formulas 
and recipes are for the care of the hair. 


Most important of all is proper shampooing. Noth- 
ing else has such real effect on the health and beauty 
of the hair. Proper shampooing brings out all the life 
and lustre, all the natural wave and color, and leaves 
it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 


Proper shampooing, however, means more than 
just washing the hair—it means thorough, scientific 
cleansing. 


The hair and scalp are constantly secreting oily, 
gummy substances, which catch the dust and dirt and 
cause the hair to become coated. This coating du/ls 
the hair and destroys its life and lustre. It covers, hides 
and prevents the natural color and beauty of the hair from 
showing. To have beautiful hair you must prevent this 
coating from accumulating. 


This cannot be done with ordinary soaps not adapted 
for the purpose. 
harsh effect of free alkali which is common in ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why millions of women are insuring the 
beauty of their hair by using Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure, and it cannot dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 


Results Are Amazing 


A booklet containing full instructions comes with each 
bottle of Mulsified. It tells how to overcome dry hair, 
oily hair, dull or dead-looking hair, and many other 
distressing conditions. 


There is a special treatment for each hair need, a 





Besides, the hair cannot stand the. 
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nsurance”’ 


special way to bring out all the beauty, and the results 
are instant and amazing. 


By following the particular treatment especially 
suited for their individual needs, thousands of women 
have transformed the entire appearance of their hair 
with the very first shampoo. 


Get a bottle of Mulsified from your druggist today 
(it costs but a trifle) and see the difference you can 
make in the appearance of your hair. 


You will notice the difference instantly. Your hair 
will be brighter, softer, silkier and more fluffy, and you 
will be delighted to see it sparkle and glow with new 
life, lustre and loveliness. 


You will have real Aair insurance, and hair insurance 
is beauty insurance. 


Try It FREE 


You can try Mulsified without a cent of expense. 
You can see for yourself just what it will do. Then 
you will know. When you see how it brings out all 
the beauty of your hair—then you will realize that 
proper shampooing is real “‘deauty insurance.” Send no 
money, just mail the coupon today. 


‘?aeara. GOOD FOR 10c size FREE----7 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 26M-1 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a regular loc size package of ‘*Mulsified” FREE, al! 
charges paid. Also your booklet entitled “*Why Proper Shampooing 
is BEAUTY INSURANCE,” 


PSAP CEPA CEO EREEEOES ORDO DEO 2 OR EEBE HS ORO eb EAS ® 
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In Canada address 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington Street, West, Toronto, 2-Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 


The world turned black, spun around 
me. It seemed like eternity; it could not 
have been more than seconds before a voice 
spoke from the doorway. 

‘Not too fast, Hollis. What’s all this?” 

A man [had not seen before entered the 
parlor, and behind him a tall form in cor- 
duroys. One look from his eyes was 
enough. 

Laurel!” he cried. 

I swayed; but he caught me. 

It was through a mist of the senses that 
I heard the men talking. ‘Why, hello, 
Mr. Blake,” Hollis cried. ‘‘How’d you 
get on to this here so quick? Gosh, but 
I’m glad you come. This here’s the state 
detective’s job. It’s too big for a con- 
stable.” 


HEARD Blake’s sharp questioning, 

Hollis’ answers summing up the case. 
Now and then Spooner put in a word. I 
looked up at Bayard, and he nodded 
grimly; but his eyes reassured me, and his 
arm tightened about me. 

“It’s perfectly clear, Mr. Blake,” 
Spooner said smoothly, even regretfully. 
“It’s a plain case against the girl. Too 
bad, but you’ll have to do your duty.” 

Blake looked at him, leaning there 
calmly against the paneling. ‘‘ Doctor 
Spooner, I presume? Yes, doctor, I think 
you are right—a clear case. I may be 
mistaken. But that’s what I think. I ar- 
rest, you, Doctor Spooner, on the charge 
of administering drugs without a license 
for practicing.” 

The men in the room gaped at Spooner. 
He was edging along the paneling as he 
spoke, both hands behind him. 

“Why not comealong quietly, Spooner ?”’ 
asked Blake. ‘‘Going to resist arrest?” 

“You can’t arrest me on a trumped-up 
charge without a warrant,”’ cried Spooner. 

“That suits me,” said Blake calmly. “I 
wouldn’t have handcuffed you for that 
charge; but there’s another I don’t need a 
warrant for, Spooner. I arrest you for the 
murder of Amos Beaman.”’ 

I think everyone in that room held his 
breath. Spooner’s head was thrust for- 
ward, his hands still behind him. His face 
was livid—and horrible, suddenly hideous, 
as though a mask had been dropped from 
it, showing the black soul that was his. 

“T didn’t,” he gasped. ‘“‘I didn’t kill 
him. ’Twas Crawbuck.”’ 

Then, so swiftly that none could have 
foreseen it, with a howl of rage, disregard- 
ing the pitiful thing on the floor, Craw- 
buck leaped. 

He sprang toward Spooner, teeth bared, 
earrings gleaming. But the men in the 
room were many. He fought, screaming 
as he did so; but at last they had him on 
the floor in the corner, and something 
clicked on his wrists. 


T WAS I who cried out then. Cried 

out—yes. For where Spooner had stood 
but the moment before the confusion, there 
was no Spooner. Where the row of white 
panels had been, one was missing. There 
was only a gap, a slim rectangle of black 
among the white ones! 

A quick order from Blake; men rushed 
out of the room, two or three disappearing 
into the opening in the paneling. There was 
the sound of a motor starting outside. 
There were cries. 

But they never found Spooner. The 
will and my uncle’s bank book went with 
him. Much good they did to that black- 
hearted villain! And that night in his cell 
the beast Crawbuck cut his own throat. 

It was poor Mrs. Crawbuck who at last 
cleared away all the fog. Bayard and I 
found her alone with her dog; I broke the 
news to her gently. 

She said nothing at first; then, her hand 
smoothing the little creature in her lap, 
she looked at Bayard and me. ‘We were 
young too once—Crawbuck and me,”’ she 
said. Her lips trembled a little. ‘That 
was a long time ago. Most times he— 
forgot.” 


“Perhaps he forgot when he did—that,” 
said. 


She shook her head. ‘‘No. But ’twas 
him put him up to it. If he hadn’t come 
and got Crawbuck so worked up ——”’ 

“Spooner ?”’ 

She shivered. ‘‘That man—oh! I knew 
trouble would come.” 

“‘But how did it come, Mrs. Crawbuck ? 
What do you know? Won’t you tell us?”’ 
asked Bayard. 

“‘T wanted to tell before,”’ she said. “I 
wanted to warn you. You fixed up my 
dog. And I saw how it was between you 
and Ellen’s girl. But I couldn’t. Now— 
well, it’s too late to do any good, except 
maybe to help me forget—except what I 
want to remember. 

“T don’t know just when it began. Craw- 
buck was often mad with the old man. He 
bore him a grudge for not paying him 
more. He came home one night and said 
a peddler had been to the house, wanting 
to buy old tables and chairs and such. Mr. 
Beaman had cussed him and drove him 
off; but Crawbuck talked to the feller 
afterward and found out the stuff in that 
house was worth money. One day he said 
he’d sell some of it, if he could do it with- 
out Mr. Beaman’s finding it out. Said it 
wasn’t any use to old Beaman, and it 
wouldn’t be stealing, because the old man 
owed him money for all he had done, un- 
derpaid. 

“Then that man Spooner came. I 
heard there was a new doctor. But it 
didn’t make any difference to me; I had 
no money for doctorin’. About the time 
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Crawbuck stopped talking about Bea- 
man’s furniture, I noticed him and Spooner 
had struck up quite a friendship.” 

‘“When was that, Mrs. Crawbuck?’”’ I 
asked. 

“‘Sometime early this summer. Spooner 
would come here and talk for hours. I 
didn’t pay much attention. ’Twasn’t my 
business. But after a while I got onto 
what they were talking about. I spoke to 
Crawbuck about it, because I was scared; 
but he hit me.”’ 


“FTSHEN one night I heard them both 
laughing. I heard Spooner say, ‘ You 
could leave it on the dining-room table!’ 
They called me into the room and asked 
me to write something down for them. 
Spooner told me the words to write: 


_ ‘Don’t go into my room. I am there every 
night. ELLEN. 


““That’s what it was. I told ’em my 
name wasn’t Ellen; but they laughed 
again. Seemed like foolishness to me at 
the time; but afterward it came to me 
what they wanted it for. I went to school 
with Ellen; our writing was something 
alike. They wanted to scare the old man, 
to keep him out of that room, so’s they 
could sell the bed. 

“Years before, I had told Crawbuck 
about those little stairs up the side of the 
chimney, and the panel that slid back. 


I used to play there with Ellen. We had 
discovered that place. ’Twas our secret. 
I guess it had been forgotten for years. 
But Crawbuck remembered; sometimes 
’twas him that would go in through the 
cellar and make those noises in the walls, 
and sometimes ’twas Spooner. They got 
the old man so’s he couldn’t sleep. Kept 
asking him if he saw things. Made him 
think it was Ellen come back. They didn’t 
know how he had wronged her. They only 
knew she was dead.” 

“But to think of such cruelty!”’ I cried. 
“Such torture, to keep him awake like 
that for days at a time!” 
te S, it was. And finally he was just 

about crazy. Then Spooner told him 
he’d give him something to make him 
sleep, but not in his own house. He said 


it was wrong for a doctor to give a man . 


medicine like that, and not be right there 
to watch him. So whenever Mr. Beaman 
couldn’t stand staying awake any longer, 
he’d go down to Spooner’s house and get 
put to sleep! They took Ellen’s big bed 
out and sold it, and some other things. 
But my husband and Spooner were afraid 
the peddler wasn’t paying enough. 

““*What we got to do,’ Spooner said, ‘is 
to take the whole lot to the city. Then 
we'll cash in on ’em good and plenty.’ But 
they were both distrustful of each other; 
and after Crawbuck found out about the 
will he was so mad he was ready for any- 
thing.” 

“When was that?”’ Bayard asked, when 
she paused. 

“After Miss Laurel came; and it made 
Crawbuck raging mad. He said that man 
Spooner was laying a scheme that would 
leave him out of it all. He had made a 
bargain with the old man not to charge 
him a cent as long as he lived, if Beaman 
would make a will leaving him everything. 
Mr. Beaman wouldn’t do it for some 
time, but they kept him awake with the 
noises, and Spooner held out on the medi- 
cine. They got him so crazy for sleep he’d 
have done anything. But the first time he 
got the will made out wrong, and Spooner 
said ’twas on purpose. The old man was 
worn out, and Spooner put him to sleep for 
one night; then again, when he couldn’t 
hold out without sleep, he had the will 
written over again. They were both sharp 
ones, but ’twas Spooner that had the medi- 
cine. That day Miss Laurel came, Mr. Bea- 
man had gone to the lawyer the third time 
and had it fixed right at last, to please 
Spooner. That night he slept at Spooner’s 
house, but the next day Spooner said he had 
done wrong when he said he had no rela- 
tions. There was Miss Laurel; Mr. Bea- 
man would have to leave her a dollar, to 
make the will good. But at last it was 
right, and Mr. Beaman signed it; and that 
night he went down to Spooner’s to sleep 
again.” 


¥ HEN he knew Beaman wouldn’t 

wake up until morning, Spooner 
brought the will here. We were to witness 
it, Crawbuck and me; and when the time 
came we were to swear we had seen Bea- 
man sign, and had signed it before him. 
Crawbuck was furious, to think of it all 
being left to Spooner; but Spooner swore 
he’d divide equal, and said Crawbuck could 
say how he hadn’t witnessed it right, if he 
didn’t. 

““So we both wrote our names. I didn’t 
want to, but they made me; and I knew 
I could tell afterward. 

“‘They planned how they’d scare you, 
Miss Laurel, the way they had scared Mr. 
Beaman. They said you wouldn’t stay 
long in that house. Crawbuck went in 
through the cellar that night and made 
noises in the parlor. 

“IT guess ’twas the very next day that 
Spooner discovered you knew about the 
value of the things in the house. He be- 
lieved you were after them. He and 
Crawbuck were worried; they got in a 
hurry, and they got mad with each other. 
And Mr. Beaman declared he wasn’t ever 
going out of the house again, never any 
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It is your last 
act of love 


E do not love the flower less be- 

cause it wilts and dies. The 
passing of a dear one gives you a 
last opportunity to show your love, 
to prove that you really do care. 
You can do but one thing, if your 
sentiment is real. 


And that one thing is to provide the 
utmost of burial protection, to make 
sure that the remains are undisturbed 
by the elements. 


It is not necessary to build a great 
mausoleum. You do not need to 
show the world. You need only to 
prove to your heart that your love 
is uncompromising by providing posi- 
tive and permanent protection. This 
can be done easily and simply by us- 
ing the Clark Grave Vault. 


Being made of metal, this vault is 
not porous. Keystone copper-steel 
is used for greatest rust resistance. 
This vault provides the required 
burial protection at a reasonable 
cost. There is no family that can not 
afford to use this vault. 


Leading funeral directors recom- 
mend this vault, because they know 
it has never failed over the twenty- 
five years it has been manufactured. 
They give with each one a fifty-year 
guaranty. 
Less than Clark Protection is no 
protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 


COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 














GRAVE VAULT 
This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 


the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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B= the routine of our daily lives most 
of us hide something of ourselves away. 
There is a bit of Paderewski in every man; 
there is a little of Melba in every woman. 

We listen to other people sing for us, other 
people play for us. We would like to do 
these things ourselves. 

We would like to feel the thrill and satis- 
faction of putting ourselves into the creation 
of something fine. It’s normal, it’s human. 

For such of us the Gulbransen Registering 
Piano is made. 

You néed no musical training to play it; 
it plays by roll. Yet you control its playing. 
You can hush it to a whisper, or release its 
clear, sweet tones in brilliant volume. You 
can play fast or slow, accent melody and 
harmony notes, accompany voices or other 
instruments. It is simple and easy. 

You can, in a word, do anything that you 
could do if you played by hand. This is true 
of the Gulbransen alone—the only piano of 
its kind in the world. 


Only the Gulbransen has the special pat- 
ented construction—the Registering feature— 
which registers your touch exactly. Ordi- 
nary roll-played pianos, lacking this feature, 
sound mechanical. The Gulbransen, having 
it, is responsive, personal, human. It gives 
you all the enjoyment of hand playing. Its 
music cannot be told from hand playing. 

That is why the Gulbransen is the largest 
selling piano in America today. Thousands 
of pianists, recognizing its superb quality, 








The popular Suburban 
model, playable by. hand 
or roll, $530. Four Gul- 
bransen instruction rolls 
included with each Reg- 


istering Piano 
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To lose yourself completely in the PLAYING of fine music 


own it and play it both by hand and by roll. 
The Gulbransen alone plays a// piano rolls. 


Why deny yourself the deep enjoyment 
this wonderful instrument will bring into 
your home? With the Gulbransen—and the 
Gulbransen only—the pleasure you have so 
often longed for can now so easily be yours! 


7 7 7 7 


A small cash payment will put the Gulbran- 
sen Registering Piano in your home. Sub- 
sequent payments to suit your convenience. 
Allowance will be made for your present 
piano or other musical instrument. 


Four upright Registering models: Com- 
munity, $450; Suburban, $530; Country Seat, 
$615 ; White House, $700. GulbransenGrand, 
$785; Registering Grand, $1275. For your 
protection we stamp the price of each in- 
strument on the back at the factory. 


The Nat'l Ass'n of Piano Tuners recommends that all pianos be 
tuned two to four times ayear—your Gulbransen deserves this. 


Trade Mark Reg. 


FREE BOOK There are a thousand 


thrills for you in music 
that you, perhaps, have never heard. The 
new de luxe edition of our beautiful illus- 
trated booklet will open up to you a new 
world of enjoyment, not merely in listening 
to fine music, but in playing it with your 
own touch, your own feeling, and the joy 
of your own creative expression. Clip and 
mail the coupon for it—now! 





‘THe GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
3206 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 





Please send me without obligation your 


free book, “Good Times with your Gul- 
bransen,”’ and beautiful 1926 calendar. 

1 REIS IEE PLA Wee ET Oe 
TE Pe Searle RCE DROS OY eo, 
"Of RR OOP ES, See Me ORs tres. 











The Gulbransen Register- 
ing Grand, $1275. The 
Gulbransen Grand, $785. 
Both models are full-sized, 


full-toned instruments 
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long before Amos Beaman inherited them. 


where. 

“*But I'll fix him,’ said Spooner. ‘I'll beautiful things from the cupboard. Those - 

leave him a dose—and make the girl give were gone. We fastened the windows and W/ p ]} The NEW 

it. That will settle the girl. There'll be walked through the echoing rooms, going Uh BELLAS HESS 

no other doctor called in for old Beaman.’ _ last ofallinto the parlor where somuch had Ca’ Hf Ho) g of New Yorks 
“After he left I tried to steal out towarn happened. We stood there in silence a Hf 

you, Miss Laurel. But Crawbuck tied me moment. S hy and. Summer 

to the bed. I had to stay there all night, Then I said: ‘‘Well, we have the Up 3 

while he went off. He came back swearing amethyst pitcher and the wonderful dish, Styl Y i j <The biggest 

ad. Said he’d have had the things out anyway. They are a good deal.” / . ° 

of ‘that parlor, anyway, before Spooner Bayard was looking at the paneling; he style Tj, kin America 


could get ’em, if you hadn’t come in and slid back the panel that opened, and filled With thousands 
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surprised him. But he said he guessed turned his pocket flashlight in there. “‘Are iff : 
you'd remember that room, and he you game, Laurel?” he asked. ‘I want to of mong aving oF f- 
wouldn’t say what he meant.” explore that place before we leave here A Hy yy A 
The poor soul began - =: wed - forever.” erings fi; i‘ ll kindse 
wonder! Things had been bad enough for | 
me; how much worse for her! SHRANK back for a moment; but he OF weari iy, apparel 
“Oh, I knew—I knew yesterday what laughed at me. I followed him down for the HH il 
he had done. He came home in the fog, in narrow stairs, very dark, very steep; I y vy} 
the morning, with—i‘hat—on his shirt wondered why they had ever been built. 


sleeves, on his hands. He made me burn Suddenly Bayard exclaimed: ‘Laurel! 
; up the shirt; I knew what that stain was. Look! Come down here; look.” 
| | cried, and he swore at me. He said it The disk of the flashlight was turned on 


| wasn’t his fault it had happened that way. asmall shelf-like crevice that seemed to go 
He was taking things out o’ the parlor. He into the chimney; and it sparkled on bits 

thought Spooner’d put him to sleep. But of broken glass. 

he came in—Mr. Beaman came in “Oh, Bayard!” I cried. ‘‘Do you sup- 























’ “Don’t!” I said. ‘Don’t tell any more. pose ; if i 
3 That’s enough; we can guess all the rest.”’ For answer he put in his hand. They maQnificent 
4 were there—one or two broken; but flip big style book 
T WAS a day or two after the funeral, glasses, cup plates, all the things out of the be autifull 
“when Bayard and I were closing the corner cupboard were there. We carried 4 . Y 
house. I felt that I never wanted to see them up to the light. printed in Roto 


it again. That sleepless horror would ever I looked at them, back for the moment 
remain in it, for me. I even wanted to on the shelves. 
leave all the things to be sold, too, but “Oh, Bayard,”’ I said, softly, ‘they were 


ravure and 
our colorse 


Bayard protested. saved for me, after all; weren’t they?” showing thou: 
“But that would be foolish, my dar- His arm went around me. ‘“‘Let’s try to * i 
ling,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve had a bad time in _ think,” he said, “‘ that beauty like that per- sands oF pict 


the house, and I don’t blame you for want- sists; and that sin, like Crawbuck’s and 
ing to sell it. But the things—they are Spooner’s, is the accident.” 

your family treasures, all meant for you, And so after all for me the right did 
saved for you through long generations, prevail. 


ures of every 
thin? to wear 
~-—-ror men 
womenand 
~~ Children. 
2 FREE TO YOU 
a See Coupon Below 











i oe Ft. Willebeck Le Mair 
; (Continued from Page 9) 


**Yournewstyle book 
came this morning 
and it’s a beauty! 


are reminders of Boutet de Monvel, the and we were seated as part of an audience 
great French artist in children’s pictures, of about a hundred. 
at his best. But this woman puts deep The hall wasn’t large. A voice at ordi- 
sentiment into her models, while to me _ nary pitch could fill it easily. It was 
De Monvel often gave a touch of cari- white as to walls and woodwork, and 
cature. chairs were pushed into informal lines, 
I asked the baroness if she had babies and were much varied. Toward the front 
of her own and she said no; but that she a number of elderly “disciples’’ had arm- 
loved children and they amused her al- chairs, some upholstered, some in basket- 
ways. In reply to my further inquiry as__ straw or cane weaves. The rest of the seats 
to her methods, the baroness told me she were simple park chairs.of wood, painted 
had a good memory and made no notes or cheaply in brown or green. At the end 
sketches. She merely notices little inci- of the room an amber-yellow material 
dents in traveling, or watches the little covered the whole wall in heavy folds like 
people all about her, and so her mind is a curtain. In front of this curtain and 
always stored with necessary details ready forming various planes on which the light 
for her to draw on. fell, there stood high triple-partitioned 
After our tea our kindly hosts went — screens of the same brilliant stuff. 
with us to the lecture. They didn’t know It dazzled the eyes and rather hypnotized 
on what subject the murshid would speak, the senses. In front of this arrangement 
for it seems he depends altogether on in- a platform was laid. It was one step high 
spirations of the moment; but we were and was covered with a carpet in soft blues 
assured that he was always simple and and grays. It held a small table and a 
always good. His language is kept within single high-backed armchair. The chair, 
the reach of everyone. Strangely enough, covered with velvet in dark amber shades, 
he speaks in English. was almost brown; the table had a cover 
We crossed the rough street with the of the brilliant yellow. On the latter 
wonderful glimpse of Paris framed by stood a little vase of gray-blue pottery, 


“T’'m ordering for my en- 
tire family at once.’””’ Thus 
wrote one of our custom- 
ers last season when she 
sent in a big order outfit- 
ting every member of her 
family of five. And that 
Style Book was a beauty 
—but just wait until you 
see our new Spring and 
Summer Catalog! It’s a 
veritable parade of all the 
fashionable, most becom- 
ing styles on which smart 
New York has put its 
stamp of approval for the 
coming season. This won- 
derful, exclusive, tasteful 
book is characteristic of 
the highest class fashion 
publication. It’sa joy just 
to handle it and a pleasure 
to go through it. The two 
stunning models shown 
here are taken from its 
pages and give but a faint 
idea of the hundreds of 
beautiful styles that 
await your approval. 


Send for this wonderful 
new Bellas Hess Style Book 
for Spring and Summer. 
Shop DIRECT from New 
York protected by our 
unique LOWEST PRICE 
GUARANTEE that 


























| ugly villas at its end, and we entered “the and in it three or four Karl Druschki , positively assures you 
| garden,” which was green and quiet, but roses. These flowers’ high note of chalk ‘ \ ) . > ee 
| unkept. There, lingering on the paths or white gave value to all the warm back- LAS x BESS X CO ] you buy, gender 
| sitting under the small trees, were some ground. I approved such a setting for a B _— & I} ‘ , 
sixty men and women. A few children — stage, which only lacked the central figure NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. aie 
played about them. Most of this crowd to enthrall an audience of receptive Mf 
scetned | Wall pesio some of them were human brains. Our nerves grew a little L. H. J. 2-26 Y 
obviously rich, but nearly all wore more _ strained from the lengthy wait. Suddenly 
or less indcdaeuntieaaichadins garments. and without obvious signal the audience BELLAS HESS & Co., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
lhe women’s hair and the men’s shirts rose impulsively. Slowly up the aisle ; : 
marked them as belonging to that class of moved: the teacher whom they had been Gentlemen:—Please send my FREE COPY of your Spring and Summer Catalog No. 124. 
people known as the intelligentzia in old expecting. Of medium height, holding 
Russia’s life. himself straight and dressed in a long soft ies 24 Latics PARTE: BATA GAN oe inc ced eV Paaw a BE RAIIGORY ca OE 
We stood among the loiterers a little robe which touched the floor and was also 
while, till a service which was being cele- of brilliant amber color, the murshid erever 
brated in the hall had ended. Then our walked impressively. He looked straight Milo 66 6 06 00 08 A 8 6 0:65 6d 8:4 O68) 6 41608 6 dE ae Ow 6 0.6.6 bb oO b Oh 6 OO 86 6.046.606.4640 0.0.8 600 42 ee 
host and hostess ushered us into the hall at the white roses and came to a stop just a 
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AND DOOR BOTTOM 


Everywhere doctors are sounding 
the warning“ guard against colds”. 
Chamberlin Metai Weather Strips 
prevent one of the greatest causes 
of colds—the treacherous draughts 
that blow in around the windows 
andunder the doors of yourhome. 


20 to 40% Fuel Saving 


By keeping expensively heated warm 
air in and cold draughts out Chamber- 
lin Weather Strips insure an even, 
healthful temperature. Install them 
now, for on February Ist there still re- 
mains 43% of the heating season. 


Dust and Rain also Barred 


The dust and soot that depreciate your 
draperies—the rain that seeps in to ruin 
your decorations, these, too, are barred 
by Chamberlin. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


The Chamberlin Company installs your 
weather strips for you and guarantees 
results for the life of your building at a 
price within the reach of all. Get the 
facts by mailing the coupon today. You 
will be under no obligation. 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strip Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


80 Sales and Service Offices 
throughout the United States 







































































Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips and Inside Door 
Bottoms. Also an approximate estimate 
for weather stripping my home which 
has___windows and____ doors. 
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before he reached his platform. There he 
bowed his head, and the audience followed 
his example. One of the older disciples, 
a woman, prayed. The master then 
stepped up onto his platform and sat down 
in his chair, while we instinctively settled 
ourselves. 

“Silence!’’ he commanded in a sudden 
harsh tone, and one could hear a fly mov- 
ing its wings, the audience was so com- 
pletely immobilized. Minutes lagged. 

Never have I seen a more perfect pic- 
ture than his figure made; and certainly 
he owes a debt of gratitude to whoever 
built his frame for him. The yellows, 
highly lighted or shadowy, radiated mag- 
nificently from his dark head, which lay 
back against the chair of soft brown vel- 
vet. His eyes were closed, but when later 
they opened again and he was speaking, 
their whites and his white teeth were ex- 
actly in harmony with that high note 
which the flowers made. His hair and 
beard of indigo and gray balanced well 
with the shaded carpet and the jar. The 
browns of his skin were but a trifle darker 
than the velvet. The pupils of his flashing 
eyes were thedarkest point; I thought they 
were laughing somehow. Around his neck 
there hung a necklace of fine amber beads. 


Giving Joy to Children 


UDDENLY the teacher opened his 

eyes and uttered another monosyllabic 
sound, which I thought was ‘‘Enough.”’ 
The audience came to with a start, settled 
inits chairs in less uncomfortable poses and 
listened to the discourse. It wasn’t long; 
and the speaker wasn’t eloquent. He 
spoke of universal brotherhood, and made 
a plea for general peace among all peoples 
and all races. The audience was receptive 
to the last degree and “‘Ohs!”’ and “‘ Ahs!”’ 
of agreement were often heard, while now 
and then a general sigh of pleasure went 
up over some phrase or word. Obviously 
the murshid knew how to hold his crowd, 
though to me neither his method nor his 
material seemed particularly impressive. 
Altogether it seemed a quaint world up 
there on the hill of Suresnes—the dingy 
settlement, the brilliant yellow settings 
and the picturesque brown figure enshrined 
by a colony of Westerners. I was not a 
convert to Sufism, but I had enjoyed all 
the varying scale of my impressions, and 
I was glad to have met the baroness on her 
own ground. 

I had had a most delightful first impres- 
sion of both the artist and her art. A few 
days later we had lunch together, and for 
a good part of the afternoon enjoyed a 
quiet téte-a-téte. 

The baroness told me that when she 
married she had thought of giving up her 
painting to live a life filled by travel, read- 
ing, music, pleasure in good society and 
family love. She had done many pictures 
and had illustrated a large number of 
books. ‘‘ They are stupid things,”’ she said 
impulsively—‘“‘read once and shut in cup- 
boards thereafter most of the time.’’ Later 
came a day, however, when someone had 
offered her a high-priced order, telling her 
that by accepting it she would be doing 
good to children. ‘I love children so 
much,” she concluded, “‘that again I set 
to work, and have continued always since, 
doing more and more pictures and designs 
each year. But I take intervals of rest be- 
tween the orders.” 

I asked her to name some of the things 
she had specially enjoyed among her own 
productions. She said promptly: ‘Well, 
I will tell you. I loved very much carrying 
out one order I got from a Dutch ship 
company to doa play room on a steamer 
for children who traveled. It occurred to 
me that on their long trips back and forth 
to the Orient, with six weeks of sea and 
sky and nothing else to look upon, little 
people would like to play at shopping; 
and so I made of each large panel in the 
room a different shop—one for hats, and 
one for vegetables, and one a pastry or 
candy shop; and in each shop I put a 
group of children—trying on, or eating, or 
doing whatever children would do in such 
surroundings. It seems the little voyagers 


at once loved those shops and would ex- 
citedly choose things they wanted among 
the pictured merchandise. I was very 
pleased and proud!”’ 

“Didn’t you do a baby’s church?”’ I 
asked my visitor. 

“Oh, yes, that was a chapel at the side 
of a great Roman Catholic church; and 
though I’m not Roman Catholic myself, 
I was very glad to do that order. They 
asked me to do the walls and roof, the 
windows in stained glass, and even the 
furnishings. I loved doing it; and it drew 
the children. It was their religious feeling 
I was trying to develop.” 





e\nowflakes 
By 


EpGar DANIEL KRAMER 


HE snowflakes weave | 

| Across the night 
| | White promises 

Of Spring’s delight, 
Pale souls of bloom 

That Love will see | 
Lifting in each ' 

Anemone. 











A little later I asked what she liked best 
in her professional possibilities and she 
looked animated. ‘Shall I tell you about 
that? What I should really like to do? 
Well, I should like to make life beautiful 
for children, and to help them. So many 
are neglected, even rich children; and one 
would like to offer comfort to their lonely 
little hearts.” 

The baroness went on to tell me she had 
two orders in view for America now. One, 
a ceiling for a children’s ward in a large 
new hospital in New York City, and an- 
other, a children’s chapel for the Cathedral 
of St. John. ‘‘Think what a pleasure,’’ she 
exclaimed, “‘to plan the giving of joy to 
little invalids who are bedridden. We 
grown-ups like pretty rooms, and they 
influence our happiness and character. 
How much more this must be the case with 
suffering children!” 

I asked the baroness how she had begun 
her work and what schooling she had had, 
and she answered: “I began quite natu- 
rally. My father always had sketched and 
he kept us children—my brothers and my- 
self—near him. Every evening he told us 
stories and drew us pictures. We had pen- 
cils and we also tried doing the same.. I 
never thought that it was unusual at all; 
and when I went to school and found that 
other children did not have such interest- 
ing stories and had not done pictures I was 
surprised and very sorry for them. My 
mother also painted and wrote verses, so 
when I was sixteen she wrote some verses 
about fairy tales, for me to illustrate; and 
we made three books like that together. 
It was very nice to do.” 


An Artist at Eight 


HEN the baroness learned of the re- 

ligions connected with the various arts, 
and she began searching for some philoso- 
phy, from the Orient perhaps, which would 
satisfy her own awakened cravings. A lit- 
tle later the Murshid Inayat Kahn came 
to Holland. He remained some time as a 
visitor at her parents’ home, and she found 
in Sufism the philosophy she was looking 
for. With the murshid was a young dis- 
ciple, Baron van Tuyll van Serooskerken. 
They met, fell in love and married. 

From other sources I learned further of 
the growth and development of this fine 
artist. 

At eight years of age, a pencil and 
paper being within reach, Henrietta had 
drawn a picture of a baby bonnet which 


was hanging on a chair. ees. 


sketch, was so excellent that her mother 
kept it. At twelve she made a picture of 
a sleeping baby surrounded by a halo, 
flowers and a circle of worshiping small 
children. It was much admired and much 
passed around, and was later taken to 
Boutet ‘de Monvel, whom the child ad- 
mired. She became his only pupil. He 
directed her work, but prevented her hav- 
ing anything to do with regular classes and 
such other banal learning as could be 
learned in studios. 

Dalcroze taught the baroness dancing, 
and, I’m told, helped greatly to give her a 
sense of rhythm and of pose for her sub- 
jects. She is today, on the authority of a 
close disciple, one of the most glorious 
dancers one could find anywhere. 

Dancing, singing, painting, reading and 
music made the years fly. Henrietta Le 
Mair was having a happy time and learn- 
ing much, with Nature for her master. 

Toward the end of her girlhood period, 
Henrietta Willebeek Le Mair went with 
her parents for an eighteen-month trip 
in Arabia. In that splendid light and 
against that rich Oriental background was 
done some of her best work. 


In Lieu of Art School 


N TALKING of her early experiences, 

the baroness spoke of her art studies. 
““My lessons,’’ she told me, “‘ were invented 
especially for me by an old drawing master 
who had taught my mother when she was 
achild. He gave mea very interesting and 
difficult training which covered two whole 
years. I chose this teacher because once 
Boutet de Monvel had said, in looking at 
my paintings, ‘Ah, I see you like your 
dessert at dinner, but not the roast!’ I was 
greatly affected by this remark, so I set to 
work to learn both anatomy and motion. 

“First, my old master drew a circle and 
then he marked time as for music. He 
made the rhythm very slow at first, while 
my girl model walked around the circum- 
ference outlined till I put on paper every 
view of her figure, face, hands, feet 
and limbs, and until I knew the slower 
movements by heart. Then the teacher 
increased her speed. My model walked 
faster, ran and danced; and finally I drew 
her as she passed a certain point—first 
one view, then another—until I could 
make my drawings depict all the different 
degrees of rapidity, and these from all 
points of view. I did the movements of an 
undressed figure in this way, at different 
speeds, and then the movements of a 
figure dressed, both in heavy and in light 
materials. It was the same with anatomy; 
and after two years of this, I knew how to 
draw children exactly as they were; and 
this without effort or models. Boutet de 
Monvel could no longer say I did not like 
the roast at dinner!” 

The baroness is very shy and modest. 
She has often protested against signing her 
pictures. The series appearing in THE 
LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL came _ unsigned 
and had to be returned for signatures. The 
artist uses her maiden name of H. Willebeek 
Le Mair on her pictures, or sometimes her 
nom de plume, Saida. 

Another proof of her extreme modesty 
is that never before had the baroness con- 
sented to be interviewed. I was told by a 
mutual friend that long after accepting 
my invitation for luncheon, she was won- 
dering with trepidation what she should 
say to me, and what I would ask her. As 
things were, all went easily; and before 
her visit was over it was my turn to be 
anxious. For when one has a noble sub- 
ject one desires to present its simplicity 
and greatness faithfully to an expectant 
public. I finally decided, however, that I 
need not worry. The Baroness van Tuyll 
van Serooskerken needed no help to be- 
come known, and her productions can 
explain not only themselves and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, but will carry straight 
into the hearts of those who look at them, 
both the spirit and the message of their 
creator—a loving woman who gives her 
art to manufacturing happiness for chil- 
dren in this world. 
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Principal uses of Bon Ami | 
—for cleaning and polishing 
Aluminum Ware Windows 
as ~- Glass Baking Dishes Mirrors 
4 _ White Woodwork Tiling | 
r «= | Bathtubs White Shoes |} 
Brass,Copper, Tin TheHands | 
and Nickel Ware Congoleum 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
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My two good friends! 


Like thousands of’ other women, this housewife 
never fails to keep a' supply of Bon Ami Cake and 
Bon Ami Powder on hand. 


She knows from experience that with each of these 
‘‘partners in cleanliness’? she can most readily cover 
every cleaning and polishing need. 


For windows, mirrors, brass, nickel, aluminum, 
etc., she prefers the convenient compact cake. 


She likes the fluffy powder in its handy sifter-top can 
for larger things—bathtubs, tiling, Congoleum, etc. 


. Easier to use! Easier on the hands! Easier on the 
surface it cleans! That’s why Bon Ami has been so 
great a favorite for more than thirty years. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK A 
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et your Old Rugs 
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Rugs 
27 x 42 inches 


Why Olson Rugs are used in 5125 


over One Million American Homes — , 
1 REVER SIBLE Every Olson Rug is woven reversible, with the same smooth, firm nap 


on both sides to give twice the wear. This is a feature hard to find in 
store rugs. When one side is worn, simply turn your rug over and you have another new rug. 


SEAMLESS Your experience tells you that rugs wear out first along the seams. This 


isn’t true with Olson Rugs, for they are woven seamless—all in one piece. 


ANY SIZE or SHAPE Olson Rugs will be made to your order in any size 


or shape in less than one week. This remarkable 
service is just one of our many exclusive features that is winning new friends for us by the thou- 
sands. Think what it means to be able to order—special size rugs, runners, stair carpeting,, rugs 
that fit right up to the wall—in the exact width or length you need! 


ANY COLOR Regardless of the colors in your old materials, you can select any of 


the twenty-three up-to-date colors and combinations illustrated in 
our catalog, including Taupe, Blue, Brown, Mole, Mahogany, Beaver Brown, Mulberry, 
Téte-de-Neégre, Moss, and Rose. 


q 9 
IN the POPULAR ONE. snd TWO-TONED Latest Improveo 


dorsed almost exclusively by leading interior decorators. No need to change 
your wallpaper, curtains, drapes, or upholstering, as so often is necessary when buying fancy pat- 


terned store rugs. One- and two-toned rugs have won /irst place in well-appointed American and_ 
European homes. They give an air of rich simplicity and refinement impossible to secure with 
any other kind of floor covering. That is why they are so popular. 
——_ 
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Carpets and Clothing | 
| Beautiful New Rugs 


Mail Coupon Below for Unusual New Book on 
Rugs and Home Decorating —SENT FREE! 


Your New Rugs are Y2 paid for 


Now! Let us put them in your home 


for a WEEK’S TRIAL 


NOW —through a remarkable Patented Process—it is possible for you to get lux- 
urious, new rugs at one-half the price by sending in your old carpets, rugs and 
clothing! This old material of yours is completely reclaimed like new—dyed any 
color you choose—combined with new, imported wools—and woven into reversible 
rugs that have the same smooth firm nap on both sides to give twice the wear. 
Materials reclaimed by this process defy detection. 


No Matter Where You Live 


It’s so easy to order, no matter where you live. And really, it’s fasci- 
nating to send away a bundle of old material and, im a week, receive 
new rugs that will win the admiration of your friends. 














Note These 


Low Prices 


(): SON Rugs are made 

in ANY SIZE you want 
from the smallest sizes to 

room sizes, and larger. 


STANDARD GRADE 


-y py inches ............$1.95 
x 10 feet 
ROOM SiZE.......0000000 $] 7= 


SUPER GRADE 


27 x 42 inches ..... $2.95 
8x 10 feet 


Room size ...... “28s 








SPECIAL! We pay Express, Freight, or Parcel Post 
from every state as explained in our catalog. Write for 
particulars about our 24-Hour Service. 





Sent on Trial 


All Olson Rugs are sent on full trial for one week. Ex- 
amine them—compare them with other rugs costing $10, 
$20, $30 more—get the opinion of your friends. If you do 

* not agree that Olson Rugs are the biggest rug value you 
have ever seen, simply return them to us at our expense 
and we will pay you for your old materials, and the trial 
won’t cost you a penny. 


If You Have No Old Materials 


Olson Rugs are also made from imported, new wools with- 
out the use of reclaimed material. This is to supply the 
demand of thousands of women who have no old 
materials and desire seamless, reversible, double-wear 
Olson Rugs at our direct-from-factory prices. 


Send for This Book NOW: — inal out and 


e 

m dl | COU on below Before you spend a single penny for rugs, learn about this 
Process that gives you double-wear rugs at a saving of one-half. 
Even though you are not planning an immediate purchase, you 

should have a copy of this book as a valuable guide to rug buy- 

ing and home decorating. It has been prepared by leading deco- 

rators. Rugs in all the fashionable new shades are illustrated in 

actual colors in rooms arranged by experts. 


OLSON RUG CO. Dept. E7, Laflin St., Chicago 



























OLSON RUG CO., Dept. E7 
28-42 Laflin Street, Chicago, Iil. 
Gentlemen: Please mailto me, FREE, 
your latest book (in colors) on “Rugs and 
Home Decorating,’’ your new low prices, and 
vour free trial offer. 














@ Olson Rug Co., 1926 


NAME ........ 


my j lems Bae tr OR ee 
I | ( . GS o 0 o the Finest Rugs Bewe.. a aa 
you have some friend or relative who would also like to receive 
“Ww 2 Aave ever Wa O e If a copy of our new book, simply write her name and address in 
ae: >| the margin below and we will be glad to send her a book, FREE, 
ll 


















You'll want this 
SWANS D 


The Swans Down Cake Making Set 
Consists of : 
One 8!4-inch heavy tin Angel Food pan, with patent 
adjustable slides for inserting knife to loosen cake 
One 8-inch heavy tin square layer pan 
One aluminum measuring cup, marked in quarters 
and thirds of a cup 
One 12-inch steel spatula 
One 13-inch slotted wooden mixing spoon 
One set aluminum measuring spoons, including 
tablespoon, teaspoon, 1/-teaspoon, /4-teaspoon 
This set includes a copy of ‘‘Cake Secrets” which 
is ordinarily sent for 10c. 
Remate package of Swans Down—enough for one 
e 


“Cake Secrets”’ is the only article 
in this set sold separately 


Special Offer to Domestic Science 
Teachers or Clubs 


If these sets are ordered by the dozen, 12, 24, 36, etc., 
to be packed together and delivered at one address, 
with each set included in the entire order will be 
supplied one full size 234-pound carton of Swans 
Down Cake Flour, instead of a sample package. 


Ideal for a Gift 
Packed in a compact carton, this Swans Down Cake 
Making Set makes a most attractive gift. The price is 
only $1.00 for each additional order sent in with that 
designated on the coupon. (Prices higher in west 
and in Canada.) 
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The coupon with $1.00 will bring you: 


One Swans Down Angel Food Cake Tin 
One Square Layer Tin 














e One Set Measuring Spoons 
One Slotted Wooden Spoon 
One Measuring Cup 
One Spatula 
One Copy ‘‘ Cake Secrets"’ 
One Sample Package Swans Down 
Cake Flour 


OWN CAKE MAKING SET 


‘Now Only $1.00 “Postage ‘Prepaid 


($1.25 at Denver, Colo., and West, $1.50 in Canada) 


O many requests are received by us for information regarding the best 
utensils for successful cake making, that we have decided to give you the : 
benefit of our many years of experience in making fine cakes. With this ‘ 
thought in mind, we have assembled this Swans Down Cake Making Set. 





The utensils included in this set are exact duplicates of those used in 
making the beautiful cakes you see in our Swans Down Cake Flour adver- 
tisements. Each one of them is the best we have been able to find for the 
purpose for which planned. You might find it difficult to buy all of them 
in your community. We buy the articles in this set by the carload and of 
course get a very low price. We are willing to sell them to you at just what 
they cost us because we want you to have one of these sets. It will not only 
make your cake making easier; you will find that it pays for itself many 


times Over. 
Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 
Preferred by Housewives for 31 Years 
Enclose money order or dollar bill 
s Just What anew pang ed na No orders accepted for shipment outside of United States or Canada 
wans Down you know is not “just ancther 
flour.”’ It is a different kind of flour (27 times as fine Te. a 
ply an MF oe ee ne rg far IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2202 First Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
crust and hot breads of all kinds. You are practi- ($1.25 at Denver and west, $1.50 in Canada) 
cally certain of success every time you bake, when Attached is $1.00 for which please send to address below 
you use Swans Down. And you'll find yourself using one full set of Swans Down Cake Making Utensils. If I am 
your simplest recipes—for Swans Down makes even not entirely satisfied with the set I may return it, carrying 
a plain cake thoroughly delicious; so delicate and i charges prepaid, and my money will be refunded. 


dainty, in fact, many prefer it without filling or 


frosting. p é i 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
2202 First Ave. Est. 1856 Evansville, Ind. 90 Uh secccecggigcseeereee teeter cece ree eer eenenenneennennnnnanncnnenncnnnnens b 
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we would not do well in Syracuse because 
Westcott, who was very well known in the 
town, had died so recently. On the con- 
trary, we arrived in Syracuse to find that 
the house had been sold out for practically 
the whole week. The following fall David 
Harum was played in New York and 
proved to be as big a success as it had in 
itstrial. Inever 
enjoyed playing 
any part so 
much. 

When I had 
been on the 
stage nearly 
fifty-three 
years, a dinner 
was given for 
me at the Wal- 
dorf in New 
York. When 
the time came 
for me to make 
a response, I 
was much 
moved—too 
moved to say 
many of the 
things that I had 
had in mind. 

One point, however, I did make on that 
first and only night, and that was: “I 
consider this wonderful testimonial tonight 
more as a tribute to my part in the effort 
to keep the stage clean and wholesome 
than as a personal tribute to me.” 

After nine years under the management 
of Charles Frohman, we agreed to part. 
It was with the friendliest feelings on both 
sides. Frohman had commissioned Mar- 
tha Morton to write a play for me, and 
when the play arrived, he thought it too 
old-fashioned. He told me that I might 
have the piece—The Senator Keeps 
House, was the title—and I took it to 
Brooks, my former manager. He did not 
read it. He merely said: ‘If you like it, 
I do.” The play turned out to be a suc- 
cess, and I played it for two seasons. 

I left Frohman with a great deal of 
regret. He was one of the squarest of 
men. I never heard him raise his voice at 
a rehearsal, and I never saw the slightest 
sign of temper when things went wrong— 
as they do frequently in the theater. 

For some time Joe Brooks and I had 
discussed a project to have The Henrietta 
brought up to date, and Winchell Smith 
and Victor Mapes made for us a new ver- 
sion called The New Henrietta. The new 
version was a considerable success. 


2A Lesson in the Novies 


INCE The New Henrietta, I have con- 

fined my acting to doing a few plays 
on the Pacific Coast and to two pictures. 
1 appeared in the film of The Henrietta, 
which was called The Saphead, and in 
rhree Wise Fools. I had of course ap- 
peared when the movies were new in the 
version of David Harum. 

In many years on the stage I had played 
many characters, and I was under the im- 
pression that I knew how to walk across a 
stage, but it took the making of a picture 
to convince me that I did not know how 
to cross ascene. Whenever I began to feel 
natural on the set I would hear someone 
say “cut,” and it was all over. Just as I 
was starting out, I was finishing. 

Now I have not the prejudice against 
the pictures that many actors of the 
theater have. 

The picture business, it seems to me, is 
not only here to stay, but it is here to 
grow. The spoken drama, however, will 
never die. 

If I were to advise any young actor 
today who was really ambitious to go on 
the stage, I think I should tell him to go 
into the movies first, or after a little stage 
experience go into the movies. It is pos- 
sible to learn in a few years in the pictures 
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C footprints and Echoes 


(Continued from Page 39) 


so difficult. 





IN ‘‘THE THREE WISE 


a great deal of repose, which cannot be 
learned in many seasons on the stage, par- 
ticularly under existing conditions. The 
old-time actor got his repose and confi- 
dence through the playing of many parts. 
This is not possible now. 

But giving advice to the young is always 
The majority of the people 
who take up the 
theater can only 
be plodders, and 
when the ro- 
mance and fas- 
cination and the 
hopefulness of 
the early days 
is gone, and 
when the early 
ambition is a 
little tired, the 
theater is just 
routine work 
without any of 
the security ofa 
| business career. 
5 My ownexpe- 
rience has been 
a happy and 
contented one. 
Only twice in all 
these years was I done out of my salary,and 
on both occasions it was not important. 
I never walked the railroad ties home. 
While I began my career with no salary at 
all, at least my living expenses were paid 
and I was better off than many other be- 
ginners who were supposed to get small 
salaries, and didn’t get them. I never had 
to live on what I could pawn or borrow. 


PHOTO. FROM GOLDWYN 


FOOLS” 


The (omedian Steps Aside 


N THESE years that I have been con- 

nected with the theater, great changes 
have come about. The plays are different, 
and the acting required for them is obvi- 
ously different. I do not hesitate to say 
that the level is higher. One sees more all- 
round good productions today than one 
did in the old days, but I do not believe 
that the percentage is very different. 
There are so many more plays today. 
Also I believe that a few individuals like 
Booth, Jefferson, Charlotte Cushman, Mrs. 
John Drew and others assumed more 
gigantic proportions than anyone has in 
the days that have followed them. They 
had the advantage, of course, that they 
lived lives of the theater. The public 
didn’t know then what it knows today of 
behind the scenes. It didn’t know how 
everything was done. It had illusions, 
and the theater was somewhat of a wonder 
house. 

Having had experience with opera, 
comedy, burlesque, farce, Shaksperean, 
the Sheridan and Goldsmith comedy, 
modern comedy, having played a serious 
part in an adaptation of a French play, hav- 
ing played in vaudeville and in the movies, 
I feel that there ought to be some residuum, 
some reduction of experience after more 
than sixty years, but the comedian steps 
aside. The fate of the theater is not upon 
his shoulders. The uplift of drama does 
not seem to me to be in his province. 

I am only an old player now who ap- 
pears occasionally at a benefit for some 
charity; and we have a great many bene- 
fits out here on the Coast. I am todaya 
great deal like an old comedian, Tom Riggs, 
who played with Robson and myself in 
Our Bachelors. Riggs was a great favorite 
as an Irish type. 

When we suggested that he come to our 
company, he had just returned from Aus- 
tralia and was idle. He told us that he 
would be very glad to play with us, but 
that he didn’t think it was quite fair be- 
cause he had most of his time taken until 
the middle of the following April volun- 
teering for benefit performances. 


THE END 


Vest and 
Step-in 


Milady’s needs for dainty, durable garments 
can be completely and economically filled from 
the extensive line of Shaughnessy Olovnit. 
Here are various styles of bloomers, vests, 
step-ins, step-in chemises, skirts, princess slips, 
night gowns, pajamas, blouses, costume skirts, 
union suits, etc. Here, also, is a choice of 
fabrics suitable for wear in any climate. 
The range of colors is complete. It includes 
flesh, orchid, honeydew, old rose, tan, light 
and dark blue, brown, light green, black, grey 
and white. 

In style, these garments are the latest 
authentic creations. Made of our own lus- 
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Correctly Draped 
Princess Ship 


r=~ Send for Beautiful =~ 




































Beueritel, 
Lingerie, Nightwear and Outerwear 


Bought direct from the mill at 
mill prices—in an unsurpassed 
range of styles, colors and sizes 


Garments 


Qualified men and women seeking 
good employment as Shaughnessy 
representatives may write for details. 


This button identifies the author- 
ized Shaughnessy representatives. 






“Lovely Things to Wear’’— showing some of these garments in color and on living 


SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO., Watertown, New York. 
Please send free copy of Style Book ‘‘Lovely Things to Wear”. 
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Vest and Double “= 
Ruffle Bloomer 










Negligee, Pajamas, Man- 
darin type, in soft pastels 
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trous Olovnit fabric, they are exquisitely 
beautiful—in design, fabric, and dainty 
finish. Furthermore, they are remarkably 
durable, will wear and wear, retaining their 
shape and luster after many tubbings. And 
they launder very easily, requiring but a few 
moments. 

They are offered for your inspection only 
through our own courteous representatives. 
You “shop” in your own home, making your 
selection at leisure of that which exactly 
suits you in color, size and style. 


You receive not only garments of high 
quality but a¢ a saving as well. 


A complete line of highest quality ladies’ full-fashioned silk hosiery 
complements the extensive line of lingerie. For the men silk hosiery 
is offered in the same high quality. 








Nighties—delicately 
soft and rich 


~-- FREE Style Book = 


Your sales repre- 
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EVERY WARNER’S 
IS GUARANTEED 
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Corselette* 3229 


is designed for the average 
figure which needs thigh con- 
trol and back flattening. Fash- 
ioned of brocade, with panel 
and thigh band of elastic. 









| Corset 0444 


]) assures comfortable 
control of the lower 
figure. Fashioned of 
figured pink batiste 
with three-inch 


rubber top. 


Laced 








Brassiere 2896 


is a long graceful model which 
fits down well over a low corset. 
Made of striped batiste in pink. 
Sizes 32—42. 





Oriental* 
7018 


of flesh-color [f 
suéde and ba- | 
tiste with elas- | 
tic insert is made 
for small figures. 
Softly rounds 
the lower figure. 





















Egyptian* 2076 
is of flesh-color material with 
mercerized pattern and drop- 
stitch stripe and edged with 
lace. For small figures. 


75c 





Wrap-around* 0511 


is a smart brocade model which 
assures flatness back and front 
with delightful freedom at the 
waistline. Made for average 
figures and slightly raised in 
front for diaphragm control. 


$350 


feature. 
reinforcement. 





Corselette* 3291 


a trim smooth contours 
or large average figures. Thigh 
band prevents sliding up and 
soft brassiere top is a popular 
Invisible diaphragm 
In brocade. 


$5.00 








F An Epoch-Making Creation 
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Laced 
Corset 
109 


supports the 
waistline and 
controls the hips.. Comfort- 
ably but firmly boned for large 
average figures. Pink coutil. 





Brassiere 2918 


is a dainty but perfectly = 
designed bust confiner 
for small figures. 


$1.50 
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| Corselette* 
, 3252 


‘ solves the prob- 
lem of smart lines 
for the large woman. The 
rubber thigh band absolutely 
revents its slipping up on the 
gure. Bust sizes up to $0. 
In brocade. 
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Wrap-around* 393 


This new Wrap-Around* for 
stout figures is guaranteed to 
stay down on the apate, to 
eliminate any roll of flesh at 
the waistline, to control the 
diaphragm and to flatten the 
a. It is made of fine qual- 
ity coutil with a panel of 
elastic webbing at the hip 
and an elastic waistline sec- 
tion of exclusive and inimit- 


able design. 
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Wrap-around* 0445 


has brocade panels back and 
front with firm but flexible elas- 
tic sections over the hips. Ideal 
for the average figure and very 
attractive in pink brocade. 














Egyptian* 6268 


is made of lustrous silk 
in rose, orchid, ines 
green, white or black. 


$1.00 


“ Roll-Stocking” 
Oriental* 7058 
ge Bese Ey 
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absolutely 
will not slip 
out of place 
on the figure. 
Very new 
and smart. 
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age figures. Made of lustrous 
flesh-color sateen with elastic 
panels and raised hose sup- 


porters. 
$ 5:00 
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of WARNER variety. 


WARNER products are sold practically everywhere. Your own store will 
advise you what particular type and model best suits your needs. Retail prices, 


camel 
Wrap-around* 0931 Laced Corset 162 
is designed to subdue dispro- is superbly designed for the 
portionate thigh flesh in aver- full figure. Features are ab- 
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ARNER Style and Comfort are a standard of comparison. WARNER 
quality and value are universally recognized. The models illustrated on 
this page are representative of outstanding types, and will give you an idea 


dominal reinforcement, semi- 
rubber top and elastic inserts 
in the skirt. Sizes to 36. Pink 


coutil. 
$ 3550 








you must remember, are subject to slight variation. 


No matter where you purchase your WARNER’S, it is guaranteed — by the 
manufacturer through the store—to wear, to fit, and to be satisfactory. 
* Trademarks registered U. S. Pat. Off. 






$350 


Corselette* 
3225 


is a slenderizing brocade model 
for average figures. Is slightly 
boned but has diaphragm rein- 
forcement. Bust sizes to 50 





























Wrap-around* 0983 


is a comfortable and dainty 
model for small figures. It is 
made of flesh-color brocade 
with elastic top and broad 











elastic panels at the hips. 
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All LADIES’ 
HoME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 


Using Stand- 








Better Flousckecpinge 


eA Department of (sookery and Flousehold Economies 


All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
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service in Buffet Style for February Entertammneg 


Par SIDE from its delightful informality and 
: Ma Ni] gayety, the most satisfactory feature, per- 

24| haps, of the buffet luncheon or supper is 
ev! its adaptability, for whether one is merely 
S| inviting a few neighbors in for an im- 
%e¥4| promptu table of bridge, or entertaining at 
€§| some large and imposing function, it is 
“] equally appropriate, and one may serve 
as one desires, or according to the demands of the occasion, 
simple, savory, quickly prepared little dishes, or elaborate 
and unusual refreshments. 

In all buffet service the dining table is the center of attrac- 
tion. Small tables placed inconspicuously here and there are 
sometimes provided for the convenience of the guests. The 
first essential in table appointments is that the table be com- 
pletely covered to avoid the clink of silver and china as 
these are being replenished by the maids. Although a cloth 
of double damask may be used, the more elaborate ones of 
lace and embroidery are more often seen. The embroidered 
cloth need come only to the table edge or may hang a few 
inches below; but rarely does such a cloth come the regula- 
tion nine inches below the table edge that the damask does. 

The flowers used in the center of a buffet table may be 
arranged somewhat higher than on a dinner table. Candles 
are always used for an evening affair and are often seen on 
buffet luncheon tables in midwinter when dark and stormy 
days make artificial light a necessity, as well as pleasing. 
Candelabra such as are used on the buffet setting shown on 
this page are stately and a good choice for the long table. 
Or, four silver candlesticks with comparatively tall candles 
placed about the flowers to form a square may be used. In 
lieu of candles, the effect of height is achieved by the use of 
tall vases arranged with flowers which blend well with those 
in the centerpiece but which may be more delicate, as may 





















be suited to the type of flower holder. The silver basket in 
the illustration holds pink snapdragons and yellow tea 
roses with the blue lace flower and maidenhair fern. 

Usually at a buffet meal two hot dishes and two cold 
dishes are offered and the serving of these is done from the 
buffet table. Thus the table shown here is set with two cov- 
ered dishes containing hot viands at either end and with two 
platters holding cold salad refreshments at either side of the 
table. Serving silver should be placed at either side and a 
pile of plates—never too high—at the left of each service. 
The forks are arranged in fan fashion above the serving 
dishes. When the number to be served is very large, both 
food and dishes are replenished as needed by maids. 


cArrange for an Artistic € “ffect 


ALL comports for candies are placed just outside the line 
of centerpiece and candles, while the other dishes for sand- 
wiches, finger rolls, cheesestraws, little cakes, salted nuts 
and olives should be placed so as to be easily accessible to 
the guests. By the way, a new note in candies for buffet 
service seems to favor the stick candies, buttercups and 
glossy chips rather than the richer bonbons and chocolates. 
Little dry cakes in odd shapes and flavors, such as twisted 
almond sticks and tiny oblongs with a grated nut coating, 
are used with fewer of the little iced cakes than formerly. 
The napkins are arranged in piles and placed at the cor- 
ners of the table. They may be folded in triangles and piled 
neatly, though a newer way calls for folding the luncheon 
napkin only twice, forming a square, then lightly turning 
under two corners so as to form an elongated diamond with 
the embroidered corner, if there is one, at the broad end. 
These are laid so that they overlap one another. 






Serving buffet fashion from an attractively set table laden with deliciously prepared foods proves an easy way to entertain many guests. 





If it is a very informal affair the guests help themselves to 
the foods arranged on the table. Very often a Sunday night 
supper may be served to advantage in this way. On an occa- 
sion of this sort the dessert course may be arranged on the 
buffet itself or on a side table, for no maid service is required. 

When there are a larger number of guests, however, the 
serving of the main dishes is more often taken care of by 
friends of the hostess and the gentlemen wait on the ladies 
by carrying the filled plates to them. Guests help themselves 
very informally to the accessories. If a dessert is included in 
the menu it is usually served from the pantry, though the 
tiny cakes to accompany it may be placed on the buffet 
table, as shown. 

For very formal buffet service, which is used when enter- 
taining a very large number of guests, all the guests are 
seated, though not at tables necessarily, and waiters or 
waitresses pass the filled plates from the large table to the 
guests. Other waitresses pass the sandwiches and such things. 

If wished, the beverages, of which there is usually a choice 
of two, coffee, tea or chocolate, may also be served from the 
buffet table. In this case, the table may be set for a service 
of six instead of four as shown. Or, only one hot and one cold 
dish may be offered. If many are to be served, however, it is 
well to have a duplicate service of both hot and cold dishes. 
If preferred, the beverages may be served from the pantry, 
by the butler and his assistants. 

If the function includes dancing, a bowl of fruit punch 
may be arranged on a small table in that room or one adjoin- 
ing. Guests may help themselves to the punch, but a waitress 
should give the table close attention and replenish the glasses 
as they are needed. 

When a club serves refreshments en buffet, some of the 
members may serve and the younger ones wait on the guests 
in a delightfully informal way. 





Table 
cArranged by 
Gabrielle Rosiére 























Shame on 
women 


who are always 
weak and ailing 








By 
Annette Kellermann 


ANY people will be surprised to hearthat 
as achild I wasso deformed as to be deg 

tically a cripple. I was so weak, so puny that I 
was considered an invalid. I was bow-legged to 
an extreme degree; I could neither stand nor 
walk without iron 
braces which I wore con- 
stantly. My mother put 
long skirts on me, down 
to my ankles, to hide 
my bow legs and braces. 

Noone ever dreamed 
that some day I would 
become famous for the 
perfect proportions of 
my figure. No one ever 
thought I would be- 
come the champion 
woman swimmer of the 
world. No one ever 
dared to guess that I 
would be some day 
starred in great feature 
films, such as “‘ 
Daughter of the Gods,” 
“Neptune’s Daughter,” 
etc. No one ever 
dreamed that I would 
some day travel the 
world over, appearing 
on the stage, at great 
universities, on lecture 
platforms, explaining 
my methods of acquir- 
ing and maintaining 
perfect health and a 
perfect figure. Yet that 
is exactly what has 
happened. 

I relate these incidents of my early life and 
my present success simply to show that no 
woman need be discouraged with her figure, her 
health, or her complexion. The truth is tens of 
thousands of tired, sickly, overweight or under- 
weight women have already proved that a per- 
fect figure and radiant health can be acquired in 
only fifteen minutes a day through the same 
methods that I myself use, the methods which 
have kept my health perfect, and my figure at 
exactly the same proportions during the past 
fifteen years! 

I invite any woman who is interested to write 
to me. I will gladly prove to you in 10 days 
that you can learn to acquire the body beauti- 
ful, how to make your complexion rosy from the 
inside, instead of from the outside, how to stand 
and walk gracefully, how to add or remove 
weight at any part of the body; hips, bust, 
arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, abdomen; 
how to be full of health, strength and energy so 
that you can enjoy life to the utmost, how to be 
free from colds, headaches, neuralgia, nervous- 
ness, constipation, weak back, and the many 
other ailments due to physical inefficiency; in 
short, how to acquire perfect womanhood. 

Just mail me the coupon below or write a 
letter and I will send you at once my interesting, 
illustrated new book, “The Body Beautiful.” I 
will alsoexplain about myspecial Demonstration 
Offer. Just send the coupon or letter now. 
Do this at once, before my present supply of 
free books is exhausted. Address, ANNETTE 
KELLERMANN, Suite 282, 225 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
mem 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN, 


Suite 282, 225 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of 
cost, your new book ‘* The Body Beautiful.’ I am particu- 
larly interested in (1) Reducing Weight. (1 Body Building. 
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Better days ahead, Legume. 
Though you are hard and 

dried, 
Good recipes can make you 
A dish of taste and pride. 


- — 
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mid builders, that for lentil por- 
gs@/4| ridge Esau sold his birthright; 
: that succotash was christened 
eae ever Columbus set sail—yea, one 
might think that the last word had been 
said on the cooking of legumes. Not at all! 
Like the classic myths, a food so nearly 
cosmic is always open to variations or a 
new style of treatment. And the dried 
legumes particularly—the old, familiar 
baked beans and time-honored pea soup— 
really require a touch of novelty! 

The same preliminary measures will 
serve for all of the dry legumes: Soak for 
several hours, or overnight, in cold 
water—three pints of water with the addi- 
tion of a quarter teaspoonful of baking 
soda, to one pint of beans. Drain, cover 
again with cold water, and bring to a boil; 
if the beans are old and hard, soda should 
be used in this water also. Drain again, 
cover with boiling water, and simmer until 
the skins break; they are now parboiled 
and ready for individual treatment. 

Either fresh or dried peas may be used 
for the three dishes that follow: 


Pea Souffié 
4 Tablespoonfuls of \% Teaspoonful of Salt 
Butter 4% Teaspoonful of 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Pepper 
Flour 1 Cupful of Split Green 


1 Cupful of Milk 
A Few Drops of Onion 
Juice 
3 Eggs 
AKE a white sauce of the butter, 
flour and milk; add the peas, sifted, 
beaten yolks and seasonings. Fold 
in the beaten whites, heap in a 


Peas, Cooked 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Grated Cheese 


RacHEL K DAHLGREN 


Drawing by 
Wyncie King 


a moderate oven—350° F.—pouring off 


the fat when half done. 


Any one of our legumes will make an 
excellent soup, so rich in proteins that no 
meat stock is needed. The following di- 
rections will serve in a general way for all: 


To vary Boston baked beans remove 


the pork half an hour before serving and 
add half a dozen ears of corn, cut from the 
cob, to the bean pot, mix thoroughly, re- 
turn the pork, and finish baking. Canned 


corn may be used for this capital dish. 


Split-Pea Soup 


1 Pint of Yellow Split 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Peas F 


our 
1 Tablespoonful of 


1 Red Pepper 
1 Onion Butter 
1 Carrot or 11% Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


2 Stalks of Celery 144 Teaspoonful of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Kitchen Bou- 
Savory Fat quet 
Other Seasonings to Taste 


LICE the vegetables and fry lightly in 

the fat, in a covered saucepan. Add 
the peas, which have been soaked and par- 
boiled as usual, with water—which should 
be replenished from time to time—to 
make two quarts. Simmer for two hours 
or more, then put through a vegetable 
press, and add the flour, which has been 
browned with the butter, and the season- 
ings. Boil up well, and serve with crou- 
tons. This soup may be thinned with hot 
milk or cream, if desired. 


BLACK-BEAN SOupP, often called ‘mock 
turtle,” is famous. It is distinguished by a 
garnish of sliced lemon and hard-cooked 
egg. Left-over baked beans simmered 
with canned tomatoes, sifted and thick- 
ened as directed, makes a good combina- 
tion. People who find beans indigestible 
will approve of bean soups, because the 
hulls are eliminated. 


essary. 
powder tin and, when cold, cut in slices, 
dip in flour and fry in hot sausage fat. 
This is a hearty supper dish for a hungry 
man. 


Possibly we think of peanuts as nuts, 


but really, of course, it’s the pea we 
should emphasize. An invaluable legume! 


Peanut Scrapple 


1 Pint of Boiling ¥% Cupful of Corn Meal 
Water 1 Teaspoonful of 

¥% Cupful of Chopped Poultry Seasoning 

Peanuts, or Peanut 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Butter 44 Teaspoonful of 

Paprika 

OOK half an hour in a double boiler, 

adding a very little more water, if nec- 

Pack in a greased pan or baking- 


Lentil Savory 


1 Cupful of Lentils 
l4 Pound of Fat Ham 
1 Onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Vinegar or Lemon 
Juice 
FTER parboiling the lentils as di- 
rected, continue cooking for two 
hours or more, until perfectly tender. Fry 
the ham lightly with the onion, then put 
through the food chopper, and add this, 
with the seasonings. When the 
lentils are done, the liquid should 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Browned Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
¥% Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 





glass baking dish, sprinkle the 
cheese over it, and bake until firm 
in a medium oven, 375° F., for 
twenty-five minutes. 


‘Pea Pyramid 


1 Pint of Hot Boiled Rice 
1 Pint of Cooked Green Peas 
1 Teaspoonful of Curry Powder or 
1 Teaspoonful of Mint Leaves, 
Chopped Fine 
2 Tadeunontuls of Melted Butter 
1 Cupful of Creamy White Sauce 
DD the butter to the rice, and 
the curry or mint to the 
sauce. Arrange the peas in a 
pyramid in the center ofa serving 
dish, pour the sauce over them, 
and surround them with rice. 
Garnish with parsley or mint. 


‘Pea Sandwiches 


1 Cupful of Cooked Split Peas, Sifted 
1 Tablespoonful of Melted Butter 
1 Teaspoonful of Minced Onion 





Legume Salads 
First Soak and (ook Them as Directed 


Driep Lima Bzans, seasoned well and 
served in tomato cups with French or 
mayonnaise dressing. 


Driep Pgas, mixed with a few chopped 
walnuts, finely minced chives and served 
on lettuce hearts with cream dressing. 


Driep LEnTILs, mixed with shredded cab- 
bage and Bermuda onion and served with 
boiled or sour-cream dressing. 


Driep Spuir Peas, made into purée, 
molded into small balls, marinated in French 
dressing and served on halved canned to- 
matoes garnished with cream-cheese balls. 


be reduced to about one cupful. 
| Thicken with the browned flour, 
just moistened with a little cold 
water, simmer for ten minutes, 
and serve. 

Red kidney beans, whether 
green or dry, make an appetizing 
chowder. They should be sim- 
mered very gently for at least 
two hours, or until perfectly ten- 
der; then add an equal quantity 
of canned corn, half the quantity 
of tomato purée, and, to every 
quart of chowder, one _table- 
spoonful of bacon or sausage fat, 
a few drops of onion juice, one 
teaspoonful of salt, a quarter tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and a tiny 
pinch of soda. Serve with crisped 
oyster crackers. 


Pease-Porridge ‘Rarebit 
This is a good Sunday-night 








SE enough boiled or mayon- 

naise dressing, highly sea- 
soned, to moisten, and spread on buttered 
whole-wheat bread. 


Pan-Roast Limas 


HREE cupfuls of parboiled Limas or 

butter beans, either fresh or dried are 
used. Season with salt and pepper, and 
place in the dripping pan with roast leg of 
mutton one hour before serving. Brown 
delicately, basting often with the hot fat 
and gravy. 


Bean Blanket ‘Rolls 


2 Cupfuls of Cold Baked 1 Eeg 
eans, Mashed 


2 Tablespoonfuls of i 
Catchup 1 Cu ful of Bread 
2 Tablespoonfuls of rumbs, or Cold 
inced Onion Boiled Rice 


IX thoroughly, shape like croquettes, 
roll each in a strip of bacon and 
fasten with a toothpick. The amounts of 
salt and pepper depend on how highly sea- 
soned the beans are. Bake half an hour in 


— supper dish, which may be cooked 
in the chafing dish. 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 14 Teaspoonful of 


ive Oil aprika 
1% Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Cu ful of Sifted Split 
eas 

HEN well-mixed and hot, add one- 

half cupful of milk and one of the 
little tinfoil cheeses containing pimientos. 
Stir until the cheese is melted, and spread 
on thin strips of toast, or toasted crackers. 
Beans may be substituted for the peas. 
This rarebit, with a leafy fruit salad, fur- 
nishes a perfectly balanced meal—and no 
one need ask for a better. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN KNIVES 


esteel Blades that 
LOOR, like ojilver 


Now you can have knives as difterent 
from the ordinary stainless knives as 
moonlight is different from fog. Knives 


with blades of steel, stazn/ess, unstain- 





19999009, 
: #000 sane sunsansennesasecsusasiaenans 


able, razor-sharp, that look like silver; 


lovely as silver; lustrous as silver. To 
all tests of the eye, they are silver. Ee ; 

5 DE LUXE | ray LUXE 
STAINLESS|. BINLESS 





Anp because the silvery finish is a part 
of the blade itself, they will stay look- 
ing like silverthrough a lifetime of ser- 
vice. At your jeweler’s, in all of Com- 
munity’s five distinguished designs. 


Dinner Knives de Luxe 
$1300 Set of Six 











COMMUNITY PLATE 



































































The Curse of 
Substitution 


SUBSTITUTION IS THE EVIL OF MODERN BUSI- 
NESS. ITS EFFECTS ARE FELT BY ALL. IT 
HURTS THE SALE OF ALL MERITORIOUS AR- 
TICLES ALIKE. IT DENIES THE PUBLIC THE 
RIGHT TO THE ARTICLE FOR WHICH IT ASKS. 
IT ROBS THE MERCHANT OF THE PROFITS 
BASED UPON REPEATED, RELIABLE SERVICE. 


Alabastine is a wall tint embodying many virtues— 
the virtue of health, sanitation, of beauty. Alabastine 
gives you soft tints blending or forming a background 
of contrast, as desired. When you ask for Alabastine 
at your dealer’s and he gives it to you without reser- 
vation or, if out of the exact color you want, earnestly 
sets about to order it from his jobber, he is an honest 
merchant. 





abas 





Instead of Kalsomine or Wallpaper 
- ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES - 


It washes off easily. 
It is applied to any interior surface easily. 
It mixes with either cold or hot water easily. 


Alabastine has earned its right to FEZ : 
—  ~* ge 


your choice through nearly a half oe 
century of never-disappointing [Alabang 
service. In Alabastine all difficul- M ing 
ties of interior decoration have ZA 
been overcome. So perfect is this 8 I: 
product that you do not need to [aati paale 
wait if decorators are unavailable. Pw, 
You can do the work yourself. 
Do not expect the same results 
from any of the imitations of 
Alabastine. Any store selling 


paints has Alabastine in stock Look for the cross and 
R n circle printed in red on 
or can get it for you from their every package, It is your 
guarantee of genuine 
jobbers Alabastine. 


For ten cents in coin or stamps we will send you, 
charges prepaid, the latest issue of “Artistic Home 
Decorations.” This carries with it the free advice 
and services of Miss Ruby Brandon in planning 
any of your interior decorations. 


Alabastine Company 


701 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


If your local store will not supply you with Alabastine, write to us 
for color card and send your order direct. We will ship prepaid. 
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Some form of quick bread often adds just the perfect touch to an otherwise plain meal. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 








eesreegiO YOU KNOW that baking powder is a chemical 
tae Yi method of making dough light with carbon dioxide 
| gas in less time than it can be done with yeast? 






sates) THis 1s Wuy biscuits and muffins made with baking 
powder are sometimes called “quick breads.” 


DO YOU KNOW that the carbon dioxide gas of baking 
powder is produced by the chemical action of an acid on 
sodium bicarbonate? 


Tus 1s Wuy, if you have no baking powder, an emergency 
substitute can be made from cream of tartar (acid) and 
baking soda (sodium bicarbonate), using for each teaspoonful 
of baking powder half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar and 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda. 


DO YOU KNOW that all baking powders contain a starch 
filler which protects the other ingredients and keeps them 
dry? 

Tuis 1s Wuy a larger measure of baking powder is required 
than of the cream of tartar substitute. 

DO YOU KNOW that heat stimulates the action of carbon 
dioxide gas? 

Tuis 1s Wuy a hot oven is needed for the successful baking of 
quick breads. 

DO YOU KNOW that in making baking powder biscuits it is 
not desirable to develop the gluten in the flour? 

Tuis 1s Wuy biscuit dough should be handled as little as 
possible in order that it may be flaky instead of spongy. 


DO YOU KNOW that when baking soda is used with sour 
milk there is the combination of acid and bicarbonate which 
produces carbon dioxide gas? 


Tuis 1s Wuy less baking powder is required to raise such 
mixtures. 


DO YOU KNOW that soda in excess of that which is needed 
to neutralize the acid of sour milk remains unchanged? 
Tuis 1s Wuy the presence of too much soda in a mixture makes 

itself known by an unpleasant “bitter” or “soapy” taste. 
DO YOU KNOW that there is only sufficient acid in one cup 
of thick sour milk to neutralize half a teaspoonful of soda? 


Tuis 1s Wuy less soda should be used when milk is only 
slightly soured. 


DO YOU KNOW that a thin batter will hold for only a short 
time the air which has been beaten into it? 


Tuis 1s Wuy such batter should be poured immediately into 
the baking dish or griddle. 


DO YOU KNOW that beaten egg is a leavening agent? 


Tuis 1s Wuy the amount of baking powder can be reduced 
when eggs are added to a mixture. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Fournal 


February, 1926 
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HE enthusiasm with which Hydrox are 

received everywhere, at teas, parties or 
dinner desserts, is due to their delicious 
structure. 
First comes a tasty chocolate wafer, then 
velvety cream filling, then another delicious 
chocolate wafer! What a pleasant journey 
for a sweet-tooth! And it won't hurt the 
sweet-tooth either! 

© ° 9 

A useful recipe book that you should have is Ida Bailey Allen’s 


Sunshine Book. It is laden with serving suggestions, menus, an 
recipes for nutrition and balanced eating. Sent free by addressing 
Sunshine Biscuits, 814 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Made in the‘‘Thousand Window Bakeries” 
by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
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Chocolate Wafers , 
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You pour at tea...you play at cards 


You need new delicacies whenever you entertain 


NTERTAINING often—not a series of for- 
mal dinners—but a succession of pleasant 
“just-happenings.” Often the children are the 
ones for whom you entertain. Usually it is im- 
promptu. 
“Won’t you come over for tea this afternoon? 
And do bring your friend, Mrs. Reid. It’s so cosy 
around the fire and I wanttotell youall about...” 





The office phone rings. “Bob, will it be all 
right with you if Ted and Helen come over for 
a few hands of cards tonight ?” 

Unexpected and more fun, too, this kind of 
entertaining. Yet no matter how informal the 
occasion, the hostess must serve “something” 
—and not always the same old thing for the 
same good friends. 

This page is frankly aimed to help women in 
times like these. This is the season of the year 
for open house, with parties of every descrip- 
tion. There are so many holidays just ahead, 
too. Perhaps these suggestions for delicious 
sandwiches, for confections and cakes may be 
useful. Perhaps the pictures will help you in 
arranging a charming tea-tray or serving-table. 





THE SIDEBOARD or serving-table! It is so easy 
to make it look beautiful. A vase with only a blos- 
som or two and candles! Glistening white napkins 
are spread on one side. On the other side are forks for 
cake or spoons for coffee—or both. Thesandwichesand 
sliced cake are daintily arranged on serving-plates. 
It all looks appetizing. And if the sandwiches are 
rich and flavorsome with dates and cream cheese, your 
refreshments will be just as appetizing as they look. 


S16 @ > SR DO) Se ee SOs ee 04. 6. 2 OOS RO ' Oe O 


The new booklet “roops FROM SUNNY LANDS” 
will tell you what you can do with 


“Dromedary “Dates 


Now obtainable in England also 


THE FRUIT, CONFECTION, FOOD 
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Your friends are about to sit down to cards. Three tables, 
perhaps. A candy compote and bon-bon dishes contain 
four or five varieties of delicious stuffed dates—your own 
confections. 


Dates deliciously stuffed 


Many candies are too sweet — most are so ex- 
pensive. Dates.can be stuffed with different 
ingredients to obtain many flavors. 


Pit a package of dates with a small kitchen 
knife. (Slit each date cleanly from end to end. 
As you do this, squeeze the ends slightly and 
the pit will be free.) Now for the stuffings! 
Here are the favorites. You will enjoy some 
of the dates more if you roll them, after stuff- 
ing, in Dromedary Shredded Cocoanut. 


Soft cream cheese 
Peanut brittle Sliced olives 
Cooked or uncooked candy 
fondant mixed with 
Dromedary Cocoanut 
Quartered marshmallows 
Halved pecan nut meats 
Quartered walnut meats 


PARTY SANDWICHES, TOO 


-The date stuffings suggest your date sand- 


wiches. The very same combination of flavors 
for sandwiches! Datesand cream cheese, alone 
or with crisp lettuce and dressing, suggest a 
filling to tempt even the jaded appetite. 


More about party sandwiches. They should 
be small and prettily shaped. Special sand- 
wich cutters cost but a few cents each. The 
photographs show sandwiches made with 








these cutters. Appetite is aroused by the dainty 
sandwich. Fillings and breads that are healthful 
as well as delicious are more popular in this 
dieting age of ours. 

Cut your bread thin. Then cut the bread again 
in fancy shapes, spreading one piece with butter, 
both with cream cheese—then adding plenty of 
sliced date-meats. Follow the same procedure 
with any combination. You will find that olives 
or peanut butter or nuts combine with dates just 
as well. 


OTHER PARTY FAVORITES 


Dates lend a new flavor to fruit cocktails and 
salads that are served at parties. In fact, if you 
are entertaining at dinner, there is hardly a 
course in which the date cannot serve you. 
There is a wealth of date desserts —and many 
people combine the date with hot breads or 
even with a vegetable like rice. You can surely 
glean helpful cooking news from the new Drome- 
dary booklet. It is called “Foods from Sunny 
Lands” and it suggests a hundred delights made 
from Dromedary dates, cocoanut, grapefruit and 
other sunny foods. 























THE TEA-TABLE! What an opportunity for 4 
gracious hostess over her tea-cups! Simple foods, but 
daintily served. No rich pastries will appear. In fact, 
the modern waistline cannot countenance such a risk. 
The tea-set, with the required number of cups, will be 
placed upon the tea-wagon or table. The thinly sliced 
lemon, thesmall pitcher of cream (rapidly losing favor), 
the sugar, the simple date sandwiches and healthful 
confection, all combine to make a perfect setting. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 


375 WASHINGTON STREET New YorK CiTY 


Gentlemen : 

I should like a copy of the new recipe book, ‘Foods from Sunny 
Lands,’’ which contains a hundred delights made with Dromedary 
dates, cocoanut, grapefruit, figs and citron. (L.H.J.—Feb.) 
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bi If it is covered 

{| with mold use a stiff brush 
4} and scrub it off. Put in a large 

a boiler, cover with cold water 
pe add an onion sliced, two bay leaves, 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar and a cupful 
of brown sugar. Bring to a boil and sim- 
mer slowly, allowing twenty minutes to 
the pound. Let the ham cool in its own 
liquor. Then remove the skin and the 
small bone below the joint, which will 
break off and slip out easily. If you wish 

to, cut the ham open along the inside and 
| take out the whole bone. Also make holes 
through the meat with a wooden skewer. 
Make the stuffing, enough for a six to 
eight pound ham, as follows: 





1 Quart of Fine Crumbs 1 Tablespoonful of 

1 Tablespoonful of Chopped Parsley 
Mustard 1 Small ewes Pepper, 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Chop 


Sugar 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

1 Teaspoonful of Celery 
Seed Milk 

34 Cupful—about—of Melted Butter or Margarine 


2 Egg Yoke. Beaten 
3 Cupfuls—about—of 
Thin Cream or Top 


SE beaten biscuit crumbs if they are 

available; if not, fine bread crumbs 
will do nicely. Mix the dry ingredients 
and combine with the egg yolks, cream 
and butter. Use slightly more or less 
of the cream and the butter to make the 
mixture a good stuffing consistency. Pack it 
into the opening left by removing the bone 
and into the 
skewer 


SS cs 
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Every little letter is a truly welcome sight 
When it brings new recipes to whet our appetite! 


We Test Our ‘Readers Recipes 


be equally glazed and browned on all 
sides. If a gas stove is used the pan is best 
put over an iron lid or asbestos pad to 
keep the heat very even and low. It takes 
about thirty-five minutes to soften the 
potatoes and ten to brown them. 

Miss E. G. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Carrots Lyonnaise 


12 Small Carrots 4 Tablespoonfuls of 


1 Onion Butter 
4 Large Outer Leaves 34 Teaspoonful of Salt 
of Lettuce 14 Teaspoonful of 


Pepper 
We and scrub the carrots well and 
without scraping them cut in very thin 
slices. Melt the butter, add the carrots, 
the onion sliced, and the lettuce shredded. 
Cover and cook slowly for twenty minutes, 
stirring frequently to prevent its sticking. 
At the end of this time add a cupful of 
boiling water together with the salt and 
pepper and cook for a few minutes longer 
until the vegetables are tender and the 
water absorbed. 
Mrs. G. A. E., Morro Bay, Cal. 


Dublin Salad 


ONE and a half cupfuls of left- 

over mashed potatoes add two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, one and a 
half tablespoonfuls of vinegar, two table- 
spoonfuls of minced parsley, one tea- 
spoonful of 
scraped onion 








and one-half 
teaspoonful of 
salt. Mix all 
together well, 
roll into mar- 
ble sized balls 
and chill. Serve 
three in a nest 
of lettuce—use 
what is left 
from the head 








in a quick oven 
until the crust is brown—450° F.—for fifty 
minutes. Serve with a cream gravy made 
as you would make white sauce, substitut- 
ing all or part ham fat for butter. 

Mrs. F. D., Kingston Springs, Tenn. 


Simplified Candied Sweets 

° Sweet Potatoes % Coc of Granulated 
| Tablespoonfuls of 

Water ) Tommenntel of Salt 

1 Tablespoonful of Lard or Butter 

PARE and quarter the five sweet pota- 

toes or enough to fill a good-sized fry- 
ing pan. Add the water and shake the 
sugar and salt over them, then add the 
lard or butter. Cook covered until the po- 
tatoes are soft, then remove cover and the 
liquid will have cooked down enough so 

they will brown. Turn often so they will 





es spread a | 

aye i | ° A ; 

peed 2 cA Midwinter Dinner 
— . Bo Clear Tomato Bouillon Croutons 
with the egg Stuffed Baked Ham Cream Gravy 
whites, just Simplified Candied Sweets Carrots Lyonnaise 
slightly beaten, Hot Biscuits Mustard Pickle 
place ona Dublin Salad 

greased rack in Prune Nut Pudding Cup Cakes 
the roasting 

pan and bake 


needed for the 

Carrots Lyon- 

naise—and cover with boiled dressing. 
Mrs. G. F. P., Kansas City, Mo. 


Prune Nut Pudding 


1 Pound of Prunes 4 Teaspoonfuls of _ 


34 Pound of Sugar Cornstarch 
4 Teaspoonful of Juice of One Orange 
Cinnamon 44 Cupful of Nut 
4 Teaspoonful of eats 
Cloves 2 Egg Whites 


OAK, cook the prunes and remove pits. 
Simmer them five minutes in two cups 

of the water in which they cooked, with 
the sugar and spices. Add the cornstarch 
first moistened with cold water and the 
orange juice. Cook stirring for fifteen 
minutes. Mix in the nuts chopped, let 
cool a little, then fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Turn into a mold and chill. 
Mrs. L. G. H., Sandwich, Ont., Can. 
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Wakeful nerves 


oe 


How to get the sound, natural sleep that 


keeps you young in looks and spirit 


More than 20,000 physicians ap- 
prove this simple way—see what 3 
days will do. Make this test. 


When you go to bed do your 
nerves stay up! Leaving you 
dragged out on the morrow—your 
morning logy, your energies drained 
by afternoon? 


Modern science has found a 
natural means to overcome this: 
a way to restful sleep that quickly 
restores your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. 
You are fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. 
Youthful in looks and spirit. And 
you have the energy to carry you 
right through the day and the eve- 
ning’s social activities. 

A 3-day test will show you. We 
urge you to make this test. It is 
well worth while. 


Luxurious Sleep That Restores 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine 
brings sound, restful sleep, quickly and 
naturally. This is why: 


First—it combines, in easily digested 
form, certain vitalizing and building up 
food- essentials i in which your daily fare 
is lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real 
food value than 12 cups of 


2 beef extract. 





“‘Ovaltine was recommended to me by my physician. 


during the day.” 
Letter from 
Mrs. W. C. Sxutt, 
Westmont, N. J. 


of Ovaltine. 





Energy to meet the eve- 
ning’s social demands. 


» OVALTIN 


Both 
my husband and myself are taking it. We enjoy it so much 


before retiring. We both notice the existence 
of better sleep, appetite and more ambition 


THE WANDER Company, Dept. 32 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. Send me your 3 


Second—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
which may be in your stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is turning 
itself and all other foods into rich, red blood. 


There is quick restoration for your tired 
mind and body. Frayed nerves are soothed. 
Restful sleep comes. In the morning you 
awaken, looking and feeling years younger. 
You are a new being for anew day. You are 
alive with energy to carry you buoyantly 
through the day. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. 
It has been used in Switzerland for 30 years 
and is now in universal use in Engl: and and 
its colonies. During the great war Ovaltine 
was included as a standard war ration for 
invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today it is used in hun- 
dreds of hospitals. More than 20,000 doc- 
tors know and recommend it not only as a 
restorative but also for nursing mothers, 
convalescents, invalids, backward children 
and the aged. 


Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural 
stimulation. It’s truly a 
“pick-up”’ drink. 


A 3-day Test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 
4 sizes for home use. But to 
let you try it we will send a 3- 
day introductory package for 10 
cents to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Send in the cou- 
pon with 10 cents in stamps. 












Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 


“*1 find that Ovaltine has cured my sleeplessness almost en- 
tirely and seems to quiet my nerves if I get tired or nervous 
over anything. Have 
recommended it to a 
friend and her husband 
who suffer from sleep- gam 
lessness an 

nerves.” Letter 
from Mrs. E. L. 
Staats, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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(One package to a person. Write plainly.) 
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Quickly! Easily! 
Duplicate the beauty of 


fashionable imported linens 
with this new Linen Thread 
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A few of the delightful possibilities of Italian Hemstitching 
—simple, once you know how! 


HE fashionable Italian lin- 
i hw you've seen in expen- 
sive shops and longed for can 
now be yours for amazingly 
little effort and cost. 


A new linen thread for art 
needlework, exactly like the 
thread used to make the lovely 
imported linens, has been per- 
fected by the Barbours, known 
for generations as the world’s 
largest makers of linen thread. 


A famous Italian designer here on a 
visit, saw Barbour’s thread and was 
so delighted that she immediately 
ordered a large supply for her needle- 
workers in Italy. 

Made of the finest long-fibered flax, 


BARBOUR’S 


FOR ART 
NEEDLEWORK 


sy 


Vartneenrerenete 
il 


this new linen thread is strong and 
lustrous—delightful to work with. 
And it matches the linen on which 
you work it, in texture, character, en- 
durance and beauty. 


New 1926 book of 
lovely designs 


Simple, easy directions in the new 
Barbour booklet, shown below, tell you 
just how to do this fashionable Italian 
hemstitching as well as the newly- 
popular cutwork, Swedish weaving, 
cross-stitch, smocking, Armenian edge 
and other fascinating needlework. 


This most attractive booklet with 
clear directions, and with many illus- 
trations and diagrams, will be sent you 
upon receipt of a dime. Send us the 
coupon below. The Linen Thread 
Co., Dept. B, 96 Franklin St., N. Y. 






inen Shread 


This New Linen Thread 
comes in balls of white, ecru, 
natural; in skeins of black, 
white, coral, lavender, red, 
medium brown, gold, yellow, 
pink, willow-green, China- 


i? blue and natural linen color. 
She : , 


Color, in Book No. 2. Only 10c. 
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THE LINEN THREAD CO., Dept. B 

















Learn all about the newest, most fashionable 
needlework from the simple, clear diagrams, 
illustrations and directions in this Barbour 
booklet, No. 2, just off the press. 











96 Franklin Street, New York 


Please send me the new Barbour book No. * 


2, on linen needlework, for the dime enclosed. 
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Dozens of New Designs, Many in 
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St; Apple and Orange Time 


By HenriETTA JEssuP 
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yaa WO fruits to reach the height of 
‘ #4| their prime in winter are the 

apple and orange. Since the 
Niaa@| Winter store of fruits is meager 
atest} Enough, those which do abound 
now want to be used in as many ways as 
can be contrived. Wits in using these 
make up for the market’s lack of other 
fresh fruits. 

In using oranges and apples, follow 
these recipes to make them appear often 
in winter menus. They will prove valuable 
assistants in helping you to heed the im- 
portant three-fruit-a-day health rule. Al- 
though these fruits are never monotonous 
for breakfast served just as they come in 
their own bright jackets, luncheon and 
dinner call for a larger variety. 

A delicious side dish or relish for meats 
is the apple ring. Cut apples in slices 
about half an inch thick, leaving the skins 
on. Sauté in butter until tender and then 
sprinkle with brown sugar. 

Oranges sliced on crisp cress or tender 
cabbage leaves and served with French 
dressing are delicious with the meat 
course. Orange juice blends well in a fruit- 
salad dressing in place of vinegar. 


‘Rice and Apple ‘Pudding 
¥% Cupful of Rice 
3 Eggs 
¥% Cupful of Milk 
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1% Cupful of Sugar 
44 Teaspoonful of 
Nutmeg 
2 Apples 


OOK the rice in plenty of boiling salted 

water until tender. Drain and rinse 
with cold water. Add the well-beaten yolks 
of the eggs, sugar and nutmeg. Mean- 
while steam the pared, cored and quar- 
tered apples in a double boiler until they 
are tender. Add them and the milk and 
fold in the egg whites beaten stiff. Bake 
about twenty minutes in a buttered bak- 
ing dish at a slow, oven heat—350° F. 
Serve with cream. 


Orange (ream 


1 Tablespoonful of 4% Cupful of Boiling 


elatin Water 
2 Tablespoonfuls of % Cupful of Sugar 
Cold Water 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
24 Cupful of Orange Lemon Juice 
Juice 2 Egg Whites 


1 Cupful of Whipping Cream 


OAK the gelatin in the cold water. 

Make a sirup of the boiling water and 
sugar. Add the orange and lemon juice 
and bring to the boiling point. Stir in the 
soaked gelatin, remove from the fire and 
when it begins to cool fold in the egg whites 
beaten stiff and the cream, whipped. Pour 
into a wet mold to stiffen. 


 @ 


A colorful dis- 

play of honesty, 
bittersweet and 
Chinese lanterns 
in a cream glazed jar, 


cA Simple Apple ‘Dessert 

4 Large Apples 
4 Cupful of Sugar 
24 Cupful of Water 
¢ Cupful of Orange 

Marmalade 
ARE, halve and core the apples. Make 
a sirup of the sugar and water, and cook 
the fruit slowly in it until it is tender but 
not mushy. Remove the apples carefully 
with a spoon to a baking dish and fill their 
centers with the marmalade; sprinkle with 
the powdered sugar and the lemon juice 
and place in a slow oven for a few minutes 
until the sugar is melted. Chill and serve 
with whipped cream. 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Powdered Sugar 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 


cA pple Tapioca 
5 Large Apples 
¥% Cupful of Granu- Water 
lated Tapioca 14 Cupful of Orange 
¥% Cupful of Sugar Marmalade 
\% Teaspoonful of Salt 
OOK tapioca in a double boiler with the 
boiling water, sugar and salt until the 
tapioca is transparent and clear, stirring 
often. Pare and core the apples. Place in 
a baking dish, pour half a cupful of water 
over them and bake for fifteen minutes in 
a hot oven—400° F. Then pour off the 
water, fill the centers with marmalade, 
pour over the tapioca and bake in the oven 
until the apples are tender. When cold 
garnish with whipped cream. 


2% Cupfuls of Boiling 


Orange (ake 


14 Cupful of Butter or Grated Rind of Half an 


Margarin Orange 
1 Cupful of Sugar 14% Cupfuls of Pastry 
2 Egg Yolks Flour 


1 Egg White 
1% Cupful of Orange 
Pulp and Juice 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
114 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powde 
REAM the butter with the sugar. Add 
the eggs well beaten, then the orange 
juice and pulp. Mix and sift the dry ingre- 
dients and stir them into the mixture. 
Pour into a square shallow pan, buttered, 
and bake in a moderate oven—350° F. 
about twenty minutes. Cover with 


Orange frosting 
¥% Cupful of Granu- 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
lated Sugar Orange Juice 
34 Cupful of Water 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Egg White Lemon Juice 


31% Cupfuls of Confectioners’ Sugar 


AKE a sirup of the granulated sugar 

and water. Cook until it begins to 
thread, then stir gradually into the stiffly 
beaten egg white. Add the fruit juices and 
work in the confectioners’ sugar. Frost the 
cake with it while warm. 
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PYREX PUDDING DISH 
No. 023 


Ideal for all scalloped dishes, for 
small roasts, custards, puddings, for 
cheese soufflés, macaroni with cheese, 
spaghetti, scalloped cauliflower, etc. 





A hot custard may be strained into it 
with no fear of breaking the dish. 


PYREX CUSTARD CUPS 
No. 424 





Charming for individual custards, 
snow puddings, sponges, mousses, 
junkets, chocolate mold, and bread 
pudding. Also for popovers, muffins, 
cup cakes, and for all kinds of gela- 
tine salads and desserts. 








PYREX TEA POT No. 24 
PYREX TILE No. 706 


No beverage ever brewed 
looks more delicious than tea 
—steeped and served from a 
Pyrex Tea Pot! Boiling water 
won't crack it! 











For perfect baking 
—always use PYREX! 


In the very graceful French pattern. | 
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PXUREX PIE PLATE 


OU’LL never serve an underdone cake, or a 
5 es pie—if you bake them in PYREX! 
The bottom crust browns as perfectly as the top 
one—and almost as quickly—for PYREX radiates 
the oven heat to every part of the food! 

And—before you take it out of the oven— 
PYREX shows you that the food is done. 

Then, as PYREX is used for serving, as well 
as baking, you don’t have to transfer the food 
from baking pan to serving plate! It arrives on 
the table unbroken, piping hot—all its delicious, 
savory juices intact. And, you have no “pots- 
and-pans” to wash afterwards! 

PyREX Pie and Cake Plates have many uses 
—for biscuits, puff paste, French pastries, short- 
cakes, as well as for pies and layer cakes of every 
kind. And PyREX never dents or discolors! 
No wonder that over 25,000,000 PyREX Dishes 
are now in use! Ask your favorite store for 


PY RES 


A PRODUCT OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 


Origiriators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 





PYREX CAKE DISH 
Tomas | 



























PYREX CASSEROLE 
No. 622 


Makes delicious baked or stewed 
chicken, lamb and rice casserole, veal, 
ham, or chicken pies, deep apple pie, 
fruit tapiocas, baked Indian pudding, 
cabinet pudding, scalloped apples. 








PYREX UTILITY DISH 
No. 231 


From roasting a chicken to making a 
cake (devil’s food cake is shown) this 
Utility Dish has almost endless uses. 
Baked apples and other fruits—the 
acids of which should not come in 
contact with metal—are most perfect 
when baked and served in Pyrex. 








Look for 
This Mark! 


It appears on every piece of 
genuine Pyrex Ovenware. 
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for your 


Yellowstone 





Vacation 


Book 





LEARN all you can 
now about Yellowstone 
Park—the most wonder- 
ful of all playgrounds. 


That is the best way to 
appreciate its wonders and 
its beauties and to get the 
most out of your vacation 
trip. Nowhere will your 
vacation dollars buy more 
than in Yellowstone Park. 


We'll be glad to send this 
illustrated story free. Fill 
out the coupon below and 
mail today. 


Northern 


Write Now 


Pacific Ry. 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
980 Nor. Pac. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 





Name 





Address 











Books or trips I am interested in (Vv) 
Yellowstone. . OF 
Pacific Northwest 0 
Rainier Park Se 
ey ee 
Rocky Mountains 0 


“Route of the North Coast Limited” 








“First of the Northern Transcontinentals’’ 
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eAcnvities In and About the Flome Laundry 


One Way Toward Success in Machine Washing 


By Mitprep Mappocks BENTLEY 








gl OFT water and 
feed) plenty of it; low 
washing tem- 
peratures; 
Emote) plenty of hot 
rinses—all these together 
constitute the secret of 
satisfactory washing in a 
machine. You will note 
that I have not said a word 
about the machine itself. 
This is because the house- 
hold washing machine has 
“arrived.” . Like the auto- 
mobile we select it from 
many individual points of 
preference; and the motor 
we drive or the washing 
machine we install be- 
comes the ‘‘best”’ solely 
because it is satisfactory 
in its performance. 

Indeed, I believe only 
one major consideration 
should guide you in mak- 
ing a final selection; and 
that is the servicing. Pur- 
chase locally from a dealer 
who knows how to service 
the machine you select. 
For no matter how well 
made a machine is, it is 
bound to need servicing in 
time, and you will be put 
to all sorts of inconven- 
ience through delays and 
unskillful handling, unless 
youcan secure such servic- 
ing from the man who has 
madea profit from the sale. 

A word about installing. Many house- 
keepers have made the mistake of buying 
a machine and rolling it into the laundry 
or kitchen-laundry in the belief that this 
would solve all their laundry problems. 
And manufacturers were not entirely 
blameless, for they advertised and sold 
their machines as pieces of furniture com- 
plete in themselves. As a matter of fact, 
I do not know of anything that is more 
dependent on proper installation for the 
best results. It is very essential in install- 
ing a machine that you provide conven- 
ience in filling and emptying. 








Be Sure of Proper Installation 


OME machines are not adapted to a 
rigid waste connection. If there is any 
tendency to vibrate, it is wiser to care for 
the flow either through a floor drain di- 
rectly beneath the machine or by a flexible 
hose connection. Have the dealer make 
proper provision for it, however. Make him 
realize that the sale is made in your laun- 
dry and not on the floor of his salesroom. 
The proper place for the machine is in 
front rather 
than at the side 
of the tub, for 
this makes it 
practical to use 
the wringer at 
more than the 
one position. 
This setting 
carries with ita 
filling problem, 
which I solved 
by putting on 


When the washing 

solution is all 

ready with the sof- 

tener and soap 

added, turn on the 

switch which starts 
the motor. 
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The filling problem may be solved by the installation of 
which the temperature of the water may be regulated and to which a piece 
of flexible hose is connected in order to make the filling convenient and easy. 


the tub behind, a mixing faucet connection 
equipped with a short hose that reaches 
comfortably across it to the washing 
machine. The water is mixed at will so 
far as temperature is concerned and the 
machine is very conveniently filled. 

If ‘“‘washing’”’ ended with washing, we 
would be comfortably and efficiently 
equipped with our one machine. But I 
am sure most housekeepers feel the drying 
and the ironing are as big a share of the 
problem. Drying provision depends upon 
your working schedule to a very large 
extent. If the work is done by inside 
workers or by the housekeeper herself it is 
possible to wait on the weather a bit and 
plan only an amount that can be cared 
for in the one day. Two laundry days are 
better than one. But if the work is done 
by a visiting laundress at four or five 
dollars a day and with a full week’s sched- 
ule that permits of no added days, then, 
indeed, it becomes necessary to make an 
economical use of her time. I watched 


ten dollars disappear in two days of fall 
rain and only a fraction of the work com- 
pleted, before I capitulated; and then I 





: PHOTOS. BY DANA B. MEFRILL 
a mixing faucet by 


hunted for a drying ma- 
chine. I won’t save its 
cost in the first year, al- 
though I shall save it long 
before itis worn out, and 
meanwhile I have the com- 
fort and convenience of an 
efficiently used laundry 
day, irrespective of the 
weather. 

In selecting there are 
two types: the gas or elec- 
tric heated rack dryer. and 
the centrifugal type in 
which the clothes are 
whirled to dryness fit for 
the ironer. And of course 
that implies that an ironer 
is installed. Indeed, in my 
judgment, these three ma- 
chines are essential if the 
laundry work for a family 
is to be undertaken in the 
home. 

Not many of us are 
blessed with a supply of 
soft water for laundry use, 
nor do we, perhaps, realize 
its importance. But it is 
not too much to say that 
with really soft water little 
skill is needed to produce 
the whiteness we demand. 
Commercial laundries pay 
large sums for the instal- 
ling of water-softening 
plants to reduce their soap 
and supply cost, and to 
prevent wear on the linen 
they launder. Indeed, if 
you are planning to use such a laundry 
service it will pay you to pick the progres- 
sive firms that have thus safeguarded your 
fabrics. For the really impossibly hard 
water supply, a similar small plant has 
been adapted to the householder’s use. 
It does the work to perfection and is not 
exorbitant in cost. 


Hard Water and Softener 


ODERATELY hard water can be 
handled to give good results. I used 

to think that it was necessary to use soda 
or borax in solution to soften the water 
first, adding soap later to make the suds. 
It is still a good way and produces excel- 
lent cleansing results, but it is not the only 
way. I like naphtha soaps made into solu- 
tion with warm water —not hot —even bet- 
ter where the water is so hard that it is a 
real issue. To be sure, you will need to use 
more of it. I found four bars of soap were 
required to do the weekly laundry work 
in a little village of Northern Jersey, 
whereas only two are needed in New York. 
Thus the character of the water has a 
definite influ- 
ence on supply 
costs,and some 
housekeepers 
may not realize 
their poor re- 
sults are due to 
too little soap. 
It matters 
very little what 
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(Continued on 
Page 145) 


The next step is to 

throw in the clutci: 

that starts the 

washer. Run it for 

a moment without 

clothes to develop 
@ good. suds. 
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Ice Every Day 


The Zone of Kelvination 





The Zone of Kelvination is a zone of 
temperature that lies below 50°, which 
Kelvinator maintains all the time. This 
is much colder and more constant than 
the temperature ice maintains. 

Kelvinator chills the refrigerator electri- 


cally. The annoyance of ice and ice deliv- 
ery can be forgotten. 








Fits any Refrigerator 
Kelvinator can be installed in any good 
refrigerator. It requires but a short time 
to make the installation and the necessary 
electric connection, and from that time 
on you simply forget it. 

The Kelvin-et $250 f. o. b. Detroit 
The Kelvin-et is a compact refrigerating 
unit for small homes and apartments, 
priced at $250 f.o.b. Detroit. 

Kelvinator Ice Cream Cabinets 

are made in sizes for every retail business. 
The Kelvinator air-cooled principle makes 
installation simple and economical. 
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vinator 


— just once 


Refrigeration that lasts. Complete freedom 
from the care and attention demanded by 
ice. A colder refrigerator—chilled with 
dry, frosty air—that stays cold. 


Kelvinator promises you year after year 
of this care-free refrigeration, and supports 
its promise with proof that proves. For, 
remember this: 


Kelvinator is the oldest system of electric 
refrigeration for the home, and has been a 
success for years. Kelvinator has proved 
its permanence. Installations made long be- 


fore any other system was even on the 
market are still in perfect condition. 


When you buy electric refrigeration you 
have a right to expect long continuing 
service. The successful years behind Kel- 
vinator are a guarantee that Kelvinator 
will give this permanence. 


Any Kelvinator dealer will come to your 
home, look over your refrigerator, and give 
you complete information about electrify- 
ing it. Consult the man in your city, or 
write for literature. 


KELVINATOR CorRPORATION, 2048 West Fort Street, Detroit, MIcHIGAN 


e206. t- 438 
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Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 517 West Pitt Street, Windsor (184) 
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ike bine FRuit 
FRESH COCONUT :>+ sealed with its 
full delicious flavor in air-tight TINS 


HIS new moist coconut that comes in 
sealed tins is different from any coco- 
nut you have used before. 


It isn’t in the least like the dried coconut 
you get in pasteboard cartons. It is fresh 
coconut, just grated, and then put up with 
all its original tenderness, its full delicious 
flavor, in air-tight tins. 

Like fine fruits that are packed in tins, this 
coconut preserves the full goodness of the fresh 
nut. If a dish of Southern-Style and a dish of 
fresh newly-grated coconut were placed side by 


side, you could hardly tell them apart. 


Baker’s Coconut, Southern-Style, is the 
only coconut that comes packed in tins. We 
want you to try it because we know that once 
you have tasted it, you will never want to use 
any other kind. Now, before you forget, fill out 
the coupon and send for the generous sample can. 


Southern-Style is our latest and, we think, 
our finest product. But, if you prefer, you can 
get Baker’s Coconut packed with the milk in 
sealed tins, or in the dried form in cartons. 


A post card will bring you our free recipe book. 
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FRESH COCONUT put up in tins with all 
the tenderness and flavor of the newly- 


opened nut! 


Not dried—as coconut has 


always come to you before—but moist, ten- 
der and delicious as if just from the shell. 




































FRANELI 


Hoboken, N. 








THE DIFFERENCE between pies made with dried fruit and pies 
made with fresh fruit—that’s the difference between pies made with 
dried coconut and pies made with this moist coconut in tins. 


BAKER 
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brand of soap you select, but it matters a 
creat deal in what form it is used in the 
machine. Undissolved soap can’t be used 
{ ven passable results. Not only no 
really good suds will develop, but the un- 
dissolved bits of soap cling to the fabric, 
resist all rinsing to loosen them, and show 
un finally as yellowed spots on the linen. 

‘feven though borax is easily and quickly 
dissolved, I prefer to keep it in solution 
form, so there will be no temptation to 
throw it into the machine on the linen 
itself. A pound of washing soda will make 

allon of softening so- 
lution of excellent 
strength. Use it in 
half-cup meas- 
ure to the tub 
ol water, un- 
less you find 
that more is 
needed for 
your locality. 
There is but 
one wrinkle 
initsuse. Put 
it into the tub 
in dissolved 
form and 
before the 
clothes or any 
soap have 
been added to 
the water. Itis 
only asoap saver 
if used in this way 
and can have no in- 
jurious effect upon any 
fabrics save silks and 
wools. Much of the horror 
many housekeepers feel at its use is due 
to wrong method. Throw a morsel of dry 
soda upon a piece of damp cloth and it 
will eat out the fabric. But the same 
quantity of chemical, dissolved and added 
to water only, is entirely used up in form- 
ing the new chemical caused by its union 
with the ‘‘hard”’ salts of the water. After 
this chemical union has taken place there 
is no washing soda left. It has disappeared 
in softening the water. 

Laundry day no longer begins with di- 
rections to ‘“‘soak the night before’’—if 
you use a washing machine. Indeed, I be- 
lieve it is better not to soak the linen at 
all. But laundry day does begin with a 
very careful sorting, not only with a view 
to the types of soil but with careful refer- 
ence to the capacity and type of machine 
used. Manufacturers are accustomed to 
rating their machines as having four, six 
or eight sheet capacity, but I find that ir- 
respective of rating, all of them—and I 
have personally used every type of ma- 
chine now on the market—do better work 
if each load is varied in its sizes of linen. 
For instance, ina four-sheet machine make 
the load constitute two sheets, with the 
hath linen, pillowcases and body linen to 
make up the other half of the load. 


cor il 
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(areful Sorting is Essential 


“ORT into piles of table linen; large 

pieces of bed linen, as sheets and 
preads; and the smaller pieces, as towels 
and bath linen. I sort the pillowcases in 
vith the body linen, underwear, and so 
iorth, because they are apt to hold per- 
spiration oils from the head and require 
mene drastic washing than sheets, and so 
torth. 

Until they have demonstrated good 
behavior, I sort all colored garments into 
their own pile for varied treatments. Col- 
ored cotton broadcloths tend to “bleed” — 
especially the blue dyes—and the first 
washing demands a separate handling for 
cach garment and a setting of the color 
With strong alum water. A strong salt 
solution, using crude ice-cream salt, is 
also good. Percales and most ginghams 
are fast in color. The former may even 
be washed with the white clothes quite 
safely. 

Stockings need two or three piles, for the 
silks, wools and cottons are best handled 
separately. They are real time consumers, 





Coil the cord loosely and hang 
over the lever. 


for each tint of silk stocking should be 
washed alone. If possible then attend to 
all save the easily laundered cottons on 
some other day; and for this washing 
nothing can take the place of one of the 
rapidly dissolved flake soaps, whisked into 
rich suds that seem to clean so readily in 
an almost magic way. 

Handkerchiefs need a word. Even if 
boiling can be dispensed with as a routine 
for all clothes, an exception must often be 
made for handkerchiefs. If there is a lone 
cold in the family, help to keep it from 
spreading by boiling the handkerchiefs. 
Start them with cold water, a little salt— 

about a teaspoonful to 
two quarts of 
water—and a 
sprinkling of 
soap flakes or 
some mild 
soap jelly. 
Bring to a 
slow boil, 
pour off the 
water and fin- 
ish washing 
in the ma- 
chine. 
There 
should be no 
dish towels in 
the weekly 
wash; these 
should be 
kept clean and 
fresh by a wash- 
ing out after each 
use in mild soap or 
flakes. Use plenty of 
the soap and rinse in 
plenty of hot water; hang 
outside to sweeten and dry. Boil occasion- 
ally, but make this a separate task, using 
the dishpan for the boiling vessel. 

Stains, almost without exception, need 
not be handled before machine washing if 
care is taken to wash at the proper tem- 
perature. I find that most fresh stains 
yield to a lukewarm suds, with no further 
attention. This will not be true of an old 
stain set by high temperatures. 


The Just How of Washing 


NCE the clothes are sorted in their sev- 
eral piles, prepare the washing solution 
in the machine. First, run in hot water to 
half the capacity, add the softening solu- 
tion, if you use one, and follow it with the 
soap in some quickly dissolved form. 
Next, run in cold or warm water until you 
have reached the water line of your ma- 
chine. It is important not to exceed this, 
for the manufacturer has designed a very 
nice balance between water and the force 
and pressure to be obtained by throwing 
that quantity of water through the linen. 
Make sure the final temperature is 
warm and: not hot, for there is nothing in 
the rigehanics of machine washing that 
overcomes the chemical law that heat 
“sets” dirt and stains. 

When the washing solution is ready, 
turn on the switch and throw in the clutch 
that starts the washer. Run it empty of 
clothes for a moment. This develops 
suds and enables you to add more soap 
if the suds are not rich enough. Experi- 
ence has taught me that clothes put into 
suds already made, wash cleaner than 
when the soap is added after the linen is 
in the washer. 

The first run should be the table linen— 
a maximum of three cloths and the small 
linen that goes with them for each load. 
Wash fifteen minutes; wring rather loosely 
to avoid the deep wrinkles that linen de- 
velops in.a tight wringer. You can either 
rinse in two boiling hot rinses by hand in 
the set tub, blue and dry, while the second 
load is washing, or you can do as I do when 
I personally use the washer: Wring into the 
one container until all the washing of one 
type, as table or bed and body linen, has 
been done. Then empty the machine of 
washing solution and fill with the hottest 
possible clear water for a machine rinse. 


(Continued on Page 184) 


When that lazy drain 
takes an “after-dinner 
nap”—Use Drano 














































Dinner dishes piled up in the sink! Housework delayed! All 
because the kitchen drain chose your busiest hour to take an 
“after-dinner nap.”’ And poke and prod as you will, you sim- 
ply cannot start it flowing freely again. 


Drano was made for situations like this. Just pour in Drano, 
add water, then watch it bubble and boil as it dissolves grease, 
lint, soapy refuse, or other obstructing matter. Almost before 
you know it, the drain is all cleared out. 


And a little Drano poured down the drains every week or 
two will prevent drain trouble altogether. Use it freely in 
kitchen, laundry and bathroom—it positively will not harm 
porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 


Other Uses for Drano 


Pour Drano down the refrigerator drain-pipe 
every week—it cleanses and sterilizes. Use it 
to clean and deodorize the garbage can. Soak 
encrusted baking dishes, pots, pans, glass oven- 
ware—anything but aluminum—in a solution 
of Drano, and they will come out clean and 


To Clean Grease- 
encrusted pots 
and pans 








shining. 


Buy a can today at your grocery, drug, or 
hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized 
can. Express charges additional outside of the 
United States and Canada. The Drackett 
Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cleans and 








Drano 
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Dissolve one table- 
spoonful of Drano in 
enough water tocover 
utensil in a dishpan. 
Stir with a spoon. 
Immerse article un- 
tilclean. Rinse thor- 


oughly. | 
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Good Things to Serve at Buffet Meals 


#| down as to the choice of dishes to be served 
at buffet meals, certain customs have in a 
i] manner established themselves almost au- 
tomatically, and this makes it a very simple 
matter for the hostess who plans to serve 
the refreshments at her next party in this 
fashion. Hors d’ceuvres are omitted almost 
without exception, but it is quite proper and a nice plan, too, 
in cold weather to serve a cup of delicious hot broth or bou- 
illon, or a cream of mushroom or asparagus soup with tiny 
finger sandwiches of buttered whole-wheat bread, as soon as 
the guests are assembled. The soup may be placed ready on 
the buffet or table if the party is not a large one, with the 
sandwiches near at hand ready for immediate serving. At 
a larger affair, the filled cups are usually passed to the guests. 
As to the other dishes served, there is a wonderful array of 
delicious and suitable dainties from which to make a choice. 
For hot dishes any of the following will 
prove popular. 
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Chicken and Sweetbhread 
(roquettes 


2 Cupfuls of Finely 
Chopped Cooked - 
Chicken 

1 Pair of Sweetbreads, 


34 Cupful of Flour 
1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Cupful of Chicken or 
Other Stock 


ed and ¥% Cupful of Cream 
Chopped 34 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Canned 4% Teaspoonful of White 
Mushrooms, Pepper 
Chopped \% Teaspoonful of Paprika 


¥% Cupful of Butter 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Grated Onion 


\% Teaspoonful of Mace 
2 Eggs 


By CAROLINE B. KING 


Cold dishes are also a part of almost every buffet meal. 
These out-of-the-ordinary ones cannot fail to satisfy even the 
most discriminating of gourmets. 


Turkey Salad 


1 Small Roasted Turkey— 
8 to 10 Pounds 

5 Hearts of Celery 

1 Small Head of Tender 
White Cabbage 


10 Hard-Cooked Eggs 
20 Large Green Olives 
Seasonings 
Mayonnaise 


UT the meat of the turkey crossways into very small 
cubes. Dice the celery hearts and cover with ice water 
made rather tart with lemon juice. Shred the cabbage very 
fine, chop the whites of the eggs coarsely and cut the olive 
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ELT the butter and add the onion; 

cook gently for a few minutes, then 
gradually stir in the flour and cook to a 
smooth paste, taking care that it does not 
brown. Carefully pour in the milk and 
stock, stirring constantly, and cook until 
thick and smooth; add the cream, then the 
chopped chicken, sweetbread and mush- 
rooms. Drain and dry the latter thoroughly 
before chopping. Stir in the seasonings and 
let cook gently a few minutes longer; then 
fold in the eggs beaten together but not too 
thoroughly; let cook just a moment to set 
the eggs and turn out on a flat dish to cool. 
When quite cold, mold into small croquettes, 
of which this quantity will make about forty. 
Roll in finely sifted bread crumbs, then in 
beaten egg and again in the crumbs. Set 
aside in a cold place until required. Fry in 
hot deep fat—390° F.—to a delicate brown. 
Pile symmetrically on a platter and gar- 
nish with fresh water cress and lemons cut 
in fanciful forms. 

Oyster, salmon or other croquettes are 
made in the same way, omitting the sweet 
breads, also the mushrooms if preferred, and 
substituting an equal quantity of fish or 
meat. When making oyster croquettes, 
strain the liquor in which the oysters are 
scalded and use it in making the foundation 
sauce in place of the stock. 


Sweetbread and Mushrooms 
au G ratin 


2 Pairs of Sweetbreads 

1 Pound of Mushrooms, 
Peeled and 
Chopped 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


\{ Teaspoonful of 
. White Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of 

Lemon Juice 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 


Butter 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 
1 Cupful of Cream 
¥% Teaspoonful of Onion 
Juice 
¥ Teaspoonful of Mace 


OAK the sweetbreads an hour in cold 
water, then cook for twenty minutes in 
salted acidulated water gently, plunge them 
into cold water for a moment, drain dry and cut in tiny dice. 
Do not chop, as the meat must hold its shape. Sprinkle with 
the salt, pepper and lemon juice. Make a white sauce of the 
butter, flour, milk and cream; add the onion juice, mace, 
sweetbreads and mushrooms, place in a buttered baking dish, 
cover with fine bread crumbs, scatter dots of butter and a 
little paprika over the surface and bake at 400° F. until a 
delicate brown. This quantity will serve eight to ten people. 
If preferred, the baking may be omitted and the sweet- 
breads and mushrooms—the latter first cooked ten minutes in 
butter before being added —may be served as a creamed dish. 
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The making of croquettes becomes a simple process when the utensils for shaping 
and crumbing are arranged in their proper order, as shown in the illustration, 
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for the center. Arrange rows of finely shredded green lettuce 
leaves down the sides of the mound. Cup-shaped lettuce 
leaves holding additional dressing may be placed about the 
base of the salad. For a smaller group, left-over turkey may 
be used and the proportions of other ingredients changed 
accordingly. Chicken Salad is made this same way. 


LOBSTER, CRAB MEAT AND SHRIMP SALAD makes a most 
decorative combination. Prepare it by cutting equal quan- 
tities of the previously cooked meats in small dice, keeping 
as whole as possible. Mix well, adding one-third the quan- 
tity of celery prepared as in the last recipe. Moisten well 
with heavy mayonnaise and arrange on a large platter or in 
a salad bowl lined with crisp lettuce leaves. Decorate with 
the red meat from the lobster claws and sliced gherkins. 


FRUIT SALAD DE LUXE is too decorative and delicious to be 
overlooked. Serve it in a large salad bowl or on a deep round 
platter which has been fringed with delicate 
lettuce leaves. Drain a can of pineapple 
well, and cut the slices into segments; add 
the carefully prepared pulp of two grape- 
fruits and three oranges; halve lengthwise 
and seed half a pound of white grapes and 
add them anda pint bottle of maraschino 
cherries, drained and halved, three celery. 
hearts, shredded and blanched in ice-cold 
lemon water, then drained, and one green 
pepper shredded wafer-thin, and six Brazil 
nuts sliced very thin. Mix all together 
carefully, for the fruit must be kept quite 
distinct and unbroken. When ready to 
serve moisten well with the following 
dressing: Cook together for five minutes 
three-quarters of a cupful of pineapple juice 
and half a cupful of sugar; pour this sirup 
over the beaten yolks of four eggs and cook 
over hot water for one minute or until it 
thickens. Remove from the fire and beat 
till cold and thick, then add a quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
paprika and two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice. Just before using fold in a cupful of 
stiffly whipped cream. Garnish with cream- 
cheese balls and whole maraschino cherries, 
or fresh strawberries, in season. 


HAM MOUSSE is a jellied dish that is ex- 
cellent for buffet service. Chop enough cold 
boiled ham from which all fat has been 
removed to make one pint. Prepare also a 
white sauce by cooking to a paste three 














If, in the preparation of the ingredients for a fruit salad, as many short cuts as 
possible are used, the task is simplified. Study the illustration for best methods. 











Stale bread, either toasted or fried in deep fat, offers all sorts of possibilities in the 
serving of creamed dishes for buffet meals. Either round or square croutons 
placed in a cluster prove easier of manipulation than a single slice of toast as 
a basis for creamed things. 


meat into bits, not too fine. Make a quart of heavy mayon- 
naise and add to it the yolks of the hard-cooked eggs pressed 
through a sieve; beat well until creamy and thick. Drain 
the celery and dry well between the folds of a clean towel, 
then mix with the turkey, cabbage, olives and egg whites, 
and season well with salt, pepper and paprika. Moisten 
thoroughly with the salad dressing and, if desired, add small 
pieces of pimiento or halved English walnut meats for color. 
Mold the salad into a high mound on a handsome platter, 
then on the very top arrange a five-petaled flower cut from a 
canned pimiento, using a bit of grated hard-cooked egg yolk 





tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour, 
then adding two cupfuls of rich milk grad- 
ually, and simmering until thick. Season 
with half a teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful each of white pepper and 
paprika and just a trace of mace. Add a 
tablespoonful of granulated gelatin softened 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold milk; simmer 
until the gelatin is dissolved. Now add the 
ham and set aside to cool. Just before it 
begins to stiffen, fold in a cupful of cream 
whipped until stiff, and pour into a wet 
mold. When thoroughly set, turn out and 
garnish with chopped aspic jelly or as pre- 
ferred. Any of the more delicate meats, 
chicken or fish may be prepared in the 
same manner. 

For buffet service, sandwiches or small 
hot buttered rolls are preferable; unless the 
latter, buttered on the loaf, sliced wafer- 
thin and pressed together in sandwich fash- 
ion, then neatly trimmed in shape. These 
new and delicious sandwiches will add to 
the tempting appearance of the buffet table. 


CHICKEN AND ALMOND SANDWICHES. 
Chop very fine enough chicken to make one 
pint, add half a cupful of finely chopped 
blanched almonds, moisten with mayonnaise and season to 
taste. Spread very thinly between thin slices of buttered 
brown bread. 


+ 


OLIVE SANDWICHES. Cut the meat from green olives and 
chop very fine; mix with an equal quantity of chopped and 
blanched celery, moisten well with mayonnaise and spread 
between sliced white bread. Cut in fingers. triangles or 
rounds for variety. 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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statement Sig, 
by the U.S. Bureau of Education 


And how it affects your child’s success in school 


What are the causes of a child’s success or failure in 
school? Why is the same child alert and attentive 
one day and listless and inattentive the next? 


These are questions to which your school author- 
ities have been seeking answers. They have been 
making tests and experiments, and as a result they 
have put their fingers definitely on one simple fact :— 

The kind of work your child does in school on any given 
day is materially influenced by the kind of breakfast he 
has that morning. 

What kind of breakfast should he have—what 
will send him to school prepared to do his best in 
these days that count so much for his future welfare? 


A report of the U. S. Bureau of Education says, 


after a complete study of the whole subject of 
school children’s health and nutrition:— 


‘“A well-cooked cereal is an essential part 


of a child's breakfast.”’ 


This is why schools everywhere are now urging, 
“Every boy and girl needs a hot cereal breakfast.”’ 

In over 20,000 school rooms they have hung this 
statement on the walls, because teachers have 
learned by actual tests that the child with a hot 
cereal breakfast does better work. 


To this fact mothers agree, from their own com- 
mon-sense observations. But many realize that, 
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too often, they have allowed their children to fol- 
low their own fads and fancies in foods. 

So mothers everywhere are taking new interest 
in this subject, and seeing that their children get 
such good hot cereals as Cream of Wheat. 

The reason why so many authorities have ap- 
proved of Cream of Wheat as the ideal cereal for 
children is very simple. 

First, because in its delicious creaminess is a won- 
derful store of both mental and physical energy. 

Second, because it contains none of the indi- 
gestible parts of the wheat and its energy is there- 
fore quickly released. The child who has it for 
breakfast is benefiting from it by ten o'clock. 

There is probably a package of Cream of Wheat 
in your pantry now. If not, there is plenty at your 
grocer’s. Use it tomorrow to give your children 
the kind of morning nourishment they need. It’s so 
easy to prepare and so good to eat! 

Note: For a variety of delightful ways to serve 
Cream of Wheat write for recipe booklet. With it 
we will send Free a sample package, and our au- 
thoritative booklet “The Important Business of 
Feeding Children.’’ Address The Cream of Wheat 
Company, Dept. 202, Minneapolis, Minn. 

In Canada made by The Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg. 


English address, Fassezt & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E. C. 1. 






































































































It is so easy 
to empty! 


OU just press your thumbon thedump 

lever and the Bissell Sweeper pans 
drop their contents on the old newspaper 
you have provided. No flying dust, no 
trouble, no mess. The pans snap into place 
automatically and your Bissell is ready to 
work again in a jiffy. 

Nothing can replace the Bissell for 
everyday sweeping of carpetsand rugs. Its 
revolving brush of pure bristles picks up 
dust, dirt, grit, lint, thread, crumbs. All 
the inevitable litter of the home. The 
wise housewife knows her Bissell saves 
her time, work. It does its job'so quietly, 
easily and quickly that just a flying trip 
across the floors keeps them in spotless 
condition. And it lasts for years. 


Cyco Ball Bearing Bissells at around $6. 
Other grades for even less. Play-size Bissells 
for a few dimes. At furniture, hardware, 
housefurnishing and department stores 
everywhere. Booklet on request—or cir- 
cular on how to care for your present 
Bissell to get the best service. 


Carpet Sweeper 





She Knows 
the Doll al 
She Wants 
Just show your little girl the genuine 
Bye-Lo Baby Doll, and watch her smile 
of eager joy. Don’t let her wait any 
longer. If you were unable to find one 
of these dolls at holiday time, you can 
get one now, as most leading toy and 
department stores have obtained new 


stocks. 
Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
Genuine “K and K”’ Bye-Lo Baby 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 111-119 E. 16th St., New York 
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ANT WORK won? 


Earn$18to$60aweek Retouching photos. Menorwomen. 


mentandfurnish 
.ArtcraftStudios, Dept.D-9,39008 








No selling orcanvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ing Outfit Free. Limited offer. Writeto- 
heridanRoad,Chicago. 








been upstairs after dinner sitting with 
Hugo. When she came down, feeling dread- 
fully restless, she had gone out alone into 
the garden. 

In the distance of the garden, lower 
down than where she was walking, she saw 
a small glow. She guessed that behind it 
might be Milligan getting some air before 
going to bed. 

She walked downward toward the little 
glow, and when she was near it, called 
out: ‘Who's that? Is it you, Milligan?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied a light barytone 
voice. ‘‘I was taking a little walk before 
turning in.” 

“T know the smell of that cigar; it’s one 
of Mr. Dennistone’s.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. He kindly gave it to me.” 

“T’ll take a little walk with you, Milli- 
gan,” said Imogen. “‘I want to havea 
talk with you about Mr. Dennistone.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, certainly. Shall I 
put away the cigar?”’ 


re HAT! Foranothertime? Would 
you insult a cigar of that brand? 

No. Go on smoking. We'll walk up 

and down here among the palms.” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“You were in the war, weren’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am. A lot of my time 
I was in Serbia.”’ 

““And, of course, Mr. Dennistone 
was in the war too.” 

“So I heard, ma’am. 
Guards.”’ 

“Yes. He came through without a 
scratch, and now look at him.”’ 

“T’m very, very sorry for Mr. 
Dennistone, ma’am.”’ 

“‘Tt’s for life, of course. I know that.” 

“Yes, ma’am, itis. When the back 

“Yes, yes, I know! I know! The doc- 
tors told me. And he knows too.” 

“He does, ma’am, of course.”’ 

‘Does he ever talk about it to you?”’ 

“He has, ma’am. We-get on very well, 
him and me.”’ 

““What does he say?” 

“Well, he once said to me: ‘Milligan, 
old chap, I’ve got to put up with it some- 
how, but it’s a bad job.’ And another time 
I remember he said: ‘It would have been 
better to go out under fire, doing something 
for one’s country, than to wear out people’s 
patience lying here like a china doll.’”’ 

‘‘What’s he going to do, d’you think?” 

“Do, ma’am?”’ 

‘‘For the moment he’s here, of course. 
And if he likes it, we shall keep the house 
open till the end of May. But I was think- 
ing of the future.” 

“TI don’t know, ma’am. Mr. Dennis- 
tone’s never spoken about that tome. Of 
course, ma’am, if I may say so, he holds 
very much by you, very much indeed.” 

“We're old friends. We used to hunt to- 
gether.” 

‘“‘He hangs on to the memory of that, 
ma’am, no doubt. You’d hardly be- 
lieve ——”’ 

“And you like Mr. Dennistone?”’ 

“I do, ma’am. I admire him too. He’s 
a man and deserves the best.” 

““Ah! And he’s got the worst.” 

“Don’t say that, ma’am.” 

‘““Why? What else can I say?” 


In the Irish 


” 





““TTSHERE’S worse fates than Mr. Den- 

nistone’s,ma’am. He’s got something 
many men in his condition would have todo 
without, have had to do without, I might 
say. I’m sorry to have to say it, but a 
good many girls in the war went back on 
chaps that were badly wounded, disfigured, 
you know, and—sometimes worse than 
that, things one doesn’t care to talk about 
except among nurses, you know. I could 
tell you some very sad stories. But Mr. 
Dennistone’s one of the lucky ones in re- 
spect of that. And, afterall, ma’am, say 
what they may, we don’t live altogether 
by the body, do we? Mr. Dennistone 
seems to like hearing me talk to him about 
cricketand footballand boxing. But there’s 
other and better things than them, ma’am, 
isn’t there? Though I’m all for young fel- 
lows keeping their bodies fit. But what I 


(She Unearthly 


(Continued from Page 27) 


mean is that a man wants more than that 
to make him happy. So that even if he 
had the bad luck to get it in the neck, as 
Mr. Dennistone has, he can still say he has 
something to look to.”’ 

“Well, good night, Milligan. Do all you 
can for Mr. Dennistone.”’ 

“‘T will, ma’am, indeed.” 

When she had left him, Imogen went 
straight into the house. They had no 
guests except Hugo with them at the 
moment, but Towser was expected on the 
morrow from Drearney. 





It was past ten o’clock when Imogen 


came in. Lady Lowrie had just got up 
from her sofa in the drawing-room to go to 
bed. She was a woman who required great 
quantities of sleep. 

“Going to bed, old lady?”’ said Imogen. 

“Yes, dear. The soft air today has made 
me unusually sleepy. And besides, I want 
to feel brisk when Annie arrives. Have 
you been in the garden?”’ 

“Yes, with Milligan. I wanted to talk 
to him about Hugo.”’ 

“He seems a very nice young man. He’s 
always very polite tome. Did he say any- 
thing about poor Hugo?”’ 


““\ZES, he did. He said very much what 

father said—that Hugo hung on tome. 
And Milligan said that he held very much 
to me, very much indeed.” 

“Well, dear, he does, poor fellow. Any- 
one can see that. And I don’t wonder at 
it. You’ve devoted yourself so entirely to 
him ever since his dreadful accident.”’ 

“Naturally I’ve tried to do my best. 
Who wouldn’t? But Milligan seemed to 
take it for granted that I shall always— 
that I practically belonged in Hugo’s life, 
and should always belong in it. He spoke 
of Hugo—always having something to look 
to. That something was myself.” 

“Well, isn’t it true? You and Hugo 
have always ——”’ 

“Old lady, I don’t mean to marry 
Hugo, and I think it is time people realized 
that.” 

‘“Marry, dear? But who thinks of poor 
Hugo marrying now?”’ 

“T don’t know. But my not marrying 
Hugo would mean eventually my marry- 
ing someone else.” 

“Naturally you will marry.” 

“Well, what about Hugo then?” 

Lady Lowrie drew down her brows in 
her perplexed look. ‘‘Oh, then! Well, I 
scarcely know. But there’s time enough.” 

“Is there? Are you sure?” 

“Are you fond of somebody? Do you 
wish to marry someone?”’ 

“No. But sometimes kindness turns 
out to be cruelty.” 

“Kindness! How can it? Cruelty is 
surely the opposite to kindness.”’ 

“Quite right. When you’ve got Aunt 
Annie to keep you company, I may be off 
to Cannes again. Tiny wants me to come 
to the chateau.” 


“But then what will poor Hugo do, 
dear? Can you leave him all alone here?”’ 

““You’re sleepy,.old lady. Better go to 
bed.” 

“Yes. I want to feel brisk tomorrow, 
for Annie,”’ 

That night Imogen felt, unreasonably 
enough perhaps, like one confronted by a 
conspiracy. And she thought of it as 
started by the Jew. 

“I’m going to break out of this,’’ she 
said to herself victoriously. ‘I’ve never 
been governed yet, and I’m not going to 
be governed now. Tomorrow I’m off to 
the chateau. XVI 


UGO never complained. That, no 
doubt, was his idea of “‘ putting a good 

face’’ on his terrible misfortune. He did 
not complain, but he was without the 
power to act a difficult part cleverly. 
He had been a great lover with a 
strange background of unexpected 
faithfulness in his lasting affection for 
Imogen. 

Now all women had dropped out of 
his life, like shadows falling into a 
gulf, and into his helplessness had 
been born a great concentration. And 
he didn’t know how to hide it. 

And so, when the next morning 
Imogen came into the upstairs room, 
and in her most casual manner, but 
looking aside, told him that she was 
off that day to Lady Vesie’s chateau in 
the hills above Cannes for a visit, he 
showed his startled surprise, and 
taught her the lesson of his now ter- 
rible sensitiveness. 

He didn’t show it in words. What 
he said was: “Going to Tiny, are you? 
Then you’re sure to have a good 

time. Give her a friendly word from me, 
will you?” 

He didn’t ask any questions. But the 
look on his face was an undressed look, 
told her more than his words could have 
told her. And when she had seen the ex- 
pression of fright in his bright blue eyes 
something within her had seemed to be 
weeping. 

At the chateau she found a large party 
of people, all bent on pleasure, fun, activi- 
ties. All, with the exception of three Amer- 
icans, knew Hugo. All liked him. Her 
visit to the chateau was assumed to be 
a little holiday which would, of course, 
soon come to an end. One woman spoke 
of ‘the dear duties you’ve so nobly under- 
taken’’ as if they were to last for eternity. 

The men tacitly indicated their view of 
the situation by avoiding all attempts at 
flirtation with Imogen. There wasn’t a 
man among them who would try to use 
the powers which Dennistone had been 
deprived of to take away his girl. Later 
in the course of his life anything might 
happen. But for the moment Dennistone’s 
tragedy was a fresh tragedy. Meanwhile 
there was a code to be observed. And 
they meant to observe it. 

“What do they all expect of me?”’ she 
asked herself. 


T WASN’T difficult to answer that ques- 
tion. She was certain that they expected 
her presently to marry Hugo, as she would 
perhaps have married him if the accident 
had never happened. 

“But I—I—I!” she thought in a burst 
of excited egoism. “‘Am I to pay the price 
which ought to be paid by Fate?”’ 

Yet she felt horribly unhappy when she 
thought of making Hugo unhappy. She 
could not get his eyes, as she had seen 
them, out of her memory. If Hugo had 
looked like that because she had told him 
without preparation that she was going 
away for a week, what would his eyes be 
like if one day she had to tell him that she 
was going to marry another man, a man 
strong, active, ready for anything, what 
people call ‘‘a real man’’? 

And with that thought there came the 
thought of the Jew. Faced by this silent 
conspiracy, and remembering the scared 
look in Hugo’s eyes, she began to long for 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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| READ WHAT 365 HEALTH OFFICERS ADVOCATE 








Figs over America mothers, teachers, doctors 


The Health Officers say 
these are the special 
danger-spots 
Many of the Health Officers in- 


dicated special danger-places where 
disease germs congregate. Of 
course you disinfect toilet bowl, 
varbage pail, drain pipes, but do 
vou also safeguard these places: 


Telephone mouthpieces 
Door-knobs 
Door-jambs 

Banisters 

Chair arms 

Tables 

Rugs and floors 


TlAnps, big and little, touch these 
; laces every day, and carry germs 
) eyes, ears, nose and mouth. 


pee your home a/ive with fresh, 
“ican air, happy with sunshine, and 
afe with ‘ “Lysol” Disinfectant in 
your cleaning water every time you 


and public health officials are waking up 
to the vast and unnecessary ravage of disease. 


3,000,000 people are ill at all times in the United 


States. Most of these illnesses are preventable. 


Throughout the country, great health cam- 
paigns are being started, in homes, in schools, 
in women’s clubs, with ‘the idea of stamping 
out these dangerous infections and working 
towards a healthful United States free from 
germs of disease. 


The Health Officers of many of our cities 
believe this is possible. They are working with 
might and main, by education and organiza- 
tion, to bring it to pass. In a recent résumé 
of programs for promoting the movement, 
365 of them advocated, as an important part of 
this health campaign, the regular use of areliable 
disinfectant in your weekly cleaning water to safe- 
guard the health of your children. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is the standard disin- 


fectant for this important weekly cleaning, the 
disinfectant used by physicians everywhere. 
Three times stronger than powerful carbolic 
acid, yet so carefully is it blended that in 
proper proportion it is not harsh for the most 
sensitive hands. 


How to use a disinfectant 
for this important weekly cleaning 


Use one tablespoonful of ‘‘Lysol”’ Disinfectant 
to a quart of water. Its deodorant qualities 
and soapy nature help to clean as it disinfects. 
And it is absolutely reliable. Put into your 
cleaning water, you know that it will destroy 
the germs which endanger your family’s health. 

Get “‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant at your druggist’s. The 16- 
ounce size is most economical. Be sure you get the genuine. 
Made only by Lysol, Inc., Sole Distributors LEHN & FINK, 
INC., Bloomfield, N. J. Canadian Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, Toronto. 

A Division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


To CHECK DISEASE IN 1926 


disinfect your home with 
every time you clean 


“FREE “Lysol” Health Library 


Three helpful, interesting volumes on keeping well: ‘Health Safeguards in the Home’’, 
‘‘When Baby Comes’’. Send coupon for 
free set to LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Picsrihstens. Dept. E 29, Bloomfield, N. J. 





“The Scientific Side of Youth 
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smiling beauty 
lurks a 
tiny germ 
IRA DAVIS ei 3.5... S. 


RY this germ-killing dental cream at 
our expense. But first read why it is 
necessary for teeth that germs be killed. 

Germs are the cause of tooth decay. Two 
University of Michigan scientists examined 
a great many decayed teeth. In nine out of 
ten they found a certain acid-producing 
germ. They turned this germ loose on sound 
teeth and in a short time the enamel was 
eaten into. Kill this germ, they claim, and 
you immediately check decay. They made 
experiments. 

When teeth were treated with substances 
that did not kill germs, the teeth decayed; 
but when the germs were killed, there 
was no decay. 

Many eminent scientists attest the germi- 
cidal power of Kolynos Dental Cream. 
They find that it kills, in the mouth, 80 to 
go per cent of the mouth bacteria. And 
after using Kolynos, hours pass before there 
are again enough germs to damage your 
teeth. You say to yourself, “ How clean my 
mouth feels!’’ which is the best evidence 
that most of the germs are no longer there. 

Dentists and physicians say that 85 to go 
per cent of the health-destroying germs enter 
the body through the mouth. Kolynos helps 
you to keep your mouth free from germs 
and automatically insures better health. 


Recommended by 140,000 dentists 
and physicians 


You have read our claims for Kolynos. Per- 
haps you think weare tooenthusiastic. But 
do dentists and physicians think so? These 
professional men do not take our assertions 
for granted. They make tests; they investi- 
gate; they watch what happens when teeth 


Unprotected teeth may for a while look sound 
to you. But this is what the dentist may 
find when his trained eye examines them. 
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It is easier to 


Save Your leeth 


than to replace them 

















The soundest, healthiest, most daz- 
zlingly beautiful teeth need protection. 
Regular, twice-a-day use of Kolynos 
keeps them sound and beautiful. 
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If this advertisement interests you; 
if you believe what it says; if you are 
anxious to keep your teeth and gums 
sound—the first step to take is to 


fill in the coupon at the right and send for a generous 
sample of Kolynos Dental Cream, enough to brush your 
teeth 22 times; % inch to the brushing. 


See for yourself the result of killing germs. You will 


say to yourself, just as thousands of others have, “How 
] clean my mouth feels!”” So send for the free sample — 
Ss or, what will be quicker, buy a tube at your druggist’s. 
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Tooth enamel is so hard that it blunts the edze 
of tempered steel. Yet the acid from decay germs 
bores through it as easily as the dentist’s 


powerful drill. 


are protected by Kolynos. They tell us that 
Kolynos is the dentifrice they use them- 
selves. Yet even more significant than this 
are the testimonials in our files at New 
Haven. There we have cards or letters 
written by 51,000 dentists and 89,000 
physicians asking us for samples of Kolynos 
to distribute to their patients. They recom- 
mend Kolynos. They advise their patients 
to use it twice daily. Surely no dentist or 
physician would even suggest a dentifrice 
to his patients unless he were absolutely 
convinced of its merit. 


Less danger from tartar 


The accumulation of tartar on the teeth ts 
greatly retarded by the use of Kolynos. 
Consider the ugly aspect that tartar gives 
your teeth and the pyorrhea which it so 
oftencauses. Your teeth stay beautiful. They 
glisten. Their full natural lustre shows in 
your smile. Kolynos leaves your mouth 
with a clean, fresh, wholesome feeling. It 
counteracts the acidity in your mouth due 
to the fermentation of food particles by the 
germs on your teeth. 

Try Kolynos in liquid form as a spray 
and gargle. Not only your teeth, but your 
mouth and throat as well, need the pro- 
tection of an antiseptic. They, too, are con- 
stantly menaced by harmful germs. Kolynos 
Liquid immediately kills these germs. 

Kolynos manufacturing laboratories are 
located at New Haven, U.S. A.;at London, 
England; and Montreal, Canada. 
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The Kolynos Company, Dept. 2-CC1, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Send sample to: 
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\ Company, P. O. Box 1321, Montreal. Z 
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moral help. And the thought of the Jew 
began to be continually with her. 

in the good-byes at the chateau she was 
conscious again of the conspiracy. She 
was being dismissed to her path of duty 
which, it was assumed, was lit up, made 
easy, by love. But whenever she thought 
of the Jew, she knew she didn’t love Hugo. 
The Jew made her know that even her 
deep pity for Hugo was not akin to love. 

She motored back to Sainte Maxime 
wondering what was going to happen. As 
the motor drew near to the villa, Hugo 
assumed suddenly an awful importance in 
her life. He did not know that she was due 
to arrive that evening. And she had a wish 
that was also a dread in her, the wish to 
surprise Hugo. She had seen him startled 
by her going. She must see him startled 
by her coming. 

The motor turned through the gateway 
into the avenue of mimosas. It flashed 
past somebody who had stood quickly 
aside under the trees, a woman holding 
something. Imogen leaned out of the 
window. She caught a glimpse of Towser 
laden with apparatus for her business of 
painting in water colors. She waved. 
When the motor stopped, she went back 
down the drive. 


ISS CRESWELL and Imogen had 

not met since they had been together 
in Geneva. She welcomed her aunt in the 
drive with her usual apparently light- 
hearted greeting. 

Miss Creswell had been out since lunch 
sketching. In answer to her niece she said 
that she had crossed the gulf to Saint 
Tropez in the motorboat belonging to 
Beauvallon and had been painting in the 
harbor there. “‘My first day out,’’ she 
added, as they walked into the house. 

“Your first!’’ said Imogen incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes. I’ve been spending a great deal 
of my time with Mr. Dennistone.”’ 

Imogen sent her a keen, questioning 
glance. “‘Hugo! That’s good of you.”’ 

“T don’t think so. I should be only too 
thankful to be of any use or comfort to 
him if I could. But I can’t. Oh, Im”’— 
she put a hand on her niece’s arm—‘‘ how 
thankful he’ll be to see you back. He 
doesn’t know—we none of us knew that 
4 you were coming back today.” 

: : “I wasn’t sure myself till this morning. 
| : How d’you find him?” 

4 ““Do you want me to say what I really 
think?” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“Well, he makes me think of Lazarus.” 

“What do you mean, Aunt Annie?”’ 

‘‘There’s some- 
thing—it’s as if some 
part of him were dead, 
but in such a way that 
the right voice could 
S bring him to life.’ 


. ““TSHE voice which 
brought Lazarus 
to life, according to the 
Scriptures, hasn’t been 
heard on earth for nearly 
two thousand years.” 

“T was no good.” 

“And evidently you 
think I can’t be of any 
good. Or—or did you 
mean me just now?” 

“No, no; I didn’t.” 

Then you think I’m 
of no use to him?” 

‘Im, heclings to you. 
If you abandoned him 
I think it would take the last ray of light 
from him. But I don’t think even you 
can accomplish certain things in connec- 
ion with him, partly because you haven’t 
certain faculties, and partly —don’t be 
angry with me—because I don’t think you 
are whole-hearted.”’ 

Imogen ‘was silent. And then Lady 
Lowrie swam lethargically, like a weary 
swan, out of the drawing-room, and Imo- 
gen went upstairs to see Hugo. As she 
came near to the door of his sitting room 


—_ 












she walked softly, and when she got to the 
door she stood still for a moment outside 
it. Within she heard the sound of a voice, 
and almost immediately was able to dis- 
tinguish some words. 

“You see, sir, I never seemed to have 
any difficulty bowling overhand. Even as 
a boy I had what they call a natural break, 
and could get a lot of work on the ball. 
Lobs somehow I was never any good at. 
The funny thing about lobs is that ——”’ 


ND then Imogen opened the door. 
Opposite to the door was a large win- 
dow down to the floor which gave access 
to a balcony. Hugo’s couch was placed 
in front of this window, facing it, so that 
the back of his head was turned toward 
Imogen coming in. 

Arthur Milligan was sitting beside him, 
eagerly talking. But when he saw Imogen 
he stopped at once and got up. “Oh— 
good evening, ma’am,”’ he said. 

“‘Good evening, Milligan.” 

She came up to the couch and quickly 
sat down in Milligan’s chair. ‘‘Hugo!”’ 

Hugo’s face was scarlet, and his blue 
eyes looked startled, and full of a sort of 
pain of joy, as if sudden joy had given him 
such a shock that pain had to mingle 
with it. 

““Geney! Are you back? What? Back, 
are you? But we didn’t expect you today. 
We weren’t expecting you.” 

“Well, anyhow, here I am.” 

“To be sure.”’ 

She had taken his hand, and now tried 
to let it go, but his fingers held on to her, 
not hard, very softly. 

“Did you have a good time at Tiny’s?”’ 

“Well, I suppose I had what’s called a 
good time, what you and I used to call a 
good time.” 

Yes?” 

“T hear you’ve been a good deal with 
Aunt Towser.” 

““Yes; she’s been very kind.” 

‘““We’ve been going to Sainte Maxime, 
ma’am, just for a little outing. Mr. Den- 
nistone’s been taking tea at the—what’s it 
called again, sir?”’ 

““Ermitage de Provence.” 

““That’s it, ma’am, the Hermitage dee 
Provongse. You look right on the harbor 
from there and can see the life.” 


- HAT’S it,” said Hugo, with a faint 
smile. ‘‘ Men loading wood ona black 
barge that’d do to take one over the Styx, 
and unloading green barrels. And there 
are a couple of old sailing vessels lying at 
anchor. A gramophone plays ragtime at 
the back of you, and there you are. I’m 
glad to see you back, Geney. You must 
tell me about it all presently.” 
“Yes; after dinner.” 
~ ‘“‘Anyone there I 


fT know?” 


“Oh, yes.”” She ran 
through some names. 

“All the old crowd,” 

isola Sat he said. “And carrying 

eee on as usual, of course?”’ 

DEE ae “Yes. They’ve only 

ae got one way of living.” 

“It wasn’tabadway, 
either,” he said. And 
he let her hand go. 

“Now I'll goand take 
off my hat. Back again 
presently.” 

“Right.” 

As she turned away 
she heard him sigh 
faintly. Before going 
out of the room she 
happened to look down 
on a small table which 
was close to his couch. On it, by a vase 
of mimosa, she saw two books and The 
Times. She bent and picked up the 
books— Sérénité; Votre Compagnon. 

“WWhat'are these?” 

“Your aunt kindly dumped them here. 
I haven’t looked at them yet. I’m nota 
great hand at reading, as you know. And 
they’re French. I can manage the French 
all right, though. I mean to have a shy at 
them presently. Something to do, and 
she swears by them.” 








































































in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


Beautiful, Enduring Homes 
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EAUTY, permanence and real econ- 
omy combine to make the Face Brick 
house a sound investment and a satisfying 
home. The variety of colors, textures and 
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bonding give an almost limitless scope for 
artistic effects in the wall surfaces. A life- 


time is just a fair start for a well-built brick 
house. Its many savings in repairs, painting 
and depreciation soon wipe out the slight 
additional cost and make it the most econom- 
ical house to own. These and other advan- 
tages of the Face Brick house are fully dis- 
cussed in “The Story of Brick.” Sent free. 


Send for these booklets: 


“The Story of Brick” is an attrac- 
tive booklet with beautiful illustrations 
of modern homes, and discusses such 
matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Ex- 


We can supply complete working 
drawings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 
50 designs of two-story six-room Face 
Brick houses, representing a wide vari- 
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i travagance of Cheapness, and kindred _ ety of architectural styles and interior 
Fi) subjects. Sent free. arrangements, selected from 350 de- 
‘ “Face Brick Bungalow and Small yo ev C ietedl ina ssp OR iii 
S  Rionee Plane” esnhence 120 ekiaen ot tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
r Seatittch tances’ Fah Complete working drawings for these 
MTheee h galows and smali houses. —_ houses at nominal cost. 
P z ese seri are ponerse = distinc- “The Home Fires,” a most attrac- 
rf ve in design, economicaltobuild,and tive anon book, with many designs, 
‘ convenientin floor plan. Issued in four gives full directions for fireplace con- 
: booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, struction. Sent for 25 cents. 
#| 5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to Address, American Face Brick Asso- 
ai 8-room houses. The entire set for one _ ciation, 1725 Peoples Life Building, 
; dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. | Chicago, III. 
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ES, Southern California has the 

world’s most ideal summer 
weather. For your authority—the 
U. S. Weather Bureau publishes 
records of forty-eight years’ average 
mean temperatures in Los Angeles, 
and they may surprise you: forty- 
eight Junes, 66 degrees; forty-eight 
Julys, 70; forty-eight 
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Now Summer’s Mecca 
The World’s Greatest Playground 


More people come here in the summer than go 
to any other one resort at any season. Know their 
reasons, and you, too, will visit it this year. 


beautiful places, the like of which 
you've never seen—Redlands, 
Riverside and Victorville—a desert 
resembling Sahara, orange groves in 
bearing, old Spanish Missions, val- 
leys, canyons, mountain tops, long 
avenues of eucalyptus trees, lovely 
gardens, cactus, olives, figs. 

















Augusts, 71; forty-eight 
Septembers, 69—and 
ninety-eight out of a 
hundred days are rain- 
less, and you'll sleep 
under blankets nine nights 
out of ten! And even 
on the warmer days there 
is no “sticky stuffiness” 
—no high humidity— 
no discomfort here that 








Fine ocean beaches like La- 
guna, fresh water bathing at 
a mountain lake—Big Bear, or 
Arrowhead. Sailing,aquaplan- 
ing, camping, fishing—any- 
thing and everything that you 
like to do is here offered at 
its best. 


And all of these interests 
are made doubly attractive by 
these wonders of weather and 
of landscape—and all doubly 
convenient because of their 
nearness to Los Angeles, truly 








you've often felt from 
the damp heat of other climes. We 
promise this, and more—we pledge 
you the most fun you've ever had. 

We provide beauty with your 
sport—such as that at Santa Barbara 
with majestic mountain ranges on 
one side of tennis courts and green 
golf courses, a vast ocean on the 


other and unclouded blue skies over- 
head. 

We open up to you §,000 miles of 
the world’s most interesting motor 
boulevards, leading to strange and 
















the world’s “wonder city.” 


No other place is like it—no other gives 
this thrill. 

Feel it for yourself this coming summer — 
or come now if you wish, for Southern 
California is a year ‘round playground equally 
attractive any time. 

Mail coupon below for new illustrated 
booklet describing the many things to do 
and see. See your nearest railroad ticket 
agent. Living costs and rates are low. 

Special low round-trip rates in effect from 
May until October make it more than ever 
easy to visit Southern California in the 
summer. 

Send the coupon and make your plans. 
Don’t miss this wonder trip. 


Southern California 


Year ’Round Vacation Land Supreme 






















The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural Products 

(1924) $82,588,993 
Value of Citrus Products (1924). 32,480,685 
Harbor Imports (1924).......... 4,136,799 tons 











other purposes. 


Att Year Crus oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Dept. C-2, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 


I am planning to visit Southern California. Please send me 
your free booklet about Southern California vacations. Also 
booklets telling especially of the attractions and opportunities 
in the counties which I have checked. 


Harbor Exports (1924).......... 18,131,622 tons O Los Angeles 0 Riverside O) Santa Barbara 
a O) Orange 0 San Bernardino O Ventura 
Tetah si oan eh cw 22,268,421 tons 
Oil Production (1924).......... 120,000,000 bbls. RARE so de i ite mene Canute ole +, SK Swe eK San iowuneres 
A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 
year ‘round crops. NE a eas ine fein citrate heehee ee 
A wealth of water for ample irrigation and all 
I es a ed Se oe 








“There’s no name in them,” said Imo- 
gen.. She had opened the books, one by 
one, and looked at the title pages. 

“No,” said Hugo. “‘But they’re not by 
Whyte-Melville, so perhaps I shan’t be 
able to plow through them.”’ 

“Oh, Hugo!”’ she said. 

Milligan moved and slipped quietly out 
of the room, after a side glance at her. Al- 
though she was a girl very conscious of 
those about her, she did not notice his 
going. Suddenly a winter evening came 
back to her, a conversation in a cab after 
a day’s hunting, a tea 


“And so I’ve done it; I’ve prepared the 
way,’ she thought. 

Already she regretted what she had 
done. Could she bring happiness by being 
unhappy? Could she help Hugoby tortur- 
ing herself? A virtue may be terrible as 
well as a vice. And she saw herself pun- 
ished, almost murdered by virtue. The 
virtue of Christ nailed Him to a Cross. 
But she did not wish nails to be driven 
into her; she did not wish to be stretched 
on across of her own contriving. And the 
passion for life boiled angrily up in her. 
Evening was coming, 





up in her guarded room, 


and the hush of Nature 





Hugoluxuriously resting 
the body which had been 
gloriously active all day. 
Should she throw away 
her future, the life which 
she surely needed? 
Should she go to Hugo, 
bend down to him, say 
to him, ‘‘ Marry me. I’m 
yours! Take me into 
your wrecked and power- 
less life.”’ If she did that, 
she could never go back 
on it. She wasn’t the 
girl who could ever jilt 
a man in Hugo’s condi- 
tion. The words once 
said, the deed would 
follow. The thing would 
go through. Should she 
doit? She felt impelled. 








grew more profound. 
She knew it must be 
nearly or quite time to 
dress for dinner, but she 
remainedat the window. 
Beyond it was a small 
balcony. She stepped 
out onto it, drew a chair 
up to the rail and sat 
down. 


SING her hard 

young intellect she 
said to herself: ‘‘I’ve 
done the typical wom- 
anly thing, the sort of 
thing the heroine would 
be certain to do in one 
of the books the old lady 
reads. And I’m not like 
that.”” And shesaw her- 
\ self as a ferocious ego- 














Yet she also felt that a 





something in her was 
crying out in protest, 
was struggling against the invisible force 
which seemed taking hold on her life. 
‘““What’s it? Geney?”’ said Hugo. 


HE books were still in her hand, but 

she didn’t know that. She had for- 
gotten they were there. Nowshe tightened 
her fingers round them. Hugo was looking 
up at her, and she saw a flame of hope in 
his eyes. She knew he was longing, was 
even trying—in vain—to raise himself a 
little toward her. He couldn’t do that. He 
would never be able to do that again. 
But he slightly lifted his arms, and she 
saw that they were trembling. 

“Yes?”’ he said. 

And then she couldn’t resist. She 
quickly knelt down by his couch, leaned 
over him and said: ‘“‘Hugo, will you 
marry me?” 

“But I’m a hulk now,” he said. “I’m 
no good. Could you stand me, Geney? 
Could you put up with me?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” she said, scarcely 
knowing what she said. “You aren’t 
changed. What’s the body?” 

As she spoke she looked into his eyes, 
and for a moment she was rewarded. She 
was rewarded, and she was terrified. For 
she knew that after seeing the look Hugo’s 
eyes held at that moment, she could never 
try to release herself from the word she 
was giving. Perhaps he wouldn’t hold her 
to it. That didn’t matter. What she had 
seen would hold her to it forever. 

As she kissed him she knew that she 
was the prisoner of the future she had ab- 
ruptly made inevitable. 


XVIT 


FEW minutes later Imogen was up 

in her room, and Harriet was unpack- 
ing the trunks that had been to Cannes. 
She looked at Harriet, said something— 
she didn’t know what—and went into her 
sitting room. She shut the door between 
the two rooms, went to the open window 
and looked out to sea. 

““What have I done?”’ she thought. 

She looked away from the sea and down 
at her right hand. It still held a book, one 
of the two she had taken up and spoken 
about to Hugo— Votre Compagnon. 

She opened it, glanced at it, then hastily 
laid it down. She felt sure that it was one 
of the anonymous works put out by Peter 
Kharkoff to influence the thoughts of men. 
And now abruptly her thoughts swung 
from Hugo to him, and she remembered 
the condition he had laid down when she 
had spoken to him about Hugo. 


tist gone astray in the 
garden of self-sacrifice. 

She heard a tap on the door, and Harriet 
came in. “It’s twenty past eight, ma’am.” 

“T’m coming.” 

Harriet disappeared. And again Imo- 
gen looked out to sea. And then she saw 
the way. And it was prepared. ‘‘If I told 
him, he would be bound to do his part,” 
she thought. “I have his promise.’’ 

But she had resolved to have nothing 
more to do with the Jew. And suddenly 
she was deeply afraid of him. Suddenly 
she felt that she had promised herself to 
Hugo because the Jew’s influence had 
been upon her. Secretly he had required 
something of her. And now she had given 
it to him. 

When she went down, she hadn’t de- 
cided whether or not she was going to say 
anything to her people that night about 
what had just happened. And she knew 
that Hugo would say nothing till she did. 
If she had the heart to be an utter brute 
she could still get out of it, and no one 
would know except Hugo and herself. No 
one? And then she saw the Jew sitting 
under the lamp by the hourglass. Wouldn’t 
he know? 


T DINNER she made a great effort and 
probably seemed to be just as usual. 
Soon after it was over she said she would go 
upstairs and see how Hugo was getting on. 
She went up to the couch and said: 
“‘Reading, Hugo? Isn’t that rather won- 
derful?”’ 

“Everything seems wonderful tonight,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Almost too wonderful. Did 
you mean it, Geney?”’ 

She wanted to hesitate, but she an- 
swered at once: ‘‘Of course I did.” 

“‘T don’t believe I ought to hold you to 
it, Geney. You’re such a wonderful live- 
wire, and I’m such a dull dog now.” 

“Rubbish!” 

“Oh, I know I used to be all right. But 
everything that was worth anything in me 
has been knocked away.” 

“It hasn’t. You’ve got a heart, and 
that’s worth more than my brains.” 

After a pause he said: “I wasn’t sure 
till this evening that you really cared tup- 
pence about me. I thought perhaps it was 
all pity. And—and I didn’t want that.” 

She smiled and laid a hand upon his. 
“In the old days I played about a good 
deal. And so did you. But I think I al- 
ways meant to marry you some day.” 

“Don’t be angry, Geney?”’ 

“Angry? What about?” 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 


Adroit use of space adds interest to this un- 
usual bathroom—adapting it to small apart- 
ments, bungalows and rebuilt houses where 
room for an extra bath may be very limited. 


Only six feet by six, the plan provides for a full- 
size Tarnia tub of cream-white enamel, with 
a storage closet above, an Jdalia lavatory of 
twice-fired vitreous china and a quiet Saneto. 
Facing the lavatory, a shallow dressing table, 


reflected in the cabinet mirror, is recessed into 
the wall below the half window. Wainscot, 
floor and upper border are in soft blue and 
Nile green faience tiles. The walls are covered 
with cretonne or paper, sized with shellac. 


Crane plumbing and heating fixtures, valves 

and fittings are sold only by responsible con- 

oe in a wide range of styles and prices. 
Nrite for ‘“The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.”’ 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sa... Offices in One Hundred and Fifty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIM: TED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
C% CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 
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C How does she ~ 


keep somuch fife “ 
and Fed 74 


T° be always fresh and buoyant, always ready 
to meet the world with a smile, is not a mat- 
ter of natural strength. It is a wise woman who 
learns the value of rest. Thousands of women 
have found in the Comfy Rest Hour* a better 
way to retain their nervous strength and vitality, 
which means so much in poise and charm. 


You, too, should learn the value of the Comfy 
Hour —that daily period of rest when, with 
Comfy-shod feet, you allow your tired nerves to 
relax, and gain new strength and vigor for the 
whole weary body. Even a half hour a day, fol- 
lowed regularly, will make a wonderful difference. 
You'll find it the best health habit you ever 
adopted. 


Rarely has common sense been so clearly allied 
with beauty and charm. Instead of dingy look- 
ing slippers, what woman does not rejoice at the 
thought of snuggling her toes into the smart, 
snug-fitting creations that Daniel Green has made 
for her? Not only for her, but for men and chil- 
dren, too. For the Comfy Rest Hour, when tired 
feet and weary bodies find new strength, is equally 
important for the entire family. Your dealer will 
be glad to show you what a wide range of styles 
bear the famous name and trade-mark of Daniel 
Green. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
Main Street 
DOLGEVILLE NEW YORK 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


*Tired Women—Send for these Books 


A practical method of rest and relaxation for 
the woman whose days are filled with work and 
hurry is to be found in this valuable booklet by 
Dr. Edwin F. Bowers. The Comfy Style Book 
pictures in color many of the newer and daintier 
creations in Daniel Green Comfy Slippers. 
Write for these two booklets today—they will 
be sent free. 
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(Continued from Page 152) 


“‘At what I’m going to say. Somehow, 
I scarcely thought you had it in you to do 
such a thing for any man.” 

“I know. Because I cared so much for 
myself. Hugo, you mustn’t expect too 
much from me. I shall often be horribly 
trying. I shall be restless. I shall—I shall 
run away after all sorts of pleasures. But 
I'll try to be staunch to you.” 

“It’s awful, Geney. I feel I ought to re- 
fuse to let you do it. I feel that everyone, 
all your pals, will think me a dashed 
scoundrel for letting you do it.” 

““Who cares what they say?”’ 


E LAY with his eyes fixed upon her. 

He was giving her her chance. He was 
being generous to her, was holding open the 
door to facilitate her escape. There was 
still time for her to rush out into liberty. 
3ut she couldn’t go back on her word. 

‘“‘What will your people say?”’ Hugo 
said at last. 

“They are fond of you. They’ll always 
be fond of you.”’ 

He sighed. 

‘‘What were you expecting in the fu- 
ture?’’ she asked him. ‘Do you feel I can 
give you any happiness?” 

‘*Yes—if you are happy in what you’re 
doing.” 

“‘Happy!”’ she said, ‘I think I should 
have to be pretty heartless if I could be 
perfectly happy with you now. You and 
I had thought of a very different life from 
the one we shall have to lead.” 

“You can lead it still,’’ he interrupted 
quickly. ‘‘I won’t have you tie your- 
self ——”’ 

“Yes, yes, I know! But we should have 
led it together. That will be the differ- 
ence. We can’t ever be happy as we hoped 
to be, but A 

She looked at him and paused. Perhaps 
unconsciously she happened to fix her eyes 
on his left cheek. 

He began to look uncomfortable, shy 
almost, and put up a hand to his cheek. 

“What’s the matter?’ she asked. 
‘““Why do you do that?”’ 

“T thought—weren’t you noticing —— 

““What?’”’ she asked. 

“T have to let Marfield shave me now, 
and I can’t have him do it twice a day. 
It hurts too much. When I ay 

Then something unsuspected, almost 
desperately womanish, overwhelmed her 
for a moment, and she bent over Hugo, 
took both his hands in hers, held them 
fast, squeezed them. ‘‘My poor old boy! 
As if I were looking at 
that! As if I cared 
about such a thing as 
that!” 


””? 





Te helplessness 
of his went straight 
to her heart and, at 
that instant, no regret 
for what she had done 
or was going to do was 
left in her. Instead, a 
half-savage desire to 
rush on along this 
strange path came to 
her, and shesaid: ‘‘Now 
I’m going down. I’m 
going to tell them.” 
Before he could say 
another word, she had 
sprung up impetuously 
and gone out of the 
room. She found her 
mother in the drawing- 
room, confusedly engaged in a struggle 
with a game of patience, while Towser sat 
reading a book. 

‘“Where’s old papa?” asked Imogen. 

“He’s in the garden, I think,” said Miss 
Creswell. “‘T smelled the smoke of his cigar 
a minute ago through the open window.”’ 

Imogen went into the garden, where she 
found her father cheerfully contemplating 
the night on one of the lower terraces. She 
went upto him and put her arm through 
the crook of his. ‘I’ve come to tell youa 
piece of news. I’m going to marry old 
Hugo.” 





Lord Lowrie turned a little and looked 
at her. 

** Are you surprised, old papa?”’ 

“Yes,” said Lord Lowrie. 

*“You thought me too selfish to do such 
a thing? Was that it?” 

“‘T thought in time you might possibly 
come to it, but not yet. What has speeded 
up the pace of your resolve on self- 
sacrifice? ’”’ 

“‘Hugh deserves everything I can give 
him. He’s worth more than I am.” 

‘*‘And your heart consents to what you 
are going to do?”’ 

“I remember your saying that. But 
when you said it I didn’t think I should 
ever do what I am going to do.” 

“‘Then your heart has changed.”’ 

“‘T don’t know. I don’t know what has 
changed, what’s happened exactly in me. 
But I’m going to marry Hugo.” 

‘“‘Have you told him so?” 

“Yes. I told him today when I came 
back.” 

‘““The impulse was sudden.” 


% ES, absolutely. But I shan’t change. 

If there were the slightest chance of 
my changing my mind, I shouldn’t have 
told Hugo.”’ 

“No. That wouldn’t have been fair. 
The poor chap’s had enough trouble with- 
out that being added to it.” 

“What d’you think about it, old papa?”’ 

“My dear, I don’t quite know. And it 
doesn’t much matter. It’s a long while 
since I came to the conclusion that what 
I think isn’t of any great consequence.” 

**IT know someone who wouldn’t agree 
with that. At least, I don’t think he 
would.” 

“Who is the gentleman?”’ 

“It’s a—Jew man.” 

**A Jew! I had an idea you didn’t make 
friends with Jews easily.” 

“This is a very exceptional Jew.” 

Lord Lowrie seemed to be struck by his 
daughter’s manner and voice. He looked 
at her curiously, with an almost sharp 
curiosity. ‘‘Exceptional, is he? Well, 
there are plenty of very interesting, culti- 
vated Jews. I have no dislike of Jews.” 

““My Jew doesn’t belong to any recog- 
nized type, but he’d interest you most tre- 
mendously, old papa.” 

“Tell me something about him.”’ 

She opened out to her father and gave 
him a sharply drawn outline of Peter 
Kharkoff. 

Lord Lowrie was deeply interested. 
‘Just the sort of man I should like to 
meet—just the sort of man.”’ 

She turned round 
and saw a light shin- 
ing in Hugo’s window. 
“‘Go up to Hugo, will 
you, old papa, and say 
a kind word about— 
about our engage- 
ment. I know he 
thinks he ought to 
have refused my 
offer.” 


who ——”’ 

“Oh, yes, it was I— 
or some influence 
workinginme. Aren’t 
we the homes of in- 
fluence?”’ 


XVIII 


ECAUSE of Hugo 
the Lowries were 
not having guests 
in the villa that 
spring, except Miss Creswell. Imogen’s 
set had been duly informed of her en- 
gagement to Hugo, and had taken it in 
quite the right spirit, as the appropriate 
conclusion to a love affair not without ele- 
ments of romance in an unromantic age. 
Miss Creswell’s behavior had slightly 
puzzled Imogen. When she had first heard 
the news she had seemed genuinely sur- 
prised, even startled. But almost. imme- 
diately that astonishment had seemed to 
be replaced by a great contentment. 


(Continued on Page 157) 


“Then it was you. 




























































The window below was arranged on the Judd Blue- 
bird Triple Rod. Net glass curtains are overdraped 
with pink and blue rayon damask, embroidered in 
gold, with a valance of the same material. 
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The Secret | 


of drapery beauty 
is the curtain rod 


Here is a new and better 
curtain rod at no more cost 








OU find that even compli- 

cated drapery effects are 
made simple by this new and bet- 
ter curtain rod. Judd Bluebird 
Rods come in single, double and 
triple styles. They are easy to put up. A 
few taps of a hammer will put the Can’t 
Fall Hook-Hanger in place. Then thread 
the rod through the curtain. 


The baked lacquer finish makes Judd 
Bluebird Rods slide easily through the j 
curtain hem—even the most fragile fab- [| j | 
rics. The exclusive Hook-Hanger holds | | j 








Above, in the circle, is 
a section of the Judd 
Bluebird Single Rod, 
shown actual size. See 
the three stiffening ribs, 
the exclusive Judd fea- 
ture that keeps the Judd 
Bluebird Rod from sagging. 
































the rod up until you want it down, and 
the three stiffening ribs will not let it sag. 

Ask for Judd Bluebird Rods by 
name. Then you are sure to get the 
rustless, sagless, new and better cur- | | 
tain rod at no more cost. Sold by // 
department, hardware, and house- | } 
furnishing stores. H. L. Judd | 
Company, Inc., 87 Chambers |! 
Street, New York, N. Y. | 


JUDD 
Bluebicd || 


Curtain Rods 





Below are shown the double 
and triple rod styles. 




































“Which do you think are better ?’’ 


“These, madame, would be smarter for the 
street, especially with the lovely coat madame 
is wearing. But the others, I think, would 
please madame better for evening wear.’ 


‘Are they both McCallums?’’ 


“Oh, yes, madame. And here are some 
McCallum chiffons, if madame would 
care to see. We have many, many more 
McCallums.’’ 


“I had no idea there was such a variety 
to choose from.”’ 


“Tt is necessary today, madame, when 
stockings have become such an important 
part of the costume. In one McCallum num- 
ber alone, we have no less than thirty shades.”’ 
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ag)| LOCKINGS to match furs. Stockings to 

match hats. Stockings to match frocks. 
fao¥p wa) Stockings to match shoes. .... Or, per- 
Naa haps, quite the reverse! Stockings that 


4s) must contrast harmoniously to create 
the effect so desired by the well-dressed woman. 







What a problem, this one of getting exactly the 
right shade, the right weight, the correct style for 
each costume, for each occasion. 


How impossible, for the woman who knows just 
what she wants in hosiery, to find it except among 
an assortment of the very widest range. 


That is why, today, one finds—in the smartest 
shops everywhere—McCallum Hosiery. 


For McCallum Hosiery is made in a wider variety 
of styles and weights and shades and novelties than 
any other brand of fine silk stockings. Over eighty 
different numbers are comprised in the McCallum 
line. Of no other make can it be said so truly that it 
offers every woman the kind of silk stocking she 
wants for every purpose—at the price she wants to pay. 


In the shop that carries a complete stock of 
McCallums; therefore, one may exercise to the full 
that careful selection which, after all, is the real 
secret of style and beauty in hosiery today. 


Let us “‘shop’’ for McCallums 


EGIN with the“ Service Numbers’ that sell at the 
lower prices. Sturdy, long-wearing stockings, 
skillfully reinforced at heel and toe and garter 
welt with fine lisle. Most of them are dip-dyed, in 
a bewildering array of the newest shades, and all of 
them possess the style and quality which distinguish 
every McCallum at every price. 


Next, ask to. be shown one of the McCallum me- 
dium weight, all-silk sumbers—perhaps the nearest 
thing to the “ general utility’’ stocking that dare be 
made in these highly specialized days. Here, one 
finds stocking value unsurpassed—a richness of color 
combined with a strength of fabric that tells at a 
glance of beauty that will last through long wear 
and many washings. 


A Famous McCallum 
ERE is a heavy skein-dyed McCallum whose 
history is famous—for it has made the repu- 
tation of many an exclusive hosiery shop. It rep- 
resents a certain type of silk stocking beauty that 
cannot be matched except in its own superb, uni- 
form texture, its deep, brilliant lustre and its 
superb fashioning. 


The Exquisite Chiffons 


URN from these substantial charms to the other extremes 
of exquisite gossamer loveliness that McCallum has caught 
in the cobwebby filminess of one of its many sheer numbers. 
What delicate transparency, yet what promise of strength in the 
perfectly knitted fabric, so flawless, so uniform. What incred- 
ible craftsmanship in the myriad nigh-invisible silken threads. 
Among the McCallum Chiffons, one will find dip-dyed and 
skein-dyed styles, and more hues than the modest rainbow 
ever dreamed of showing. 


McCallum Sport Mixtures 


GLK and wool combinations—enough silk for smartness; 

enough wool for comfort—in novelty ribs, openwork 
stripes, hand-embroidered and openwork clocks, as well 
as very fine light weight flat weaves. All-silk sport stockings 
in heavy ribbed weaves—some in contrasting colors, others in 
cleverly woven duo-tones that create the most attractive effects. 


Clocks, Out Sizes and Opera Lengths 


EXCLUSIVE hand-embroidered clockings, in Spanish, 
French, Moroccan, Chinese motifs—or in plain designs of ex- 
uisite simplicity. Openwork clock effects; lace inserts—and, 
re women who desire out-size stockings, a really varied assort- 
ment to choose from. For many years, the finest Broadway 
theatrical productions have specified McCallum “Opera 
Lengths’’—a testimonial of the highest character, for no stock- 
ings are given harder wear. Then, too, McCallum manufac- 
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tures splendid lines of Misses’ stockings, Infants’ half- 
hose and a line of the finest Men’s full-fashioned silk hose. 


Four Specialized Mills 


TO produce this great variety of stocking styles, McCal- 
lum operates four separate mills, each specializing in the 
making of certain types of paneer McCallum Hosiery is 
made ona quality basis only—/w//-/ashioned from the finest 
Japan silk, by experienced hosiery master craftsmen. 


McCallum Color Supremacy 


McCallum colors come directly from the world’s 

leading style authorities. From Paris, from the 
Riviera, from Palm Beach—whenever some fashion leader 
is seen in something new, McCallum hears of it. When 
the great designers create the modes, McCallum stocking 
shades are developed in keeping. Not only in distinction 
and in novelty, but also in variety of different tones, do 
McCallum colors surpass. 


Write for your copy of the McCallum Hosiery Book 
today. It describes all the beautiful McCallums. It will 
be your stocking shopping guide. 


McCallum Hosiery Company, Northampton, Mass. 
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Miss Creswell had stayed on for a time 


at Geneva after Imogen’s departure. But 
she had not met Peter Kharkoff again. 
Upon her the Jew had produced an effect 


exactly contrary to the effect he had pro- 
duced upon Imogen. In Imogen he had 
awakened passion and rebellion; to Miss 
Creswell he had brought a curious calm, a 
stability of peace. 

One day Imogen could not contain her 
irritation at her aunt’s happy serenity, 
and she said: ‘What on earth is there to 
be so dashed happy about, Towser?”’ 

“I hope I don’t seem unkindly happy,” 
said Miss Creswell. She seemed to con- 
sider for a moment, then added: “But 
it’s true, I suppose. I’m much happier 
since I’ve been to Geneva.” 

“Well, I’m dashed well not, since I’ve 
been,” said Imogen, most ferociously. 

“Are you unhappy now?” asked Miss 
Creswell. ‘‘Do you regret what you’ve 
done?” 


MOGEN didn’t answer at once. “No,” 

she said at last; “‘I don’t regret it. If it 
hadn’t happened, I would do it now. But 
it’s useless my pretending that life in the 
future will be an easy life. You remember 
what you said about Hugo reminding you 
of Lazarus in a way?” 

“Yes, 

“Well, you’re right. I can do a great 
deal for Hugo. But mine isn’t the voice 
that can call the whole of him back to life. 
There’s something which escapes me, do 
what I will. And I’m trying to do my 
best.” 

“Go on trying. Surely a reward will 
come.” 

“Oh, I’m not out for any reward.” 

Miss Creswell couldn’t help being un- 
diplomatic, could not help saying: “It’s 
all very strange, but I think you had to 
do it.” 

“Had to?” said Imogen _ sharply. 
“What are you driving at, Towser?”’ 

“Don’t you remember that you were to 
prepare the way?” 


“Well?” 
“Haven’t you prepared it?” 
At this moment Arthur Milligan 


knocked at the door of Imogeén’s sitting 
room, in which this conversation had 
taken place. 

“If you please, ma’am,”’ he said, “I 
thought you might like to know that I’m 
taking Mr. Dennistone out now. We mean 
to go to the Hermitage dee Provongse ”’ 

“Thank you, Milligan. It’s a lovely 
day. Mr. Dennistone ought to be out.” 

“Yes, ma’am. We shall go on the ter- 
race. 

“What terrace?”’ 

“At the Hermitage dee Provongse, 
ma’am.”’ 

“Oh, yes. Tell him I’ll come too. We'll 
have tea on the terrace and listen to the 
gramophone.” 

“Tl tell Mr. Dennistone, ma’am.”’ 
Milligan went out. 

When Imogen came downstairs she 
found Hugo already outside before the hall 
door, lying covered with a thin rug on the 
high couch with large wheels to which he 
was lifted by Marfield and Milligan when 
he was taken out for what Milligan called 
“a nice airing.” 


\° GAVE her a smile, in which eager- 

4 ness and wistfulness seemed to be 
mingled. ‘‘ Very good of you to come with 
us, Geney. But it’s an expedition.” 

“t know. You’re bound for Sainte 
Maxime.” 

“Yes. D’you think you want to come?” 

“Of course I do. We’re going to have 
tea on the terrace of the Ermitage de 
Proy ence. Off we go, Milligan.” 

During the slow progress by the edge 
of the dancing sea there was little conver- 
Sation. Milligan was busy pushing the 
couch. Imogen walked beside it, or near 
it, but said scarcely anything to Hugo, 
who lay on his back, turning his blue eyes 
from side to side, looking at the trees, the 
Scrubs, the water, with a deep gravity 


aa. now characteristic of him, and 





which he had not lost since his great 
understanding with Geney. 

When the houses of the town came in 
sight, and the row of striped blue-and- 
white bathing huts, Imogen said to Milli- 
gan in a low voice: ‘‘ When you’ve wheeled 
him onto the terrace, you might leave 
us for a little while. There are boats. 
Wouldn’t you like to go for a row?” 

““Thank you, ma’am. I believe I should. 
I’ve seen some quite decent boats.” 


ND when the couch had been wheeled 
onto the terrace in front of the little 
restaurant, and pushed up quite close to 
the iron railing, she said: ‘‘Milligan’s 
going out for a row while we have tea 
here.” 

“Do go, Milligan. 
rough, eh?”’ 

“Oh, no, sir. I’ve often been out in 
weather much rougher than this.”’ 

Milligan went away, and Imogen or- 
dered tea from a woman who. came out 
from the café behind them. 

“Shall we have the gramophone, 
Hugo?” 

“‘Oh, no, for heaven’s sake!’’ After an 
instant he added: ‘Milligan thinks it 
cheers me up. But I hate to hear rag- 
time.” 

The woman of the restaurant came out 
with their tea. Imogen poured it out. She 
was giving Hugo his cup, when suddenly 
a wheezy shriek came from the house be- 
hind them, and they were bathed in a 
husky torrent of jazz. 

“My heaven!” said Hugo. 
thinks—Geney, do stop it.” 

Imogen sprang up, and her nerves 
seemed to jump within her. ‘‘We want 
jazz!’”’ Had she really ever said that? 
She hurried into the café. ‘‘Please stop 
that!’’ she said in French. 

‘Mais, madame, le pauvre monsieur ——”’ 

““Not today, please. He doesn’t want 
the gramophone today. Another day, per- 
haps, but not now.”’ 

“Bien, madame!”’ 

And the woman, looking rather sulky, 
went across to the wheezing monster and 
brought its hideous activities to an end. 

“Thank you, Geney,”’ said Hugo when 
she came back to the tea table. 

She sat down beside him and poured 
out some tea for herself. Silence reigned 
between them and she didn’t know how 
to break it. Hugo made a slight move- 
ment with his right arm. 

“‘Oh, you’ve finished. Have another 
cup?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Another biscuit?” 

“No, thanks.”’ 

“Have a cigarette?” 

“Yes, I think I will.” 


The sea’s not too 


“She 


HE gave him one, struck a match and 

leaned down to hirn. As she put the 
match to his cigarette, she saw the expres- 
sion inhiseyes. She threw the burnt match 
away, then said abruptly: ‘‘Hugo!”’ 

“Well, Geney?”’ 

“You like being out here in the villa, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes. You know I do.” 

‘*As well as anywhere else?”’ 

‘‘Better.”’ 

“‘I’m sure father would keep the house 
open all through May and on into June, 
if you like.” 

*‘He mustn’t keep it open for me.” 

“Oh, he loves being here and so does 
the old lady. But now I want to ask you 
something. I know someone, a man who’s 
living in Switzerland at present.” 

‘“*Switzerland!’’ A shadow seemed to 
pass across Hugo’s face and an anxious 
expression came into his eyes. ‘‘ Yes?” he 
added quickly. ‘“‘What about him?” 

‘I think he might be able to do some- 
thing for you.”’ 

‘‘For me? Is he one of those Swiss doc- 
tor fellows then? But it’s no use—abso- 
lutely not. There’s nothing to be done.” 

‘‘But—wait! He isn’t a doctor.” 

‘Then how couid he do anything for 
me?”’ 

“I don’t know,” said Imogen. She sud- 
denly realized how difficult it would be to 
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Te smart styles we sell 
New York women in 
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vance style notes—all the 
smartest vogues for Spring, 
will convince you that the 
House of Hamilton has 
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explain matters to Hugo in such a way as 
to bring him any conviction of the strange 
powers which she had felt in the Jew. She 
remembered her aunt’s words, and added: 
*‘T feel I can do something for you, my 
dear, but there’s a lot I can’t do. And I 
have a strange feeling—it’s a conviction, I 
think—that this man, only this man, 
could do what I can’t do.” 

“But what is that?” 

“Don’t ask me. I don’t know. But 
just let me tell you something about him.” 

And then she began to tell him 
about Peter Kharkoff. There 
was much that she felt she 
couldn’t tell. For in- 
stance, she didn’t say 
that Peter Kharkoff 
wasa Jew. Shesimply 
tried to give Hugoan 
impression of the im- 
pression Peter 
Kharkoff had made 
upon her, an impres- 
sion of his intellect, 
his power, his unworld- 
liness, his unlikeness 
to all other men. When 
she stopped speaking he 
said: ‘‘You went to Switzer- 
land to see him again, didn’t you?” 

“TI was going to St. Moritz, and went 
to Geneva to pick up Aunt Towser. But 
I knew he was there.”’ 

*“You saw him, of course.” 

“Yes, once.” 

“But, Geney, what on earth could a 
man like that—granted he’s all you take 
him for—do for me? I’m done, absolutely 
done. I had it all out with the doctors. 
And I’m done.” 

“Doctors are for the body. But there’s 
something else besides the body.” 


E DIDN’T speak fora moment. Then 

he said: ‘‘Of course there is. I know 

that, and perhaps better than most fellows 
now. 

“Peter Kharkoff could help that some- 
thing else, Hugo. I’m convinced of that.”’ 

“T may as well tell you, Geney, that 
there’s very little can be done for me 
now. But all there is could be done by 
you.” 

“No, no, no!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘Com- 
pared with him I’m nothing, less than 
nothing.”’ 

“You're all I want,” he said. 

“That isn’t true. I’m only a little bit 
of all you want and need.” 

He lay silent, looking out at the harbor, 
the barrels, the logs, the barges, the bat- 
tered old sailing ship which had surely 
knocked about for many years in the ob- 
scure ports of the Mediterranean. 

“It’s good of you all the same,”’ he said 
after a long pause. 

She sat very still. A great obstinacy 
woke in her. ‘‘Hugo,”’ she said, “it’s im- 
possible that you can understand without 
knowing this man, absolutely impossible. 
I want you to trust me. I want you to 
take it from me. I feel that you must 
know this man, that it’s meant you should 
know him.” 

“But he isn’t here.” 

“If he came here, would you allow him 
to help you if he could?”’ 

“He couldn’t help me, but of course I 
shall behave myself to any visitor in your 
father’s house.” There were hostility and 
pride in his voice. 

She felt that he was stiffening with re- 
serve. She said nothing more, and soon 
Milligan rowed in from the Gulf, and not 
long afterward they went home along the 


sea. XIX 


HAT evening, after dinner, Imogen 
spoke again to her father about Peter 
Kharkoff and said she wanted to write to 
him and ask him to stay at the villa. 
‘Ask him, by all means,” rejoined Lord 
Lowrie. ‘‘A remarkable man is always an 
asset. Invitehim. I only hope he comes.” 
And when Imogen reached her room she 
went at once to the writing table and sat 
down at it. She meant to write to Peter 
Kharkoff immediately. Soon after eleven 
there came a tap on the door. 











*“Come in,”’ she called. 

The door opened and Miss Creswell ap. | 
peared. “I’ve only come to say good | 
night.” 

Imogen saw her aunt’s eyes looking at 
her intently. “I’m writing to him,” she 
said. “‘Father said I might. I’ve asked 


Miss Creswell said nothing, but she did 
not look surprised. The window was open, 
In the silence they heard the faint wash 
of the sea. 

“Isn’t it strange?’’ Imogen added. 
“While I was writing I seemed 
to see an hourglass on the 
table. And the sands 
were running out very 

fast. What did that 

mean?”’ 

“You were thinking 
of the hourglass on 
his table.” 

“*I don’t know.” 

She shivered. 
**Are you cold, Im?” 
said Miss Creswell, 
“Perhaps you ought to 
shut the window.” 
“No; itisn’t that. But I 
wonder if the sands are run- 
ning out for someone I know. | 
wonder if someone I know very well is 
going to die.” 

““Whom are you thinking of? You don’t 
mean ip 

“Hush! Don’t say a name—don’t.” 
She held up her hand, and shivered again. 





MOGEN went to bed very late. She 

had taken a long time over the writing 
of her letter, and the letter was a long one. 
It was strange, but as soon as she had re- 
solved to communicate with Peter Khar- 
koff and had begun to write to him, she 
felt an astonishing sense of relief. Never 
before had she written such a letter. In it 
she was tremendously frank. 

When it had gone, she suddenly felt a 
tremor of doubt. She had asked him to 
come to Sainte Maxime, if only for a few 
hours. Now she was wondering whether 
he would come. 

Several days went by, and no answer 
came to her letter. Was silence going to be 
the only answer she was to receive? 
When Imogen asked herself that question 
she knew how complete had been her de- 
pendence on the Jew, and what a terrible 
reaction must follow upon his tacit rejec- 
tion of her appeal. 

But something more strange succeeded 
this feeling in her presently. Her anxiety 
faded into a marvelous patience. Al- 
though the chain of days was lengthening 
and she had received no reply from Peter 
Kharkoff, she passed on from that reac- 
tion of fear into a marvelous calm, a calm 
that she felt was sent to her by him. 

“Did you send that letter, Im?’’ Miss 
Creswell asked her one day. 

“Yes,” she said. 

““Haven’t you had any answer?” 

se No.” 


M* CRESWELL looked surprised. 
But her surprise was caused rather 
by Imogen’s quiet manner in making the 
announcement than by the fact stated. 
“‘Hugo Dennistone was asking me about 
it,” she said after a moment. 

“Hugo!” Imogen said with a quite dif- 
ferent voice. ‘But what, Towser?” 

“Well, it seems you spoke about Peter 
Kharkoff to him.” 

““Yes—before writing my letter.” 

“He hasn’t forgotten that. Yesterday 
in the garden he asked me whether anyone 
was expected at the villa. He said that he 
understood from you that a friend of yours 
called Peter Kharkoff was coming.” 

“He has never mentioned the subject 
to me. Since that one conversation we 
had, he has never alluded to Teter 
Kharkoff.” 

“Well, Im, I may be wrong. But I 
think—I have a feeling that Hugo Den- 
nistone wants Mr. Kharkoff to come here. 

“Then he has quite changed.” 


(Continued on Page 161) 





him to come here.” 
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You couldn't be a drudge in this kitchen! 


The Hoosier Suite of two-tone grey brings new beauty 
and convenience to the old work room 


You've seen kitchens that just made you want to put 
on an apron and get busy with a bowl and a spoon. 
And you've seen others that made you want to turn 
your back and shut the door! 


You just couldn't be a drudge in some kitchens—in 
the Hoosier kitchen shown here, for instance. Work 
loses half its tiresomeness where things are colorful 
and cosy; where order and convenience rule. 


The new Hoosier Suite is designed with a motif of 
bea ity which transforms thé old work room! The color 
schenie is soft and clean and restful, in two-tone grey. 


The -body color is rich Hoosier grey with contrasting 

pan«!s of satiny Dove grey trimmed in bright blue. 
You can get the Hoosier Suite, of course, in white 

enarel and_golden oak—finishes always popular and 


apprpriate for many kitchens. You can also get it-un- 
finisiied and have it finished to match your. chosen 
colo. “scheme—a plan many women are following. 


_ e" Se 
Fust $5 down means - 
you can have this kitchen Now! 


Don't think a kitchen like this is something you must wait’ years and 
years before youcan enjoy! You can have it RiGHT Now! The Hoosier 
Easy Payment Plan will put any Hoosier cabinet in your kitchen for 
Just $5 down; you can finish paying at your own convenience. Any 
other piece of Hoosier equipment on equally easy terms. See Hoosier 
furniture at the Hoosier store in your town. Plan on what you need 
in your kitchen and enjoy it Now—you'll never feel the payments— 
this new plan is so easy! 





Architects and builders are specifying Hoosier 
Kitchen Furniture as offering a decorative beauty and 
an efficiency that built-in fixtures never can afford. 


1. Hoosier Highboy Cabinet. Domestic Science au- 
thorities recognize the Hoosier as distinctive in scien- 
tific design and beauty of finish. Every inch of space, 
every accessory, is planned to save time and steps. 
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This is the popular Hoosier Beauty Cabinet, the efficient work- 
ing center chosen for thousands of kitchens. It is slightly smaller 
than the Highboy model shown above, but embodies all the new- 
est ideas of design and accessories and is somewhat lower in price 


2. Hoosier Shelf Unit. This replaces the old re- 
mote pantry and is fitted with removable deep shelves 
to hold dishes and supplies. 


3. Hoosier Broom Closet. Fitted with holders and 
racks for brooms, brushes, mops and vacuum cleaner. 


4. Hoosier Breakfast Set. A handsome little set in 
two-tone grey —drop-leaf table and chairs sturdy but of 
graceful design. Charming for breakfast or rest nook. 


Tue Hoosizr MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
226 LESLIE STREET NEWCASTLE, INDIANA 


FREE! This interesting new 
book on kitchen planning and 
decorating. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co., 
226 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


British Address: Ideal Furniture Equipment 
No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool 





Please send me, free, your new booklet: ‘Your Kitchen and You”’. 





© 1926, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
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Du Pont Duco marks the period 
of an Enduring Furniture Finish 


Bis git Re 


Pride need never grow less... 
with DUCO, original beauty never grows dim 


SP RIENDS no longer enthuse over the beauty of your furni- 
ture for the first few fleeting days ... then remain politely 
silent... For the checking, chipping and dulling which used 
to come with age, cannot occur with Duco—the enduring finish. 
Its original newness remains undimmed, its satiny lustre un- 
marred—continually bespeaking both good taste and good fur- 
niture ... Protected by Duco, the furniture you buy to-day 
lives on in its original beauty . . . a cherished heirloom of 
many to-morrows. 














Duco adds to furniture the element of lasting sat- Duco is applied by manufacturers only — using 
isfaction. It is an all-enduring, satiny finish created pneumatic spraying machines. It is already being 
and made on/y by du Pont. used in more than 90 furniture factories. 

Steam or boiling liquids do not mar it, heavy objects qUPOND 

leave no impressions; it will not chip, crack or 


k; d t print or get sticky. P ‘ : : 
Check; does not'p e y Complete information regarding Duco will be sent 


And its original, lustrous beauty always remains upon request. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
under the simple care of a damp cloth. Inc., Chemical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., 
In the future, look for the assuring tag, ‘“finished Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Everett, Mass. ; 
with Duco’’, on furniture that you buy. Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 











There is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 
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(Continued from Page 158) 


“But so have you. You’re generally so 
impatient. When you want anything, 
you're in such a hurry to have it. And 
now you’re so calm, so patient. I hardly 
know you.” 

Her aunt’s words about Hugo had 
roused her curiosity, and though she said 
nothing to Hugo, she could not resist at 
last speaking to Milligan. ‘What do you 
think about Mr. Dennistone?”’ she asked 
him, trying to speak casually. 

“Of course you help him very much, 
ma’am. I don’t really know what he’d do 
without you. But even with that—you 
see, ma’am, he feels his difference from 
other men, especially now you’ve said you 
will stick to him. He feels you are fit for 
the very best, and that—I’m afraid Mr. 
Dennistone’s passing through a very bad 
patch, ma’am.” 

“If what you say is true, it seems that 
I’m not of much use to him.” 

“Oh, ma’am, indeed you are. He puts 
you far before everyone; but it’s keeping 
things in, ma’am, for fear of breaking 
loose, and then everything might get out 
of control. I’ve seen lots of men like that 
in the war. We used to call it putting up 
the shutters.” 

She stared at him for a minute, but as 
if she didn’t see him. Then she went 
quickly out of the room. 

Within an hour she had sent a telegram 
to Peter Kharkoff: ‘Please come if you 
can. Imogen Lowrie,” and the address. 


N THE following day there was no an- 

swering telegram from the Jew. Inthe 
afternoon Towser abruptly announced that 
she must leave for Drearney on the mor- 
row. Something had gone very wrong in 
the garden at Ewenden House, and her 
gardener’s soul was aflame with anxiety. 
She must pack up and go. 

Just before she started for the station, 
she asked Imogen to come into the garden. 
When they were there she said: “So 
you’ve had no word from him?”’ 

“None.” 

“That’s strange.” 

“T don’t know. Even if he doesn’t 
come, somehow I feel he is here. But 
I still think his body will come here. I 
don’t know why. I write. I telegraph,” 
she said. 

“Have you telegraphed?” 

“Yes; the day before yesterday. No 
reply.” 

“But time’s drawing on.” 

“Yes. The sands are dropping in the 
glass. But I can wait.” 

' “The change I feel in you is marvelous, 
m. 

“Not so marvelous! Underneath I’m 
wae I was. But now I feel very still, very 
calm, 

““Hugo Dennistone doesn’t. I’ve just 
been up to say good-by to him. He seemed 
horribly restless, I thought, and his eyes 
looked quite feverish.” 

“Towser,” said Imogen, stopping in the 
path. “I know what it is. Already he 
feels the Jew.” 

“Does he know Mr. Kharkoff is a Jew? 
Did you tell him?” 

“No. Ifhe ever sees Peter Kharkoff, he 
: ill know at once. But then it will be too 

ate.” 

“Too late for what?” 

“For Hugo to be able to hate Peter 
Kharkoff.” 


ie WAS now the beginning of May. The 
season on the Riviera was over. Usu- 
ally at such a time Imogen would have 
been horribly restless for Paris and Lon- 
don. Towser gone, the gay world gone— 
{mogen waited. Naturally she spent 
much of her time with Hugo and some- 
times she noticed the look of feverish rest- 
lessness in his eyes which her aunt had 
remarked upon. 

Sometimes she felt that he was on the 
edge of speaking to her about Peter Khar- 
koff, that he was thinking about the Jew. 
But whether with hostility, or with a more 
Strange and mysterious desire, she couldn’t 





One day Imogen’s unusual and long- 
continued patience suddenly came to an 
end. The evening before restlessness had 
seized her. She slept very badly, and got 
up in the morning a prey to depression. 

When the post arrived and there was 
no letter from Peter Kharkoff, she said to 
herself with finality: ‘‘That’s an end of 
it. I’ve been a fool. I did what he wished 
me to do. I prepared the way, and now 
he’s let me down. He’s done with me. 
I’ve humiliated myself in vain.” 


ANY mornings had come and gone 

without the message she desired, and 
yet her feeling of calm had remained with 
her. 

Now, for some reason she didn’t under- 
stand, it deserted her, leaving her face to 
face with hopelessness. 

She felt helpless. She had offered her 
life to Hugo. What more could she do? 
The gift had not made him happy, and the 
making of it had not brought happiness 
to her. 

Imogen had been walking aimlessly in 
the garden. Presently, as she approached 
the house, she saw Milligan on the bal- 
cony of Hugo’s sitting room. 

She beckoned to him to come down to 
her. “‘What’s Mr. Dennistone doing?”’ 




















Evererr Mec NEAR: 


“Having a look at the Morning Post, 
ma’am.” 

“‘Has Mr. Dennistone said anything to 
you about the future in England?”’ 

““‘No, ma’am. But it seems to me he’s 
waiting for something.” 

“Waiting! What for?”’ 

“T don’t know at all, ma’am. I couldn’t 
say.” 
‘‘What’s the time?”’ said Imogen, with 
almost savage abruptness. 

Milligan hastily took out his watch. 
“Not far off five o’clock, ma’am.”’ 

“Let’s do something. Let’s get away 
from here, if only for half an hour. Let’s 
go to Sainte Maxime again, and look at 
the green barrels and the logs.” 


HE swung round till she was facing the 
house, looked up at Hugo’s open win- 
dow and called: ‘‘Hugo!”’ 

“Yes, Geney,’’ came his voice from 
within. 

“T’m going to take you to tea again at 
Sainte Maxime. And this time we’ll have 
the gramophone.” 

And when presently they were once 
more on the terrace of the Ermitage de 
Provence under the shade of the awning 
and of the small plane tree which stands 
there apart from the palm trees, she said 
to the woman who came to bring them 
tea: ‘Turn on the gramophone this time, 
will you? We want to hear it today.” 

The woman went away to the saloon 
just behind them, and in a moment the 
wheezy shriek of the abomination was 
loud in their ears. 

“That’s fine, isn’t it, Milligan?”’ 

“Very nice indeed, ma’am,” the man 

‘readily agreed. 

Hugo was staring at his knees, and his 
face looked grim and set. The heat under 
the plane tree was great, although the after- 
noon was beginning to wane. The beat of 
the gramophone seemed to increase it. 


“Are you listening, Hugo?”’ 

“I’m trying to, Geney, but that rag- 
time ~ 

“But since the war our lives are set to 
ragtime. You don’t mean to tell me that 
ragtime bothers you.” 

“Well, in all this heat and with such a 
deuced bad gramophone ——”’ 

“Bad? Why, it’s come all the way from 
Marseilles. The woman in there told me 
so. And then you run itdown! That’s too 
bad; isn’t it, Milligan?” 

“Well, ma’am, I must say I’ve heard 
better ones in London.” 

“In London! Of course! But who’d 
compare Sainte Maxime with London?” 

“It’s true, ma’am, there’s plenty of 
difference between them. But for my part 
I do love being out in the country. Just 
look at that sea, for instance, ma’am. It 
isn’t the open sea, of course, from here, 
but just look at ——”’ 

And then he stopped, and she saw his 
hazel eyes fix themselves with a keen look. 
And she looked away to the left over the 
iron railing, and she saw Peter Kharkoff 
walking slowly onto the mole which pro- 
tected the harbor. 

He was alone, and his head was uncov- 
ered to the still warm rays of the declining 
sun. Some boys were bathing from the 
blue-and-white huts, and presently Peter 
Kharkoff paused on the mole and stood 
still, as if watching them. 





HEN she saw him Imogen was con- 

scious of a violent shock. Before she 
had time to try for self-control, she had 
sprung up and gone to the railing. But 
having got there she realized things and 
instinctively began to act. She laid one 
hand on the railing, half turned toward the 
two men behind her and said: 

“Just look at those boys swimming out. 
How I envy them. Can you see them, 
Hugo?” 

“No,” he said. 

His eyes were fastened upon her. And 
Milligan, too, was looking at her with a 
sort of surprised curiosity. Both of them 
had evidently been struck by her impul- 
sive movement, and were wondering what 
was the matter. 

The gramophone went on huskily shriek- 
ing. The fat, soft-looking woman was 
diligent in putting on disk after disk. 
Imogen began to feel confused, as well as 
self-conscious. 

Why was the Jew here? How long had 
he been in Sainte Maxime? What was 
he doing here? It had never occurred to 
her that he might come without a word 
and, having come, might not choose to 
make his arrival known to her immedi- 
ately. Perhaps Peter Kharkoff had been 
here for some days. 

‘“That gentleman over there seems very 
much interested in the bathers, doesn’t 
he, ma’am?”’ 

“‘What gentleman?” she asked, trying 
to speak unconcernedly. 

“‘On the stone jetty, ma’am.”’ 

Milligan pointed, and then Imogen had 
to look again. 

She saw Peter Kharkoff still standing 
in the same place with uncovered head, 
his hands clasped behind him. He seemed 
to be gazing at the boys’ heads creeping 
along the surface of the sea. 

“Very remarkable looking, isn’t he, 
ma’am?”’ Milligan asked. 


““DMEMARKABLE looking? Is he?” 

She stared. The dreadful feeling of 
self-consciousness was still with her. ““Oh— 
why, how extraordinary!” 

““What’s extraordinary ?”’ asked Hugo’s 
strong, gritty voice from the couch. 

““Why, it’s someone I know. Why, it’s 
Mr. Kharkoff!”’ 

The gramophone ceased for a moment, 
then broke out stridently again. 

But Imogen did not hear it now, did 
not know whether it was silent or shriek- 
ing. She turned, she had to turn, to Hugo. 
“Don’t you remember, Hugo, I men- 
tioned ——”” 

“Yes, I remember,” he interrupted her. 
He was staring up at her now, and the ex- 
pression in his eyes was like a challenge. 
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Keep cuts clean 


Trifling wounds heal 
quickly when they are 
properly protected. Dress 
cuts, scratches, bumps, 
bruises and abrasions at 
once with ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Petroleum Jelly. It takes 
away the pain and allows 
nature to do its healing. 


“Vaseline” Jelly has been 
famous for fifty years as 
a remedy for every sort of 
hurt to the skin. Get it 
from your druggist today. 


Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline”. 
It is your protection. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


(Consolidated) 7 
State Street New York 






Write for first 
aid booklet, 
INQUIRE 


aseline 


| REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
PETROLEUM JELLY 




















To keep you lovely 


all day long 


The girl who prides herself on her 
attractiveness calls Bathasweet 
her favorite luxury, not only be- 
cause it entrances her senses, but 
because it adds so greatly to her 
loveliness thruout the day. 


Just a sprinkle of it in her tub, and she 
bathes in water as fragrant as a flower 
garden, and so soft it cleanses the pores 
as no ordinary water can, leaving her 
skin delightfully comfortable, radiantly 
healthyand smooth asvelvet tothe touch. 
Then for the rest of the day an almost 
scentless perfume clings about her, keep- 
ing her always sweet and fresh and lov- 
able. Yet Bathasweet is inexpensive. 25c, 
50c, $1.00 and $1.50 at drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE=A can sent you free if you write us 
C. S. Welch Co., Dept. LH-2,1907 Park Ave., N. Y. 































Feel Well 
and 
Look Well 
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SRCESTER SALT COMPANY | 
‘W YORK CIT iC 
ESSSILVER SPRINGS,NY. g.ECORSE® 
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A Perfect Salt —~ A Natural Tonic 


Todin in our food is a chief support of good health. Its work is to 


destroy body poisons. Without enough iodin we are slow men- 
tally —we have poor color—we have a feeling of fatigue and depres- 
sion—we age early. 

Iodin regularly in small quantities makes for an active body— 
an active mind—a good complexion—a bright eye—signs that the 
body is acting as nature intended it to act. 

The ease with which goiter may be prevented by the use of 
Worcester Iodized Salt has led to widespread demand for this new 
boon to mankind. 

Daily use of Worcester Iodized Salt in cooking and at table 
solves the iodin problem in the family diet. It contains the propor- 
tion of iodin recommended by state boards of health. They advise 
you to use it for all household purposes, year in and year out. 

Worcester Iodized Salt comes to you from the oldest manufacturer of high- 
grade salt. It is the purest salt you can get. It has the free flow of the famous 
Ivory Salt—and its whiteness. It is correctly iodized. The Worcester name for 
highest quality stands behind it. 


Make sure your family gets enough iodin for good health. Ask your grocer for 
Worcester Iodized Salt. 


Write for free sample and booklet on Iodin Health 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY, 71-73 Murray St., Dept. J, New York City 
Works: Silver Springs, N. Y., and Ecorse, Mich. 


WORCESTER 


ma IODIZED SALT 
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She turned her eyes away from his. ‘‘He 
must have arrived here unexpectedly.” 

‘““You didn’t know he was here?”’ 

“No, I didn’t. Of course not.’’ She was 
strong, and she showed it. 

“That’s all right,”’ said Hugo. 

She saw Milligan’s kind face looking 
puzzled and uncomfortable. ‘‘I must go 
and tell Mr. Kharkoff we are here. Ill 
bring him to you, Hugo. I want you to 
know him.” 

“Thanks.” 

And without another word she turned 
and left the two men. 

XX 

S IMOGEN stepped onto the rough 
paving stones of the mole, she felt the 
evening sunshine upon her with gratitude. 
The air was quivering with gold and blue. 
And she felt within her a stir as of hidden 
forces. She looked and saw that Peter 
Kharkoff had turned and was coming to- 
ward her. And suddenly it seemed quite 
simple and natural—this unexpected ap- 
pearance, the long silence which had 
preceded it, this encounter by the sea, 
apparently fortuitous, really perhaps des- 

tined. 

They came together just in front of one 
of the barges loaded with logs of wood. 

And suddenly everything seemed won- 
derfully calm to Imogen in the gold and 
blue of the evening. The church bell 
sounded over the water from Saint Tro- 
pez, and its deep voice was expressive of 
the calm of Nature in this quiet place and 
of the calm which had come back to her. 

‘“‘I was sitting on the terrace and I saw 
you here, so I came across,”’ she said, 
holding out her hand to him. 

He took it gently in his, and let it go 
without definite pressure. 

**When did you come here?”’ she asked. 

“Yesterday,” he said. He looked at her 
calmly with his large, veiled eyes, and she 
felt that he knew all about her, all that she 
had felt, her suffering, her impatience, her 
rebellion, her patience and her recent fierce 
revolt and almost despair since she had 
last seen him. 

‘‘The man I told you about is over there 
on the terrace of that café,” she said. 
“You had my letter, so you know how 
things are between him and me.” 

“Yes. I had it. It was 
very sincere. That letter 
of yours had truth in it.” 


“YT TRIED to be sincere 
when I was writing,” 
she said very simply. 

‘“‘Let us go to your 
friend,” he said. 

They walked slowly 
toward the café. 

“It’s beautiful here,”’ 
Imogen remarked 

‘*The whole world is full 
of beauty.” 

“Ts it? Yes, I suppose 
it is. But sometimes I feel 
the ugliness of the world 
more than the beauty.” 

“Think of the beauty 
more and the ugliness less. 
Then happiness will grow 
in you. You have often 
fought against beauty.” 

“7? ‘How?’ 

“You have often fought against the 
beauty you carry within yourself. You’ve 
been afraid of it, as if it were a wild beast. 
You have even wanted to kill it. But you 
haven’t been able to, because it is in- 
destructible.” 

And then they crossed the white road, 
and she saw Hugo and Milligan. 

Afterward she knew that she had done 
the usual thing, had introduced Hugo 
to Peter Kharkoff, had said who Milligan 
was. And Hugo had muttered something. 
And Milligan had said, ‘‘Good afternoon, 
sir.” And he had given his chair to Peter 
Kharkoff. And then, because of good man- 
ners, he had gone away into the near dis- 
tance among the palm trees, and had left 
the three of them together. 

Peter Kharkoff sat down beside Hugo’s 
couch, and Imogen went into the café to 





ask the soft, fat woman to stop the ac- 
tivities of the gramophone. Imogen paid 
her, and went back to the terrace. 

She found Peter Kharkoff sitting beside 
Hugo in silence. There was something in 
his expression, his attitude, that was both 
intimate and detached. As she looked at 
him, she knew that some of his power came 
from his absolute lack of self-consciousness, 

As she joined them, she looked quickly 
from one to the other, and she felt that 
instantly she called up in Hugo a sudden 
and violent change which she had just, 
but barely, the time to note. It was a 
change, she believed, from a calm akin to 
the calm of the Jew, to the reverse of 
calm, to fever. 

And she knew that she had awakened 
him, and she thought of herself at that 
moment as the unintentional enemy of 
the Jew’s power in him. 

She spoke. She said something. And 
Hugo said something, and then Milligan 
came back from the palm trees, and by 
his manner and look she knew that he 
thought it time for Mr. Dennistone to be 
taken home. 

“We ought to be going, Milligan?” 

“Yes, ma’am, if you’re quite ready.” 

Peter Kharkoff got up. 


HE looked at him. She wanted to ask 

him to leave the Ermitage de Provence, 
to come and stay at the villa. She wanted 
to say that she had expected him to come 
there, that her father, too, had been hoping 
for him But she couldn’t doit. Andina 
moment Hugo’s couch had been got down 
into the road by the sea and was being 
wheeled away slowly by Milligan in the 
direction of the villa. And she and Peter 
Kharkoff were walking behind it. She 
had not asked him to come with them. 
Because of his manner, his coming had 
seemed a matter of course. And she knew 
that he would accompany them as far as 
the villa. 

“‘My father will be very glad to see 
you,” she said. ‘“‘He wants to know you. 
He’s not quite an ordinary man, though 
he isn’t specially clever. He has no am- 
bition. I think he’s a happy man.” 

“There is a great deal of happiness in 
the world,” said Peter Kharkoff. “I have 
heard many people deny the possibility of 
anyone being happy in 
what they call ‘this world.’ 
It is almost impossible to 
be anywhere, and to look 
about you with clear, seeing 
eyes, and not to see the face 
of happiness.” 

“But oh, what a lot of 
unhappiness there is!”’ she 
exclaimed. 

“What is it that has the 
greatest effect upon the life 
of men?” he asked her. 

“The actions of other 
men?” 


“TT IS thought,” he said. 

“You speak of unhap- 
piness. The origin of the 
unhappiness in the world 
lies in thought, in the wrong 
thinking, the evil thinking 
of men. You, for instance, 
think yourself into unhap- 
piness, and your unhappi- 
ness reacts upon that man who loves you, 
and makes him unhappy too. The acci- 
dent which has shattered his physical 
powers has increased the sensitiveness of 
his mind. Have you ever even tried de- 
liberately to think rightly, nobly, glori- 
ously?” 

“TI don’t think I have. I have always 
considered thought as untrammeled and 
almost ungovernable. I believe most peo- 
ple consider it—thought power, I mean— 
very much as I do.” 

They walked on a little way in silence. 

Then she said: “‘Why do you keep an 
hourglass on your table?”’ 

“To remind me that, long as the jour- 
ney seems, the journey is not forever.” 

“You mean the journey of life?”’ 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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UNMATCHED is the feminine 
beauty of America—and for every 
lovely lady whose name is known 
to fame, there are a hundred who 
are never seen in print— and whose 
glories go unsung. 


In this, the land of Beauty, Tre-Jur 
Toiletries have become the Symbol 
of American Charm. 


In their exquisite quality is a magic 
that enhances beauty and preserves it. 
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Tre-Jur Thinest $1. 
Thinest Double $1.50 


Face Powder 
50 Cents 


In gold, in silver, in gun-metal plate, 
you will find an ingenious Compact 
for every need. And if you do not 
know the delightful caress of Tre-Jur 
Face Powder—a new joy awaits you. 


Sold at your favorite store or by mail from 
us. Compact refills are always available. 


House of Tre-Jur, Inc., 19 W. 18th St., N.Y. 
Paris Address—22 Rue La Lande 


TREJUIZ 


FACE POWDERS AND COMPACTS 


Photo by Lumiere, N. Y. 
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Amazing 10-minute test 


ends foot and leg pains 


—or costs you nothing 


Millions have found a new 

way to have strong, normal and 

shapely feet. No more pains and 

aches. We invite you to try it. 

Specialists urge that you do. If 

pains fail to disappear the test 
is free. 


ONCE again science adds joy to living by a new 

discovery. And this discovery is so far- 
reaching that it will benefit no less than twenty 
million people. 


Almost everyone at different times suffers from 
aching, paining feet and legs. Many think their 
pains result from being tired or that they come 
from rheumatism, sciatica or other similar diseases. 
But in thousands of cases there is an even more seri- 
ous cause. Only recently has science discovered it. 


Now for the first time medical authorities are 
realizing how serious foot troubles may become. 
They tell you not to neglect the slightest twinge of 
pain—the symptom with which nature warns you. 


When certain muscles weaken 


The foot is composed of innumerable muscles, 
sensitive nerves and tiny bones. 


The bones are arranged to form two arches. 
One is a hidden arch few people know about, ex- 
tending across the foot from the little to the big 
toes. The other extends along the 








Specialists urge this new scientific way. 
You test it in your own home. 


Make this amazing 10-minute test 





foot from heel to toe composing the 
instep. It is the function of the 
muscles to hold the bones forming 
these arches in place. 


Now, say the specialists, modern 
shoes, and other things too, cause 
the muscles to weaken. As a result 
the bones spread from overstrain 
and arches sag. 

The forward arch falls first, throw- 
ing the entire foot structure out of 








End These Pains 








balance. Then the instep breaks down 
and completely gives way. Bones 
crush delicate blood vessels and sen- 
sitive nerves. Pain is unbearable. 


Science corrects misplacements 
Nature heals and strengthens 
Pains vanish like magic 


Difficult as this might seem to cor- 
rect, science has found a simple yet 
astonishingly effective remedy. To 
strengthen the muscles exercise is 
necessary. So science provides a 
thin, strong, super-elastic band to 





Pains, aches or cramping in 
calf of leg and knee. 


F3 


Pains or aches in ankle, 
heel, arch or instep. 





assist themuscles in holding the bones nai 
in place. It takes the pressure off the : : 
nerves and helps nature strengthen | Pains or cramps in toes, 


the muscles through constant daily 
use. This band is the Jung Arch 
Brace. The secret of its success lies 
in its correct tension, in its scientific 
contour and design. 


Many supports merely offer tem- 
porary relief and tend to further 
weaken the muscles by supplanting 
their natural functions. But this soft, 
pliable band can soon be discarded 





Other Symptoms: 
aching, burning sensations. 
Shooting pains when step- 
ping on uneven surfaces. 
Shoes feel uncomfortable 
and seem too small. Feet 
become sensitive. 


callouses on ball of foot, 
spreading causing bunions. 


Tired, 








entirely, so quickly does it do its 
work. And from the instant you slip it on you can 
dance, run, walk or stand without the slightest pain. 
So light and thin is this band that it can be worn 
withthe sheerest hose, the tightest and most stylish 
high-heeled shoes. Physicians say that it is the one 
scientific way to restore 
the natural structure of 
the foot. They urge you 
to make the test offered 
you here, without delay. 


JUN 
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Over a million men and women are 
enjoying normal, healthy feet as 
strong as an athlete’s. Make the test 
that performed a miracle for them. 


Go to any druggist, shoe dealer or 
chiropodist and be fitted with a pair 
of Jung Arch Braces. Make the free 
test. If not delighted with the in- 
stant and lasting relief, take them 
back and every penny will be re- 
turned. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, we will 
supply you. With a half inch strip of 
paper measure around the smallest 
part of your instep, where forward 
edge of brace i is shown i in the circle 
diagram, or give size and width of 
shoe. 


Mail us this measure. We will 
send you a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces 
(‘“Wonder”’ style). Simply pay the 
postman $1 and postage. 


For people having long or thick 
feet, for stout people or in severe 
cases, we recommend our “ Miracle” 
style, extra wide, $1.50. Wear them 
two weeks. If not delighted, return 
them and we will send every penny 
back immediately. 


Write for this 
Free Book 


Write to us for our free book, 
illustrated with X-ray views of 
feet. Tells all about the cause 
and correction of foot troubles. 
How to stop foot and leg pains. 


© J. A. B. Co. 1926 





GS 
ARCH BRACES 
End foot painsin 10 minutes 





THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO 
132 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces 
in style checked: 


I will pay postman the above price and 
postage. 
I enclose foot measurement. 


isfied, 


PO. 


O Wonder Style, $1.00 
O Miracle Style, $1.50 


My money to be returned if not sat- 
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(Continued from Page 162) 


“No. I mean something vaster than 
that.” 

“What?” 

“T mean the journey of mankind up- 
ward through the centuries, or through 
whatever measurement of time you choose 
to make.”’ 

“Do you really think mankind is as- 
cending?”’ 

“Mankind is ascending. The progress 
may seem very slow to you.” 

“It does.” 

“That does not matter,”’ he said with- 
out irony. 

“No! The seeming to me—that’s of no 
consequence, except to me. If you only 
knew how unim- 
portant I feel.” 


— 


there and heard someone moving about— 
Marfield getting things ready for the night. 

“Well, Hugo! I’ve just come in to say 
good night again.” 

“Good night, Geney,”’ he said. 

She bent down, and took his hand 
gently. ‘‘I hope you’re not tired.” 

“No. Why should I be? What have | 
done to be tired? What do I ever do?” 


HE paused. Then she said: ‘Good 
night.” She did not bend quite down 

to kiss him, as she usually did, now that 
they were engaged. 

As she was about to go, he said ab- 
ruptly: “I say.” 

wt i aed 

“That fellow’s a Jew,” he said. 
Yes." 
“Why didn’t 





“That is a lie of 
the spirit within 
you then.” 

*“How—a lie?” 

“You are im- 
portant, and se- 
cretly you know 
that and generally 
you feel it. It is 
only at moments 
that you feel un- 
important. The 
feeling important 
is the role with 
you and with all 
human beings. 

“And the rea- 
son of that is that 
truth must ex- 
press itself in you 








you tell me?” 

“T thought if I 
did, it might prej- 
udice you against 
him.” 

“Did you think 
I shouldn’t find it 
out?” 

“On; no; 

“Why did he 
come here and not 
tell you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

““It seems a 
deuced odd thing 
todo, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Oh,” she said, 
“so many things 
seem odd, if we 
are hopelessly con- 








and in all human 
beings.” 

A very faint sound came from the 
wheels of Hugo’s couch now and then. 
Suddenly she felt that she and Peter 
Kharkoff were neglecting the crippled man 
who was imprisoned in his infirmity. And 
she made a movement to gotohim. But 
Peter Kharkoff stopped her. 

““No. Leave him alone,”’ he said gently. 
“He needs to be very quiet just now.” 


HEY were very near the gate of the 

villa garden. Milligan wheeled Hugo 
slowly forward, turned the couch to the 
right, disappeared with it into the avenue 
of mimosas. Imogen was alone with Peter 
Kharkoff beside the sea. She saw that his 
eyes were fixed upon a sailing boat, which 
was tacking. 

Presently he stretched out his hand. 
“Your friend’s life seemed like that col- 
ored sail out there, didn’t it? It was 
vivid, glowing, full of warmth and color,” 
he said. ‘‘ And now you think of it as pale, 
like the white sail which the other almost 
effaces. But you are wrong in your 
thought. His life is more vivid now than 
it was when he was always in movement. 
The motion of the body is very little com- 
pared with the activity of the soul.” 

The little sailing boat had been brought 
sharply round to the wind. It was head- 
ing straight for Saint Tropez. ‘In a few 
minutes it will be safe in harbor,”’ he said. 

They turned, crossed the road and went 
into the garden of the villa. 

That evening Peter Kharkoff stayed to 
dine at the villa, and did not leave it to 
walk thence to Sainte Maxime till nearly 
half past eleven. 


HEN he went, Lord Lowrie eagerly 
accompanied him. ‘I like walking at 
night,” he said. “This isn’t politeness, 
Monsieur Kharkoff. It’s a desire for fresh 
air and some more of your company.” 
Imogen saw them start off together. 
Then she went up to Hugo’s sitting room, 
meaning to bid him a second good night 
and to—what else? She had the feeling 
that he hadn’t gone to bed yet. And she 
was right. For when she tapped at the 
door, immediately she heard his strong 
voice inside. 
“Come in.” 
She opened the door and went in. 
She found Hugo lying on his couch near 
the open window. The door into his bed- 
room was open, too, and she saw a light 


ventional. But he 

isn’t conventional. 
He does things in his own way. And he 
chose to come like that. Good night. 
Sleep well.” 

And then she went quickly out of the 
room and downstairs. She meant to wait 
up till her father came back. While she was 
thinking about her father, she saw a dark, 
shadowy figure quite near to her. Then 
she heard a sound of steps and Lord Lowrie 
walked briskly up. 

“Waiting up for me, Imogen?” 

“For you and the night, old papa. I’m 
so glad there isn’t a strong moon.”’ 

“That friend of yours brings out the 
essence of things. He contains an influence 
which elicits. I’m sure you feel tonight 
more keenly than you usually do, because 
he has been here. He has a similar effect 
upon me.” 

“Do you like him?” 

Before Lord Lowrie replied, the bell of 
Saint Tropez sounded on the other side 
of the gulf in the first stroke of midnight. 


HE voice of the bell ceased, and after 

a moment Lord Lowrie said: ‘‘ DoI like 
him? Like is one of the weakest of words. 
I really can’t dignify it by applying it as 
an expression of my feelings about Mon- 
sieur Kharkoff. It’s a sensation I have 
never had before with any man. And yet 
he’s totally unlike all the so-called ex- 
ceptional men I’ve met up to now, the big 
mediums, the big Theosophists. Even in 
India, where I’ve met some amazing peo- 
ple, I’ve never met his like. And yet he 
claims to have no peculiar powers. In 
fact, he lays no claims, is totally without 
pretension. But his personality—that’s a 
different matter. That claims you silently.” 

They turned in at the gate and walked 
up the drive in silence. 

When they reached the house, Lord 
Lowrie stopped. ‘‘That’s an extraordin- 
ary man. I know it because, since I’ve 
been with him, the night seems different 
to me. I look at the night with different 
eyes, feel it in a different way from my 
usual, humdrum, stupid old-man way. 
The darkness is a new darkness to me. 
Even the stars aren’t as they were.” 

He stood very still, and she stood still 
with him. 

Then he said: 
tomorrow.” 

And they went into the house. 


“He'll be here again 


(Continued in the March Home Journal) 
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‘Wherever my recipes Say SEEDED raisins 
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write Puffed S$ un-Maids there” 


SARAH TYSON RORER 





Sun-Maid announced its latest con 
tribution to Raisin Cookery—a 
wholly new form of seeded raisin. 
A seeded raisin that wasn't sticky! 
A seeded raisin with all the flavor of 
the Muscat grape! 

And what a wave of applause swept 
over the country! 

For every housewife had recipes call- 
ing for seeded raisins. Essential in the 
most festive dishes, their rich Muscat 
flavor. Here was that flavor at its fullest. 


Finer flavor! A new convenience! 


And here were seeded raisins really con- 
venient to use. Always there had been 
the bother of picking them apart. Puffed 
Sun-Maids were ready to use as they 
came from the package. 

In the thousands of letters Sun-Maid 
received came one from Mrs. Sarah Ty- 
son Rorer. “I wish I knew the names of 
all the women who use my cook books,” 
she said. ““I should like to tell them this: 
Wherever my recipes say seeded raisins, 
write Puffed Sun-Maids there.” 


So different from the old kind 


Once you try Puffed Sun-Maids you will 
ever again be satisfied with the old kind 
of seeded raisins. 

From our finest Muscat grapes they 
“ome—large, white grapes, so tender- 
skinned, so bursting full of sweetness 

.ey must be left clustered in the vine- 
yards till the sun has cured them into 
vaisins. 

By an exclusive patented process the 
seeds are extracted without crushing the 
\isins or causing the juice to run, as in 
ordinary seeded raisins. 

Hence, Puffed Sun-Maids are larger, 
plumper. And they are more savory, be- 
cause they retain more of the natural 
‘Tuit sugar. You will notice the differ- 
ence in every dish—a richer flavor, a 
fuller fragrance. 


en 


Prin. Philadelphia School of Domestic Science. Author: “Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book” and 16 other well-known works 







They aren't sticky! And they carry 
all the flavor of the Muscat grape! 


Whole, untorn, they make more tempt- 
ing the dishes you serve. Yet, if you do 
want to cut them for pound cakes or 
fillings, you can do it, oh, so easily— 
with scissors. 

For pies and cakes and puddings; for 
breads and sauces and candies, you will 


find Putfed Sun-Maids the best and most 






















$2,400.00 IN CASH PRIZES. 
Every month now women are winning big cash prizes in Sun-Maid's 
unique Raisin Cookery Contest. Get in. Hurry the coupon for details 


SUN-MAID 


SEEDLESS RAISINS 
in the red carton 
PUFFED [SEEDED] 
in the blue carton 


convenient seeded raisins you ever used. 

Ask your grocer for a package of 
Puffed Sun-Maid raisins today. They 
cost no more. Try them tonight in 
this wonderful Rice Pudding of Mrs. 
Rorer'’s. 

You can have it ready for the oven, 
five, probably ten, minutes sooner than 





ever you've made a pudding with seeded 
raisins. 

And what a taste revelation you'll 
have—rice pudding with all the flavor 
of Muscat grapes! 


Mrs. Rorer’s latest pudding recipe 


Wash four tablespoons of rice in cold 
water, put into a baking dish with one 
quart of milk; add three tablespoons of 
sugar and one-fourth package of Puffed 
Sun-Maid raisins. Cook in the oven 
until rice seems to come to the top, stir- 
ring down the “crust” two or three 
times. Serve cold. Made carefully, this 
pudding is creamy, not thick. If too 
thick, you have cooked it too long. 


Also from Sun-Maid come the 
finest SEEDLESS raisins 


Just as the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California now offer you the perfect 
seeded raisins so do they supply the 
finest seedless raisins, clean, uniform, full- 
flavored. 

In buying Sun-Maids—Puffed in the 
blue carton, Seedless in the red carton 
—you get the product of these 17,000 
cooperating California growers who for 
years have set the raisin quality stand- 
ard of the world. 


“Famous Cooks’ Recipes” — free 


Just how America’s most noted cooking 
authorities use Sun-Maids to make new 
food treats is told in a 32-page booklet 
recently published. We'll gladly mail 
you a copy free—just send this coupon. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, 
Fresno, California. 





Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, 
Dept. A-102, Fresno, California 

Please send me details of the Raisin 
Cookery Competition. Also free copy 
of “Famous Cooks’ Recipes for Raisin 
Cookery.” 














Some use the recipes that have 
been handed down in the family 
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“T’se in town, Honey!” 


2? Some follow cook books in 


making pancakes 


America’s most popular pancake 
recipe—Aunt Jemima’s own ingre- 
dients, ready-mixed 


Which do you use ? Which are your friends using ? 


Have you ever asked your friends about their 
pancake recipes? 

Some, you will find, are following their own, 
handed down in the family. Some are depend- 
ing on cook books. What will surprise you 
most will be to discover how many are in a 
third, large group, all using the same, particular 
recipe—one perfected years ago by a plantation 
mammy. 

Women who take pride in their cooking are 
always on the alert to try a better recipe. That 
is why so many millions have turned to Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. 

The wonderful flavor of the pancakes that 
made Aunt Jemima famous years ago, depends 
upon two things: first upon her recipe itself; 
second upon the exact nature of her ingredients. 


America’s most famous recipe 


About the names of Aunt Jemima’s ingredients 
there is no secret. .We print them on every 





Light, fragrant waffles! Delicious 
muffins! They can be made easily 
and quickly with Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour. See the simple 
recipes on the back of the package 


package. But some of her special flours cannot 
be bought in stores today. These we grind 
with machinery built for the purpose. 


We bring you her own ingredients just as she 
proportioned them. We offer you ready-mixed, 
a recipe that cannot be found in cook books. 


When you use Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
you will know that you are following America’s 
most popular recipe. There is ”o other way to 


get light, tender pancakes just like Aunt Jemi-— 


ma’s with that matchless plantation flavor. 


So quick, so easy— 


In less than a minute-you can prepare the bat- 
ter for these light, delicious pancakes. Simply 
add a cup of water (or milk) to every cup of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour—and stir. 


Not until you have yourself tasted these 
cakes, not until you have seen with your own 
eyes what new cheer they bring at table, can 






you realize fully how tempting that plantation 
flavor really is. Don’t wait longer to test Aunt 
Jemima’s recipe—her own ingredients ready- 
mixed. Ask your grocer today for a package of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour or use the coupon 
below to send for a sample. Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Special Offer 


Let us send you sample packages of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour and of Aunt Jemima Prepared 
Buckwheat Flour together with a recipe booklet tell- 
ing how to make many delightful dishes, new and 
old. Just mail the coupon below with 6c in stamps 
or coin (to cover cost of special packaging and 
mailing). If you want the jolly family of four rag 
dolls, too—Aunt Jemima and Uncle Mose (each 


15 inches tall), little Wade and Diana—printed 


in bright colors, ready to cut out and stuff—send 
30c in stamps on coin. 


USE THIS COUPON 


(Please wrap coins to prevent cutting 
through envelope) 


Aunt Jemima Mitts Company 
Dept. 1-L 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Enclosed find.................:000 cents for which please send me 


O Sample pee of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt Jemima 


Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe booklet; 
0 Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 


(Please print name and address plainly) 
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improve. Already she’s heard this village 
gossip about you. For she asked me straight 
out. I told her no, that you had your choice 
and took it. She wants to help you, and says 
we are arch plotters. 

I must close now, but it’s hard. Don’t let 
anything keep you from coming. Even if you 
haven’t been as—as g as you might be, 
come anyway. I’m quite capable of riding 
out to Forlorn River. With love, 

HETTIE. 


Folding Hettie’s letter, Ben went into 
the cabin. “‘Modoc, saddle the gray,’’ he 
said shortly. 

The Indian laid down pan and dishcloth 
and abruptly glided out. Nevada looked 
up quickly from his task, searching Ben’s 
face. ‘Bad news, pard?”’ he queried. 

“Yes. Hettie says mother is— 
is failing, and I must come in to 


C forlorn ‘River 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Back to the tomboy days for Ina!” 
she thought as she got up on the right side 
of the bed. “I'll slide down the haymow 
with Dall. I'll fish and ride and swim 
with Marvie. How keen he was to ask me 
that! And Ben Ide? Not a letter from 
him all these years. Dear old Ben! They 
wrote me he had gone to the bad. I never 
believed it. Ben was queer, not like the 
other boys, but he was good. Has he 
forgotten me? Ben was a year younger 


Marvie. Has dad any saddle horses?” 
“‘Say, where have your eyes been?” 
demanded the boy. ‘‘Pasture’s full of 
horses. So’s the corral and barn. An’ 
the cowboys tell me paw has ranches full 
of horses. He’s gone in with a big horse 
dealer, Less Setter, who has outfits all 
over the country. I’ve got two horses. 
Dall has a pony. Bob an’ Fred have a 
whole string. Just you tell paw you want 
California Red, an’ see what happens.” 

“Who's California Red?” asked Ina 
with interest. ‘‘Is he a cowboy or a 
horse?” 

“*He’s a wild stallion, the swiftest an’ 
beautifulest ever heard of. Red as fire! 
Too smart for all the wild-horse hunters.” 

“Well, then, just for fun I'll 
tell dad I want California Red— 





see her,” returned Ben, getting 
down his spurs and chaps. With 
bowed head he slouched to the 
bed, dragging his chaps and drop- 
ping the clinking spurs, and sat 
down heavily. 
“Ben, it’s tough news,” said | 
Nevada, with swift hand going to | 
Ben’s shoulder. ‘But your moth- 
er’s not old. Seein’ you will cheer | 
her. She’ll get well. Don’t be | 
downcast, Ben.” | 
“If I only had in me what | 
Hettie believes,’’ muttered Ben 
thickly. He flung his chaps on 
and buckled them with shaking 
hands. : 


“DEN, I felt this comin’ to us 
six months back,” said Ne- 
vada. “I tell you our luck has 
changed. You ride in to see your | 
mother an’ sister. While you’re | 
gone, I’ll do a heap of thinkin’. | 
But come back tomorrow night.” | 
“What’ll you think so hard | 
about?”’ asked Ben curiously. 
“Wal, most about California 
Red,” replied Nevada. ‘‘ Ben, that 
red-skinned mustang has win- 
tered over here at Mule Deer 
Lake.” 





Ann Rutledge 


(Lincoln’s Lost Love —1835) 


By Epwin MarkHam 


HE came like music. When she went 
A silence fell upon the man. 
Death took the sun away with her— 
Ann Rutledge—deathless Ann. 


She left upon his life a light, 


A music sounding through his years, 


A spirit singing through his toils, 
A memory in his tears. 


She was the dream within his dream; 


And when she turned and went away, 


She took the romance from the night, 
The rapture from the day. 


But from her beauty and her doom 
A man rose merciful and just; 

And a great People still can feel 
The passion of her dust. 


to see what happens.” 


T WAS Kate who broke up this 

conversation and hurried Mar- 
vie and Dall to get ready for 
school. Ina went out with them, 
and made them let her ride as far 
as the end of the lane, to their 
immense delight. 

Ina lingered in the grove of 
pines and maples that happily had 
not been touched in the improve- 
| ment of Tule Lake Ranch. A 
| prolonged walk brought her at 
| length to the picturesque old cor- 
| ral and barn, which, strange to 
| . note, had not been altered with 
| the advent of newer structures. 
| Hart Blaine had, unconsciously 
} perhaps, preserved some of the 
| old atmosphere of Tule Lake 
Ranch. 
| She espied her father’s tall, 
spare form, not quite familiar in 
severe shiny black. She remem- 
bered him in soiled overalls and 
top-boots. 

He was bareheaded now, and 
his gray locks waved in the breeze. 
He was talking to a man seated 
in a buckboard, holding the reins 
of a spirited team. 








“‘Nevada!”’ exploded Ben, sud- 
denly transfixed. 

“It’s a fact, unless all them cowmen was 
lyin’. Red is pretty darn smart. We 
thought he was rangin’ round the Lava 
Beds an’ Modoc Caves, where there was 
so many wild hosses, or else over in that 
big country east of Wild Goose Lake. But 
the son of a gun wasn’t ten miles from here 
all winter.” 

“You and Modoc ride over to Mule 
Deer Lake tomorrow,” suggested Ben. 

“Shore will. I hate to tell you, Ben, but 
there’ll likely be more’n one outfit after 
California Red from now on. One of them 
new-rich lake ranchers, Blaine it was, has 
offered ten thousand dollars for California 
Red, sound an’ well-broke.” 

“Blaine!” ejaculated Ben in amaze. 
“That’s Hart Blaine. He’s a neighbor of 
my father’s. Ten thousand dollars! Why, 
he used to be so stingy he wouldn’t give a 
boy an apple out of his orchard. What 
could Blaine want that wild horse for?”’ 

“Oh, any rancher would go broke for 
Red,” rejoined Nevada. ‘‘Some cowboy 
said Less Setter offers more than ten thou- 
sand. But the fellows at Hammell reckon 
Blaine wants California Red for his 
daughter.” 

The idea struck Ben strangely. Cali- 
fornia Red, that wild, fleet, sorrel mustang, 
for sweet little Ina Blaine! Yet Ina Blaine 
was the only person Ben could have al- 
lowed to possess the great stallion, even 
in thought. California Red was his, by 
right of discovery—for Ben had been the 
first to see the red-flashing colt in the 
sage—and by years of watching and striv- 
ing. UW 


ONK! honk! honk! The coarse, wild 

notes pierced Ina Blaine’s slumbers. 
She opened her eyes, and in the dim room, 
with cool, gray dawn at the window, she 
did not at once recognize where she was. 
“Oh, wild geese!” she cried out. ‘Oh, 
I’m home—home!” 


than Archie. He’s twenty-four now. 
Quite a man! Five years didn’t make 
such a difference when I was fifteen.”’ 

Ina was curled up ina big chair before 
the sitting-room fire, and was about to give 
herself up to the pleasure of retrospection 
when Dall came bounding in, pursued by 
Marvie. The sight of Ina interrupted 
hostilities. Dall was a gawky, growing 
girl of twelve, and Marvie a handsome, 
open-faced lad of fourteen, tow-headed 
and blue-eyed, as were all the Blaines, ex- 
cept Ina. 

In due time the oldest girl, Kate, came 
down, wearing a dress rather unsuited to 
morning, Ina thought, and certainly not 
becoming. Kate Blaine was twenty-two, 
tall and spare, resembling her mother 
somewhat, but sharper of face and eye. 
She had not manifested any great delight 
in Ina’s return. 


“f ARVIE, you an’ Dall needn’t eat 
Ina,” said Kate witha sniff. ‘‘She’s 
home for good. An’ masays you’re to hurry 
up with breakfast, or be late for school.’ 
Ina followed them into the dining room, 
where Mrs. Blaine was waiting. It wasa 
cheerful, sunny room, well appointed, 
though elaborate for a rancher’s home. 

‘‘Where’s dad and the boys?” asked 
Ina as she seated herself. 

“Bob an’ Fred have early breakfast 
with the cowhands,”’ replied Mrs. Blaine, 
then added reluctantly, ‘‘an’ sometimes 
your father does too.” 

“Ina, we ride in a buggy to school,” 
announced Dall. 

“T used to have to walk,”’ declared Ina. 

‘‘ Aw, I like the ridin’, but I hate the 
hitchin’ up,” said Marvie. “Say, Ina, 
paw let’s me-have the horse and buggy 
on Saturdays. Day after tomorrow is 
Saturday.” 

“T’ll go anywhere with you,” replied 
Ina. ‘‘I want to ride horseback, too, 


They did not observe Ina’s 
approach. 

: tell you, Setter, it’s a deal I 
don’t like,” her father was saying impa- 
tiently as Ina approached. 

Then the man in the buckboard sat up 
quickly and Blaine turned to see Ina. His 
seamed, hard face lost its cragginess in a 
smile of surprise, love, pride. 

“Hello, dad,”’ she said gayly. “I’m pok- 
ing around to see what you’ve done to my 
Tule Lake Ranch.” 

““Mawnin’, lass,” he replied, extending 
his long arm. He had big gray eyes, still 
keen, a hooked nose like the beak of an 
eagle, and a large mouth, showing under a 
grizzled mustache. 

“Tna, this is one of my pardners, Less 
Setter, from Nevada,” went on Blaine. 

Then he faced the man, drawing Ina 
forward with his arm round her shoulder. 
““My blue-ribbon lass, just home from 
school.” 

“Proud to meet you, Miss Ina,” re- 
turned Setter gallantly, with a gloved 
hand touching his sombrero. - 

As Ina acknowledged the introduction 
she looked up into a yellow-bearded mask 
of a face, with almond-shaped, heavily 
lidded eyes. She felt instant distrust of 
her father’s partner. 


“c 


UDDENLY Marvie’s talk about horses 

flashed into her mind, and she grasped 
with relief at something to say. “Dad, I 
want a saddle horse,” she said brightly, 
turning to him. 

“Lass, I don’t recollect you bein’ keen 
over any kind of horses,’ observed her 
father. 

““We were very poor,” she said softly. 

“Wal, my daughter, we’re not poor 
now, an’ if you wani the best hoss in all 
this country, you’ve only to say so.” 

“Dad, I want California Red,’”’ she re- 
joined swiftly. 


(Continued on Page 169) 


Why 
bother to melt 
shortening? 


Think of the number of rec- 
ipes which ordinarily call for a 
melted shortening — 


CORNBREAD 
GINGERBREADS MUFFINS 
CRULLERS 
PUDDINGS WAFFLES 
GRIDDLE CAKES 
PANCAKES BUCKWHEAT CAKES 
WHITE SAUCES AND 
GRAVIES 


And everyone is familiar with 
using butter or some other melted 


shortening to enrich vegetables 


and soups. 


Isn’t it a waste of time and effort 
to melt a hard fat, when Wesson 
Oil is a liquid, all ready for use—es- 
pecially since Wesson Oil is a good- 


to-eat fat and a choice salad oil? 


Wesson 
Oil 








REAL VALUE! 


PACKAGE makes 


different DESSERTS 
or SALADS each enough | for 


delightful SERVINGS 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


Recipes in every package.... buy a 
package from your grocer today 
and try a recipe tomorrow! Write 
for our two Recipe Books—free, if 
you mention your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
113 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
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No cteam actually transforms the skin— 


No cosmetics successfully conceal its blemishes 


‘But scientific care can help 
your skin to function happily, 
and so develop and preserve for 
you the lovely characteristics 
of a naturally clear fresh skin 


A LOVELY SKIN is, prosaically, a layer of 
active tissues. It excretes certain wastes 
through the pores. It must be fed, else it 
becomes too relaxed and impoverished to 
work. And it must keep working, else the 
wastes pile up and mar the skin with 
blemishes, coarse pores and sallowness. 
Correct care of the skin means simply 
keeping the skin cells beautifully busy. 


The Elizabeth Arden Treatment is based 
on three fundamental steps: Cleansing, 
Toning and Nourishing. Cleansing—with 
pure melting Venetian Cleansing Cream—to 
dislodge all those impurities which clog 
the pores and cause blackheads and coarse- 
ness. Toning—with Ardena Skin Tonic and 
Special Astringent—to close the mouths of 
the pores, tone and firm the skin, and 
keep the circulation through the skin tis- 
sues brisk and active. Nourishing—with 
Orange Skin Food or the delicate Velua Cream 
—to keep every skin cell full and firm, 
and so prevent or correct the wrinkles 
and lines of impoverished tissues. 


Follow the same three steps in your Self 
Treatments at home. Just a few minutes 
each night and morning, using the correc- 
tive Preparations and method developed 
byElizabeth Arden, will accomplish won- 
derful results for you. 


oO 


Write for a copy of “THe QuEsT OF THE BEAUTIFUL,” 
Elizabeth Arden’s book on the correct care of the 
skin according to her scientific method: 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
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PALM BEACH: Via Mizner 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 


PattinG with Ardena Skin Tonic brings quick circulation through the skin tissues 
and so keeps the skin clear and fine, the contour firm and smooth 


ELIZABETH ARDEN recommends these Preparations for your care of theskin at home: 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes all im- 
purities from the pores. Cleanses thoroughly, 
and soothes the skin, leaving it soft and recep- 
tive. Use night and morning and always after 
exposure. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, firms and 
clarifies the skin. A gentle bleach and astringent, 
to be used with and after Cleansing Cream. 85¢, 
$2, $3.75, $4.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Keeps the skin 
full and firm, rounds out wrinkles and lines. Ex- 
cellent fora thin, lined or aging face, and as a pre- 
ventive of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin food 
for sensitive skins. Keeps the skin soft and 
smooth. Recommended also for a full face, as it 
nourishes without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Muscle Oil. A soothing and pene- 
trating oil, rich in the elements which restore 
sunken tissues or flabby muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and firms 
the tissues, tightens the skin. Important for the 
treatment of a fallen contour or flabby neck. 
$2.25, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream. A greaseless astringent 
cream which closes open pores, corrects their lax- 
ness and refines the coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Amoretta Cream. An exquisite pro- 
tective cream, gives a smooth natural bloom to 
the skin. Prevents roughness and chapping. A 
becoming powder foundation. $1, $2. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb quality, 
fine, pure, adherent. I[/lusion, (a peach blend), 
Rachel, Ocre, Minerva and White. $3. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
WASHINGTON : 1147 Connecticut Ave. 





PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1926 
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(Continued from Page 167) 


“What! That wild stallion?’ ejacu- 
lated Blaine in amaze. “‘ Why, lass, all the 
hoss outfits in three states have swallowed 
the dust of that sorrel.” 

‘Oh, he must be grand !”’ exclaimed Ina. 

“California Red is yours, Ina, if he can 
be caught,” replied her father. y, 

“He can be, I reckon,” said Setter, 
meditatively. “‘There’s only a few outfits 
after him. That is, they claim to be wild- 
horse hunters, but it’s only a blind to hide 
their thieving of cattle and range horses. 
Hall an’ his outfit are workin’ close to Sil- 
ver Meadow now. Probably the 
only hunters really chasin’ Red 
are this Ide boy an’ his 
pards. They’re leanin’ to 
crooked deals, too, 
but ——”’ 

“Ide!” interrupted 
Ina. “Do you mean 
Ben Ide?” 

‘‘Yes, his name’s 
Ben,” replied Setter. 

“You lie! Ben Ide is 
no horse thief,” flashed Ina 
hotly. 

“It’s too bad, Miss Ina,” said 
Setter. ‘‘I’m sorry I was the one to 
hurt your feelin’s. But it does appear your 
boy schoolmate has gone to the bad.” 

Ina turned her back upon Setter, sud- 
denly gripped by an unfamiliar fury and 
pain. Surprise at these feelings had a part 
in her agitation. ‘“‘Dad,” she said, striv- 
ing to hide it, “‘has any—any dishonest 
thing ever been traced to Ben Ide?”’ 


bec there’s been a lot of talk,” re- 
plied her father. ‘Soon after you left 
home Ben took to the hills, crazy about 
wild hosses. Amos Ide, if you remember, 
was a religious man, an’ I reckon Ben rep- 
resented to him somethin’ you do to me. 
Anyway Amos couldn’t break the boy, 
make him settle down to work. They had 
a final quarrel. Ben’s been gone ever 
since. I’ve never seen him, though others 
have. Mrs. Ide takes it hard, they say. 
I drop in to see them now an’ then. But 
Ben’s name ain’t never mentioned. The 
last two years we’ve begun to run cattle 
out in the valleys an’ flat along Forlorn 
River. Ben lives over there. An’ a good 
many cattle an’ hosses have—wal, disap- 
peared. So Ben had worse said about him. 
But I can’t say anythin’ has ever been 
proved.” 

Setter flicked the ashes from his cigar, 
and then bent his inscrutable, colorless 
eyes upon Ina. “‘ Any man is known by the 
company he keeps,”’ he asserted. “‘ Young 
Ide lives with a renegade Modoc Indian, 
an’ a cowboy who was run out of Nevada 
for bein’ a horse thief.” 

The pointed positiveness of the man 
struck Ina strangely, even while his in- 
formation made her heart sink. She stared 
at him until his cool assurance seemed 
slightly to change. Forced to accept ac- 
cusing statements, she was unconsciously 
peering, with a woman’s strange incon- 
Sistency, at a man whose face and voice 
and look struck antagonism from her. 
“Dad, what Mr. Setter said does not 
strike me quite right,” shedeclared frankly. 
“It makes me remember Ben Ide more 
than I thought I did. Dad, I don’t believe 
Ben would steal to save his life. How 
could any boy change so in a few years?” 
Then she deliberately faced her father’s 
new partner. “‘Mr. Setter, if I remember 
Ben Ide at all you will have to prove 
what you say. I shall certainly see him 
and tell him.” 

“Go in the house,” ordered Blaine 
harshly. 

Ina walked away with her head high 
and face burning, and it was certain that 
she looked straight at the cowboys. 


III 


JNA spent the rest of the morning under 
+ the pine tree and applied some solid 
thought to the problem which confronted 
her. She had lunch alone with her mother. 


ate had gone to Hammell with Mr. 
Blaine, 
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*‘Mother, tell me about the Ides,” Ina 
said after a while. 

“Well, I’m sorry to say the Blaines and 
the Ides are not the neighbors they used 
to be,” replied Mrs. Blaine reflectively. 
“‘T reckon it’s your father’s fault. Amos 
Ide has made money, but it’s never got 
him anywhere. He thinks we’re stuck up. 
Mrs. Ide these late years has kept more 
to herself. 

“‘She used to go to church regular. But 
since the parson preached about prodigal 
sons she has stayed away. I haven’t been 
over there in ages. But I’ve seen Hettie. 
She has grown up.” 

“‘How about Ben?” inquired Ina. 
“‘He’s a wild-horse hunter now, 
the cowboys say.” 

“*Sort of a—an outcast, isn’t 
he?” went on Ina. 

“The story goes that 

Amos Ide gave Ben a 
choice between plowin’ 
fields an’ livin’ his wild 
life in the hills. Ben 
preferred to leave home. 

It was hard on his 
mother.” 

Ina decided to go over and 
call on Mrs. Ide and Hettie that 

very afternoon. Once upon a time 
there had been a well-trodden path be- 
tween Tule Lake Ranch-and the farm of 
the Ides. Ina observed that it had been 
plowed up in places and fenced in others. 
She would take the lane out to the road, 
and upon her return wait for Dall and 
Marvie to pick her up on their way home 
from school. 

There was a clean footpath along one 
side of the lane, and when Ina started 
down it she found herself facing the Sage 
Mountains, far across the level lake basin 
land, and the bulge of red rocky ground 
beyond. 

Before she realized it she had come to 
the Ide farm. The same old barred gate! 
The untrimmed hedge! The green, shady 
yard and the lane that led into the old 
house seemed exactly to fit her expecta- 
tions. Ina crossed the wide porch and 
knocked on the door. 


T OPENED at once, revealing a pleas- 

ant faced girl with fine blue eyes and 
curly hair. She had freckles that Ina re- 
membered. She wore a gingham apron; 
her sleeves were rolled up to firm round 
elbows; in one hand she held a broom. 
For a moment she stared at Ina. 

‘“‘Hettie, don’t you know me?” asked 
Ina. 

“‘I—I do and I don’t,” gasped the girl, 
with her face lighting. 

“T’m Ina Blaine.” 

“‘Oh—of course—I knew you were, but 
you're so different, so—so changed and 
lovely,” replied Hettie in charming con- 
fusion. ‘‘We heard you were home. I’m 
glad to see you. Come in. Mother is 
here.” ; 

They entered the large sitting room, 
which stirred in Ina the same memories 
as had the first sight of the yard outside. 

‘‘Mother,”’ announced Hettie to the 
sad, sweet-faced woman who rose from 
beside a table, ‘‘this is Ina Blaine, come 
to call on us the very next day after she 
got home.” 

“Ina Blaine!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Ide in a 
slightly quavering voice, making haste to 
adjust her spectacles. ‘“‘I ought to re- 
member. That name is as familiar as 
Hettie’s. So you are Ina! I wouldn’t 
have known you. Welcome home to Tule 
Lake, my dear. It was like you to come 
tous at once. I told them last night you’d 
never change.” 

“Oh, I’m changed, grown up, Mrs. 
Ide,” replied Ina, taking the proffered 
hand, and then yielding to a warm im- 
pulse she kissed the faded cheek. ‘‘ But 
I’m happy to be home.”’ 

Ina talked for an hour, telling all about 
her school life, and just touching at the 
end on her arrival home. 

“Are you going to be friends with us?” 
inquired Mrs. Ide gravely. 

“‘Same as I used to be,” replied Ina 
with feeling. 
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that removes all dirt, grime and 

germ-laden accumulations in 
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ODERN beauty science has found 

a new way to remove cold cream 

. a different way from any you have 
ever known. 


It will prove that no matter how care- 
fully you have used cleansing cream, you 
have never removed it thoroughly from 
your skin .. . have never removed it, and 
its germ-laden accumulations, in gentle 
safety to your skin. 


Just use the coupon. A 7-day supply 
will be given you without charge. 


What it is 
The name is KLEENEX .. . a totally 


new kind of material developed in con- 
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care, solely for the removal of cleansing 
cream. 


It is the first absorbent made for this 
purpose. There is no other like it. 


It banishes the soiled towel method that 
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of fibre and paper substitutes with a soft- 
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By removing ALL dirt and grime, it 
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It combats skin and nose oiliness. For 
they often come from cold cream left in 
the skin. That’s why you must powder 
now so frequently—why, too, imperfec- 
tions often come. 


This new way corrects those conditions. 
One day’s use will prove its case beyond 
doubt. 
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cant come 


when breathing 
passages are strong 
and vigorous 


This alkaline antiseptic 
strengthens nose and 
throat. 


A-cHoo-0! 

This is nature’s warning that a 
cold is on the way. That sneeze 
tells you that you have been neg- 
lecting a very important duty— 
the regular, systematic care of 
your nose, mouth and throat. 

Start working on a cold even 
before you get one. Thousands of 
people have learned what a bless- 
ing it is to go through the winter 
without a cold. It is just as easy 
for you to enjoy the same glorious 
immunity. 

Glyco-Thymoline, used morning 
and evening in an atomizer, nasal 
douche, or as a gargle, strengthens 
the delicate lining of your nose, 
mouth and throat. It washes the 
membrane clear of dust and irri- 
tants that form weak spots in the 
tissue. It is chiefly at these irri- 
tated places that the germs of cold 
and sore throat make their attack. 

Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline 
prevents these weak spots from 
forming. The moment you begin 
using it, the dry, irritated surfaces 
commence to disappear. 


Why it heals 


Glyco-Thymoline is an alkaline 
antiseptic, the ideal kind for coun- 
teracting acid irritations of the 
mucous membrane. Any doctor 
will tell you that the most effec- 
tive healing agents for infections 


For the throat, gargle 
or spray with Glyco- 
Thymoline morning 
and evening every 
day. 





For thorough cleansing of 
the nasal passage, use in 
an atomizer or nasal 
douche, or simply snuff up 
the nose. 
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Colds 


Two minutes a day keeps 
a cold away. Add precious 
hours of health and com- 
fort by regular use of this 
pleasant preventive 





of the mucous membrane are a/ka- 
line. The reason is that alkaline 
solutions are especially cleansing 
and counteract acid conditions. 

Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the 
irritated or congested membrane 
thoroughly. It removes excess mu- 
cus. It washes away the germs and 
objectionable matter that the mu- 
cus contains. At the same time 
the antiseptic properties make it 
hard for germs to multiply. 


Doctors prescribe it 


For thirty years doctors have rec- 
ommended and prescribed Glyco- 
Thymoline both for the relief of 
colds and as a preventive. 


Enjoy greater freedom from 
colds. Get a bottle of Glyco- 
Thymoline. Use it twice daily ac- 
cording to the instructions in the 
package. It has an agreeable taste. 
It refreshes. It soothes. 


And, what is most important, it 
keeps the membrane of nose, mouth 
and throat in sound, vigorous con- 
dition. Thus it gives you added 
days of precious health and comfort. 


Glyco-Thymoline is sold by 
druggists everywhere. It comes in 
three sizes: 3-ounce, 6-ounce, and 
1-pound bottles. 
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361 Pearl Street, Dept. 4-C 2 
New York City 


Send me free of charge a trial bottle of Glyco- 
Thymoline. 
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“Your father will not like that, Ina. 
He is a hard man, as hard in some ways as 
Amos Ide.”’ 

“We have already clashed,”’ said Ina 
naively, “‘to my discomfiture.” 

*“Mother, Ina’s as spunky as when she 
used to quarrel with Ben,” spoke up 
Hettie impulsively. 

Ina regretted the reference to Ben, for 
she knew she must say something about 
him and was at a loss. “ Yes, I remember 
Ben and our quarrels,’’ she replied simply. 
“Tt would be nice to—to talk over old 
times, but we’ll leave that till another 
day. Good-by, Mrs. Ide. I shall come 
to see you often. Hettie, will you walk 
down the lane with me? I’m going to 
meet Marvie and Dall.” 

Once out of the house, Ina felt the con- 
straint that bound Hettie as well as her- 
self. She would make an end of that. 
Suddenly turning to face Hettie, she said 
bluntly, “‘Now tell me about Ben.” 


ETTIE turned so pale that the freckles 

stood out prominently upon her face, 
and her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ You’ve 
heard ?’”’ she asked huskily. 

“*A lot of gossip,”’ replied Ina. ‘‘I don’t 
believe a single word of it. Hettie, tell 
me the truth.” 

“Oh, Ina, that’s so good of you,” burst 
out Hettie. ‘‘There’s not so much to tell. 
Ben loved the wild country and wild 
horses. He couldn’t help it. Father 
drove him away from home, made an 
outcast of him. All kinds of lies have been 
flying around about Ben. Of late, since 
that man Setter came to Tule Lake, 
they’re growing worse.” 

“Have your family lost faith in Ben?”’ 

“Yes, all except mother. But it’s hope 
now, more than real faith. Father has 
broken her. Ben was his pride, if you re- 
member. The disappointment has made 
father old. Oh, such a mess to make over 
a boy’s love of horses. I grow sick when 
I think of it.” 

‘‘Well, Hettie, it seems we’re of the 
same mind,”’ went on Ina soberly. ‘‘Now 
it’s not what we must do, but how. We’ve 
got to save Ben before it’s too late.” 

“We've got to—you and I?” asked Het- 
tie in a low, wondering voice. 

“Yes. You're his sister, and I’m—his 
old playmate. We’re his only friends, ex- 
cept the cowboy, Nevada. Hettie, I’m 
forming impressions of that cowboy Setter 
claimed was a horse thief. I believe he’s 
someone who’s standing by Ben. Hettie, 
we’ve got to see these boys, especially 
Ben, if we have to ride out to Forlorn 
River.” 

“Oh, Ina Blaine, I could hug you!” 
cried Hettie in passionate gratefulness. 

“You may.” 

But Hettie turned and fled down the 
lane. 


ATURDAY Ina spent with Marvie out 

in the open—a long, beautiful spring 
day, full of laughter and excitement. It 
was dark when they drove into the lane of 
Tule Lake Ranch. 

Ina made haste with her bath and 
change of clothes. Then she hurried down 
to have late supper alone with Marvie 
She was cheerfully oblivious of Kate, and 
soon won her mother to keen interest in 
the adventures of the day. 

‘‘Wal.”’ said her father, “‘reckon it was 
fun for you. But you’re growed up now. 
Marvie ought to have knowed better than 
to take you to Forlorn River.” 

‘*But we only went to the mouth of the 
river above Hammell,” protested the boy, 
“‘not over the hills.” 

“Why not over the hills?” queried Ina 
quickly. “I want to ride everywhere. 
Next Saturday we'll go to the lake.” 

Mr. Blaine shot a significant glance at 
his wife, as if to remind her of some pre- 
diction he had made, and he got up. 

‘“*Marvie, you’d make a wild tomboy out 
of your sister,” he said severely. ‘‘You 
shan’t have no horse an’ buggy next 
Saturday.” 

“But, paw, Ina can’t walk all over,” 
protested Marvie, getting red in the face. 
“‘T’d just as lief walk.” 


— 


“Ina will have someone to drive her 
around,” replied Mr. Blaine. 

“Ahuh! That Sewell McAdam fellow, 
for one, I s’pose,” ejaculated Marvie jn 
disgust. 

““Sewell McAdam. Who is he?” in. 
quired Ina, glancing from Marvie to her 
father. 

“Reckon the boy guessed right that 
time,” laughed Mr. Blaine. “I forgot to 
tell you about Sewell. He’s a fine young 
chap from Klamath. Father’s a friend of 
mine. Owns the Big ThreeC stores. You'll 
meet Sewell. I asked him for Sunday 
dinner.” 

After supper, in the sitting room, when 
they were alone except for Dall, Ina put a 
query to him anent this young man who 
was coming Sunday. 

“‘He’sa city fellar, Ina,” replied Marvie. 
“Kind of a willie-boy who puts on style.” 

“Don’t you like him, Marvie?”’ 

““Haven’t any reason not to, but you 
bet I wouldn’t take him fishin’.”’ 

“That’s very conclusive,” said Ina 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I don’t remember dad in- 
viting young men to dinner Sundays.” 

“Ina, I heard somethin’, if you won’t 
tell,” whispered Marvie, swiftly glancing 
round. ‘Dall knows, for she was with 
me.” 

“Cross my heart,” replied Ina sol- 
emnly. 


= E HEARD paw an’ Mr. McAdam 

talkin’ out by the barn. They had 
some kind ofa big deal on. This McAdam 
man is the father of Sewell, who’s comin’ 
tomorrow. He’s awful rich. Owns stores. 
He an’ paw are goin’ into somethin’, an’ 
you figgered in it.” 

““Marvie! What are you saying?”’ ex- 
claimed Ina, in amaze. 

“Ask Dall,” returned the boy. 

“Ina, I heard pa say if Sewell got 
sweet on you pretty quick, it’d work out 
fine,”” answered Dall, her eyes bright and 
round with importance. 

“Did you tell anyone?” asked Ina. 

“T told mother, an’ Kate heard. 
Mother seemed sort of fussed, like she is 
so much. Kate chased us out of the 
kitchen. She was mad as thunder. Kate’s 
city beau is a friend of this Sewell 
McAdam.” 

“Don’t tell anyone else, please,’ 
Ina earnestly. 

“‘T promise,”’ answered the boy. ‘But, 
Ina, if you let this city fellar come courtin’ 
you, I—I’ll never take you fishin’ again,” 

“Don’t worry, Marvie. We'll go fish- 
ing whenever you'll take me.” 

Sunday morning acquainted Ina with 
the fact that for the Sabbath, at least, 
much of the old home life of the Blaines 
had been retained. 

At church Ina sat between Marvie and 
Dall, both of whom added not a little to 
her self-consciousness. 

After the sermon, when all bowed dur- 
ing the prayer, Marvie leaned close to Ina 
and whispered like an imp: ‘“That’s 
Sewell McAdam right in front, settin’ 
with Kate’s city beau. Couple of slick 
ganders! But they ain’t foolin’ me.” 

When the congregation filed out, Ina 
found herself besieged by old acquaint- 
ances, schoolmates grown up, as she was, 
and people whose faces she remembered. 
There were a good many warm welcomes 
accorded her; yet she did not miss the 
poisoned honey of some tongues or the ex- 
pressive glances of many. 


’ 


said 


HE was introduced presently to Kate’s 

fiancé, quite a matured man, whose 
name she did not catch. He had rather a 
florid, handsome face, and his manner was 
intended to be suave and elegant, but was 
neither. Ina did not care for his keen- 
eyed appraisement of her person. 

His companion, a dapper young man, 
blond, with curling mustache and large, 
languid blue eyes, was Mr. Sewell Mc- 
Adam. He wore gloves and carried a cane. 
It was plain that Ina was being presented 
to him, and the occasion had been anticl- 
pated with gratification. 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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Eee is the dietetic theory of gar- 
nishing with lemon, and it meets, 
perfectly, your ideas of sty/e in serving 
foods: 


The mere appearance of a sliced or 
quartered lemon starts an involuntary 
flow of the digestive juices in the mouth. 
Just the sight of lemon excites the appe- 
tite. Nothing can be better at the be- 
ginning of a meal. 


And lemon then goes farther. Rare 
fruit-salts, and fruit-acids are carried in 
its juice. And these are definite, active 
appetizing and digestive agents of a 
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For Better Digestion, For Better Nourishment, For 
Better Balance in the Diet—or For Style Alone. 


most effective kind. Lemon, therefore, 
aids in extracting the full nourishment 
from other foods. 


Lemon juice also is one of the richest 
sources of life-giving vitamines. 


These fine constituents give excellent 
“balance” to meals, especially to those 
in which there may be present an excess 
of acid-forming foods. 


For lemons, although called ‘acid 
fruit,” have an a/kaline reaction in the 
blood, being prescribed by dietitians and 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good 


















California Lemons are juicy, tart and 
practically seedless. The skins are clean, 
waxy and bright, making the best-looking of 
all garnishes. Being practically seedless these 
lemons are handier to slice and quarter. 
Sunkist are the selected lemons from the 
choicest California crops. All dealers sell 
them, and they cost no more than ordinary 
kinds. 

Note our offer of handy recipe card file 
in coupon to the right. 


physicians in cases of “‘acid condition” 
or “acidity.” 

These are the reasons why fish and 
meats particularly should be garnished 
with lemon. Vegetables also are im- 
proved by lemon Juice. 

So when you think of garnishing, 
think first of its usefulness—for that 1s 
the main reason for your adoption or 
continuation of this attractive, stylish 
custom. 


Don’t garnish merely for the pleasure 
of your guests, but do it daily for the 
improvement of the family’s health. 


Lemons 


$ ©. Send 10c with this coupon and we will send 
Mail This you a set of 24 beautifully illustrated Sunkist 
recipe cards. Each dish pictured in colors. 

Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most at- 


tractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 


cards, all prepaid. 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 


in both United States and Canada. 
24 Sunkist Recipe 


Sec. 202, Los Angeles, California 


Name. 


February, 1926) 


For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat - 
box without any advertising on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index 


Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with pro’ 
amount (stamps or money order). Offer is good at these pr 


oO Complete Box and File—7S¢ 
Cards—10c (Including above 24 cards) 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
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Gradually the crowd dispersed, with 
groups and couples going toward their 
conveyances, and others walking down 
the street. Mr. McAdam quite appropri- 
ated Ina, but it pleased her to see that 
Marvie stayed close beside her. 

“I’m having dinner with you,” an- 
nounced her escort. “‘ You can ride home 
with me. I’ve a fast little high-stepper.” 

“Thank you, Mr. McAdam,” replied 
Ina sweetly, ‘‘but I’m afraid of fast horses. 
I'll ride home with my folks.” 

The young gentleman appeared sur- 
prised and then annoyed; Ina bowed and 
passed on with Marvie, who was certainly 
squeezing her hand. They both climbed 
to the front seat, where Dall was already 
perched, while Mr. Blaine untied the 
horses at the hitching rail. 

Upon turning, with the reins in his 
hands, he espied Ina. ‘“‘ Didn’t Sewell ask 
you to ride home with him?” he queried. 

““Yes,’’ replied Ina, smiling. 

““What’re you doin’ in here, then?” he 
demanded. 

“Well, dad, I’d rather ride home with 
Marvie and Dall,” returned Ina. 

The presence of others, no doubt, re- 
strained her father from a sharp retort. 
Ina saw the jerk of his frame, and she 
heard him mutter as he climbed to the 
seat. Ina divined there was more here 
than just casual suggestion of the mo- 
ment. It made her thoughtful all the way 
home. 


NA’S first Sunday dinner at home was 
saved from being boresome, even irritat- 
ing, by Marvieand Dall. These youngsters 
were wise enough to grasp the opportunity 
that company at table afforded. 

At the conclusion of the meal Marvie 
was dispatched on an errand, invented 
for the hour, and Dall was sent to her 
room. Kate paraded away with her fiancé, 
evidently to go out riding, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Blaine, without any excuses, left Ina 
alone to entertain their caller. 

The thing struck Ina as vulgar, almost 
barefaced, and but for the pity she felt for 
her parents and older sister she would 
have resented it. 

She addressed herself, however, to the 
task of entertaining this most eligible 
young man. Ina commenced amiably 
enough, but Mr. McAdam first interrupted 
her to say they would go out for a drive; 
then when it transpired that she was of 
different mind, he stated that he always 
took a lady out riding on Sunday after- 
noons. 

“That’s very nice of you,” responded 
Ina. ‘‘It’s still early in the afternoon. I'll 
excuse you.” 

He stared at Ina as if she were a new 
species, and when it finally dawned upon 
him that she actually would not go, and 
was sweetly advising him to hunt up an- 
other girl, he betrayed in sulky resent- 
ment not only his egotism, but a manifest 
disillusion as to what he had expected. 

Sewell McAdam was a salesman. Stores 
and people, no credit and quick turnovers 
of goods, long hours and small wages for 
employes, of these things he was glibly 
full. His little leisure he devoted to fast 
horses, adornment of person, pinochle and 
pretty girls. He had no love for the open 
country, had never sat round a camp fire 
in his life. Hunting was too hard work, 
and fishing a waste of time. The draining 
of Tule Lake was a master stroke of busi- 
ness minds, of whom his father claimed to 
be one. He had never seen a wild horse or 
the purple-gray of the sage hills. 

“Let’s go out for a little walk in the 
yard,” suggested Ina, rising. 


O SHE got him outdoors where there 

was air, but no escape. They inspected 
the corrals, sheds, barns, horses, all of 
which Mr. McAdam found fault with. He 
hated farm life anyway. 

“You'll like living in Klamath Falls,” 
he said. 

“Indeed!’’ murmured Ina, stifling a 
laugh. If only Marvie would appear to 
the rescue! But certain it was that this 


favored suitor from the city had been ac- 
corded a fair field. 

Then to Ina’s dismay the voluble young 
gentleman spied the grove of large trees 
far back of the house and desired to go 
thither. Ina suffered herself to be led 
there. But the sympathy and humor with 
which she had accepted his company van- 
ished under the old double pine tree. Here 
Sewell McAdam possessed himself of her 
hand—unobtrusively he made it ap- 
pear—ontwooccasions. On the third, how- 
ever, Ina had to pull to release it. 

“Mr. McAdam, I fear I do understand 
you,” she said. ‘‘But you don’t under- 
stand me. I’m not in the habit of letting 
young men hold my hand.” 

‘* Aw, be sociable, Ina; what’s a little 
hand-holding?’”’ he urged. 

“Tt doesn’t amount to much, but 
I haven’t any desire for it,”’ she said, edg- 
ing away. 

“Say, I may strike you as pretty thick, 
but I’m not that big a fool,”’ he returned, 
frowning. 

“As what?”’ queried Ina. 

“‘Why, to believe you’re that uppish, 
when you’ve been away for years at school 
among a lot of Tom, Dick and Harrys. 
Besides, it’s a bad start for us, if you’re to 
be—if we’re—if things are 

Ina’s grave, questioning gaze brought 
him to a floundering halt. “‘Mr. McAdam, 
you are laboring under some mistake,” 
said Ina. 

‘‘We—if you mean you and I—have 
not made any kind of a start. Come, let 
us return to the house.” 

He accompanied her sulkily. When he 
had gone and she was again in the pres- 
ence of the family, she addressed her 
father: ‘‘Dad, why did you all leave me 
alone with that Mr. McAdam?”’ 

‘‘Wha-at!”’ ejaculated Mr. Blaine, and 
when she repeated her query he said: 
**Reckon Sewell was callin’ on you.” 

“But I did not know him. I didn’t ask 
him.” 

“That makes no difference. 
him.” 

‘“Why did you?” went on Ina, aware 
that her composure and spirit were irritat- 
ing to her father’s temper. 





I asked 


“CEWELL’S a fine young chap. His 

father’s my friend, an’ maybe part- 
ner. Reckon I thought you an’ Sewell 
would take a shine to each other.” 

*‘T’m sorry, for we don’t.” 

“Wal, that’s too bad, but I reckon you 
will when you get acquainted.” 

“It’s quite improbable, father,’ re- 
turned Ina, unconscious that for the first 
time she omitted the familiar ‘‘dad.” 

‘‘Sewell’s father an’ me are goin’ into a 
big business deal,’’ said Mr. Blaine, la- 
boriously breathing. ‘“‘They’re mighty 
proud folks. If you snubbed Sewell, it’d 
hurt my stand with them.” 

**T’ll not snub him or any of your friends 
or partners,’”’ replied Ina. ‘‘I’ll be respect- 
ful and courteous, as one of your family, 
when they call here. But I do not want to 





be left alone again with Mr. Sewell Mc- 
Adam or any other man. And I won’t be 
either.” 

“Paw, Ina is still sweet on Ben Ide,” 
interrupted Kate spitefully. 

All the blood in Ina’s heart seemed to 
burn in her face. The name of Ben Ide, 
spoken aloud, had inexplicable power to 
move her. 

This fact was so thought-provoking as 
to render her mute. 

**You ought to be grateful for the atten- 
tions of Sewell McAdam,”’ declared Kate, 
with a flare in her eyes. 

“I’m not so susceptible as you are to 
the blarney of city men,” retorted Ina, 


goaded beyond restraint. ‘‘They might be 
actuated by the change in our fortunes.” 


IV 


EN mounted the gray and, splashing 

across Forlorn River, headed north, 
his mind teeming with poignant thoughts. 
He timed this ride to get him into Ham- 
mell late in the afternoon; but the gray 
was not a slow traveler and Ben, lost in 
vain regrets and hopeless longings, forgot 
to hold him to a walk. At noon, from the 
divide between the Stage Mountains, Ben 
looked back and down at Wild Goose 
Lake, shining like a green jewel set in the 
gray-purple of sage, and far across to the 
dot that was his cabin home. ‘‘ What a 
country! I’d hate to see it settled. But 
that’ll come, and my chance is to get pos- 
session of Forlorn River valley.” 

Northward, down the other side of the 
pass spread the vast level range land of 
California and Oregon, green and gold, 
square-patched in brown, threaded by 
bright ribbons of water, bordered by the 
black lava beds and buttes. Far beyond 
glittered snow-clad Shasta, solemn and 
white in the sky. 

Ben rode into Hammell ahead of the 
hour he had set and, tying the gray to the 
hitching rail in front of Ketcham’s big 
store, he went in. Ketcham’s greeting was 
cordial enough to please even Ben. He 
exchanged bits of news with the genial 
merchant, and then crossed the wide street 
to the high board-faced saloon. He found 
welcome here, too, from Smatty McGill 
and his bartender to loungers, cowboys, 
gamblers, most of whom knew Ben. 

He spent an hour there, hearing over all 
Nevada had told and more besides. He 
had worked with one of the cowboys. 
When Ben was about through with his 
pertinent questions, Strobel, the country 
sheriff, strolled in. Ben knew him well, 
and was sure of his stand with this lean- 
jawed, narrow-eyed officer. 

“Ben, I feel I ought to tell you there’s 
queer talk floatin’ around aboot you,” 
drawled Strobel confidentially, and he pro- 
ceeded to acquaint Ben with some un- 
savory gossip. 

“‘Charlie, they’re the dirtiest kind of 
lies,” declared Ben, with sincere heat. 
*“You’ve known me since I was a kid. 
Don’t you ask me to deny I’m a horse 
thief.” 

“Wal, Ben, I’m dog-gone glad to hear 
you say that,’’ responded the sheriff. ‘‘I 
always felt close to your father, till he fell 
into a gold mine. It’s my idee he was hard 
on you. Now don’t go blowin’ aboot it, 
but you can count on Charlie Strobel.” 

“You bet that makes me proud,Charles,’ 
said Ben feelingly. 


i AL, keep this under your hat. I’ve 

been jacked up considerable lately, 
’cause I can’t lay my hands on this thievin’ 
outfit back in the sage hills. An’ I’m het 
up aboot it. Your father an’ Hart Blaine 
both are on the council. Now, Ben, come 
over to my office, an’ I’ll swear you in asa 
deputy—secret, of course. Then you keep 
your eye peeled out in the hills, an’ if you 
run acrost any fellars you’re not sure of, 
you can arrest them on the spot.” 

“Thanks, Charlie, but I can’t bind my- 
self. I’ll keep my eye peeled, though, and 
post you in no time.” 

“‘Good. I’ll take it as a favor, Ben.” 

“Wait a minute, Charlie,”” added Ben 
as the sheriff shook hands with him. ‘‘ Tell 
me, who is this Less Setter?” 

“Wal, come to think of it, darn if I 
know,” rejoined Strobel musingly. ‘‘He 
hails from east of the range sornewhere. 
Talks big. Spends lots of money. Makin’ 
deals all the time—cattle, hosses, land. 
Particular friend of Hart Blaine’s now.” 

“Sounds like a whole lot,” returned 
Ben thoughtfully in turn. ‘Allthesame, 
Charlie, I’m giving you a hunch. Watch 
this Less Setter. Dig quietly into his deals. 
It can’t do any harm, and it may surprise 
you.” 

“Ben, you’ve got your nerve,” said 
Strobel, his narrow eyes like slits over blue 
fire. ‘“‘But I’m a son of a gun if you 
haven’t hit me plumb center.” 
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They parted at the door, Stroble plod- 
ding thoughtfully down the road, and Ben, 
wrapped in a profound study, starting to 
go across where he had tied his horse. As 
he approached the hitching rail he saw a 
buckboard and a spirited team in front of 
the store. He heard the gay voices of 
young people. Untying his horse, he was 
about to step into the saddle when he re- 
membered he wanted matches. So leading 
the gray he walked toward the steps. 

Someone, a girl in blue, came tripping 
down. Ben saw her trim feet halt. Then 
he looked up into a face that was an older, 
sweeter image of the one cherished in his 
heart. Ina Blaine, tall, slim, stylishly 
gowned, stood gazing at him with the vel- 
vety dark eyes that had been her greatest 
charm. ‘‘Ben Ide! Don’t you know me?”’ 
she asked, with rich blood mantling her 
cheek. 

The gladness, the reproach in look and 
voice upheld him from utter confusion. 
He became aware of people in front of the 
store, of those in the buckboard. Before 
them he must not be awkward; and that, 
with the spur of her undoubted intention 
to meet him as an old friend, inspired him 
to cool, easy dignity. 

“It’s Ina,”’ he said, meeting her out- 
stretched hand. 

“Oh, Ben, how you’ve grown!”’ she ex- 
claimed, running an appraising glance 
from his boots to his bare head. ‘‘ Why, 
you're a man—older, Ben, and ——”’ She 
studied his face, with dark eyes growing 
troubled. “‘But I knew you. Are you well, 
Ben, and—and all right?” 

“T reckon I was both until about a min- 
ute ago,”’ he replied. 

“Same old Ben,” she said gayly, yet she 
blushed. 


ITH that, restraint seemed to seize 

upon them both. Ben tried to break 
it. “You look wonderful, Ina. I hope 
your homecoming made you happy.” 

“Ben, it did, and then it didn’t,”’ she 
rejoined. “I’ve much to tell you. And we 
can’t talk here. When can you see me?”’ 

“That’s for you to say, Ina,” he an- 
swered, his eyes on hers. 

She looked away, hesitated, and then as 
if with a happy thought turned to him. 
“T’m to meet your sister tonight at eight 
o'clock, in the lane between the house and 
the road. Won’t you come?”’ 

“Ina, I’m on my way to see Hettie and 
mother. I’m afraid you’d risk a good deal 
meeting me.” 

“Risk. In what way, Ben?” 

“People would gossip if they saw you 
with me. Then your father gs 

“T’ll welcome the risk, Ben. Say you'll 
come with Hettie to meet me.”’ 

“Tf you really wish it—yes, I will,’’ he 
replied thickly, halting over the last words. 

“Thank you. Good-by till eight,” said 
Ina, and turned away. 

Ben strode up the steps, passing men 
whose faces blurred, on into the store 
where with difficulty he remembered what 
it was he wanted to purchase. His mind 
was in a whirl. 

“That was young McAdam in the 
Blaine buckboard,”” announced Ketcham 
confidentially as he waited for Ben to 
make known his wants. 

“Didn’t see him. McAdam. Who’s 
he?” returned Ben. 

‘“‘Father’s a big merchant in Klamath. 
This boy Sewell is a high stepper. He’s 
runnin’ after Ina pretty keen, an’ folks 
say Hart Blaine would like him as a son- 
in-law.” 

Ben moved away as quickly as possible 
froma radius of such gossip. He scouted it 
with strange, savage intensity, but that did 
not assuage the hurt. Then he recalled 
what Nevada had said about this fellow 
McAdam. 





USK had fallen over the Tule Lake 

basin when Ben Ide rode into the lane 
that had once known the imprint of his 
bare feet. Over the distant range a bright- 
ness attested to the rising of the moon. 
Halfway down the lane, in the shadow of 
a clump of trees, Ben halted his horse 
and proceeded to walk. 


 - 


As he turned off the lane toward a gate, 
indistinct in the shade the figure of a girl 
approached him noiselessly. 

**Ben?”’ she called in shrill whisper. 

“Yes, I’m here,”’ he replied. 

She ran into his arms and held him 
closely, crying low and incoherently. He 
returned the embrace instinctively. Of 
course it was his sister. But she was tall, 
a woman grown, firm and strong of build, 
and a stranger, except in her voice. 

“Why, Hettie!’’ he whispered, deeply 
touched. 

“Oh, Ben, I’m just glad to see you,” she 
replied, moving back from him, yet cling- 
ing to his arm. ‘“‘How big you are! It 
was good of you to come—at once. I[ 
owe that Nevada cowboy something. 
He’s nice. Ben, I want you to slip in with 
me and see mother. She’s alone. But 
somebody might come any minute. You 
and I can talk afterward. There’s your 
old—another party you can. see too. I 
hope the surprise will not hurt mother. 
I believe it’s what she needs. Come.” 


HEY reached the porch. She cautioned 

him not to make a noise. Ben’s heart 
throbbed high. The past flashed back 
stingingly—the many times he had come 
home in the dark, after a day of running 
wild against his father’s command, to be 
protected by his mother. Hettie opened 
the door. The kitchen was empty. Ben 
slipped in behind her. Nothing had 
changed. The ticking of the old clock 
suddenly seemed to smother him. It had 
ticked like that when his little brother 
Jude lay dying. So many years ago! 

Then Hettie turned toward him in the 
bright light, her face pale, her eyes bright, 
a prayer on her lips. ‘“‘Mother,” called 
Hettie in a voice low and broken, “‘here’s 
somebody to see you.” 

“Well, child, fetch somebody in,” re- 
plied her mother complacently from the 
sitting room. 

“No, you’re requested to come out 
here,”’ returned Hettie. 

““Mother,”’ called Ben, unable to keep 
silent longer. Two strides brought him 
into the glare of the lamp. 

She saw him, recognized him. The 
grief, the care, the age of her sweet face 
vanished marvelously. ‘‘Ben! My son— 
oh, my son!”’ she cried, holding out her 
arms. A little while later Hettie led him 
out through the yard, now moonlit in 
places, shadowed in others, to the gate. 

“‘Let’s wait here. I’m expecting some- 
one you might like to see,” said Hettie, 
drawing him to a bench in the shade. 
“Oh, Ben, my prayers are answered! 
Somehow I knew that what mother needed 
was to see you and find out what I always 
felt—that these stories about you are lies. 
You convinced her. She was a changed 
woman. Oh, it will all come out well 
now. Father can’t help coming round.” 

“‘Humph! He’d never forgive me in a 
million years,” returned Ben. 


“TITTLE you know him! If you madea 

success of the very thing he hates, 
he’d sing a different tune. Father worships 
industry, success, money. Too much! 
Ben, before I forget, let me tell you that 
he and Mr. Setter are going to buy up 
homesteads out in Forlorn River country. 
Prick up your ears, Ben. If there’s to be 
a boom in land and cattle out in your wild- 
horse range, get in on it yourself.” 

“Nevada had the same hunch,”’ replied 
Ben thoughtfully. ‘We each have a 
homestead, and we can buy up three more. 
How many acres in five times one-sixty?”’ 

“Why, you dunce, eight hundred acres, 
of course.” 

“Whew! That’s a lot of land. But 
I'll risk it. I'll sign up for those three 
homesteads tomorrow. Farrell and Sims 
are sick of the long dry spell; want to sell 
quick and cheap. But I’ve got mighty 
little money. It may ruin me.” 

“Tt will be the making of you,” declared 
Hettie vigorously. ‘‘Be sure you have 
those homesteads when father and Mr. 
Setter ride out there to buy. I’d like to 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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see their faces. Ben, I wrote you I didn’t 
like Mr. Setter. He tried to be too—too 
familiar with me.” 

“That’s something else, and worse, 
against Less Setter,’ muttered Ben 
grimly. 

“He is to blame for most of this new 
talk about you, Ben. For the life of me I 
can’t see why he should lie about you. 
He gives me a creepy feeling. But father 
thinks he’s a big booster for Tule Lake, 
and he’s thicker than hops with Mr. 
Blaine.” 

“Don’t bother about Setter, but keep 
out of his way,’’ said Ben. “I’ve a hunch 
this summer will sur- 


suddenly out of the bright moonlight, 
But Ben saw her eyes clearly enough— 
too clearly for the composure he struggled 
to attain. How dark, eloquent, wonderful 
they shone out of her white face! 

‘“‘Hettie said you saw your mother— 
left her better, happier. Ben, I’m so glad 
I—I could cry. You denied all this vile 
talk?” 

““Yes,’’ muttered Ben. 

“You swore it was false? Made her 
believe you? Vowed you’d outlive it? 
You were honest, you’d be honest? You’d 
work, you’d keep sober, you’d save 
money, you’d show your hard old father 
that he’d have to be proud of you in the 
end—come to you on his knees?”’’ 

“Yes, Ina, I’m afraid 





prisesome folks. Hettie, 
now I’ve seen you again, 
it’ll go harder with me 
to lose you for a long 
time.” 

“You’re not going to 
lose me,”’ declared Het- 
tie, hugging his arm. 
“Oh, I’m an arch plot- 
ter, and I’ve got some- 
body wonderful to 
help.” She paused and 
then: ‘“‘We’re going to 
keep sight of you and 
Nevada.”’ 

““We? Who’s the other arch plotter?” 

“Ina Blaine,” whispered Hettie. 

“You talk like—like a book,” said Ben 
incredulously. 


ET he thrilled all over. The circum- 

stances of the last twenty-four hours 
were too much for his hardened bitterness. 
He had softened. He could not resist 
Nevada and Hettie and Ina Blaine if 
they persisted in this talk. 

“Just you wait till you see Ina,”’ went 
on Hettie forcibly. 

“‘Hettie, I have seen her. I met her 
today in Hammell. She asked me to 
meet her here when she comes to see 
you.” 

“Well, I never! Of all the luck! 
Doesn’t it prove what I hinted?”’ 

“‘Hettie, it proves nothing except that 
Ina is as sweet, kind and good as ever. 
She’s heard about my downfall, as it’s 
called. She’d risk her reputation to show 
she still believed in her old friend.” 

“Friend nothing!” scouted Hettie 
warmly. “‘ You and Ina were sweethearts. 
I tell you she loves you, Ben.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Hettie, don’t talk 
nonsense!’’ burst out Ben passionately. 

“Don’t you love Ina still?’ queried 
his sister inexorably. 

“Love her! Never thought—of that,” 
returned Ben huskily. ‘‘No, of course not. 
How’d I dare? Hettie, you forget I’m a 
poor horse hunter, disowned by my fam- 
ily, disgraced, branded as an outcast and 
thief.” 

“Hush! Here comes Ina now,” whis- 
pered Hettie. ‘‘Marvie is with her. He’s 
true-blue, Ben, and worships you. Talk 
to Ina as you did to mother.” 

Rising, she hurried out into the moon- 
lit lane to meet two dark figures approach- 
ing. Ben crouched there, fighting a 
strange wildness that threatened to 
master him. He trembled at the ap- 
proach of that slim, tall figure in the 
moonlight. 


ETTIE met the couple in the lane and 

led them through the gate. Ben could 
see clearly, himself unseen. Ina stood bare- 
headed, her hair waving in the slight 
breeze. How fair her face! She seemed 
intent upon Hettie’s whispers. The boy 
clung to her. Then Hettie said: ‘Come, 
Marvie, walk with me a little.” 

Ina came slowly out of the white moon- 
light into the black shade. She walked 
as if into obscurity, holding out her hands. 
She bumped into the bench. 

“Ben,” she whispered breathlessly. 

“Ina,” he replied. 

“I was afraid you might not wait.’”’ She 
seated herself beside him. ‘‘I’m late.” 

She bent closer to look at him, evidently 
with her eyes still affected by coming 





I committed myself to 
all you’ve mentioned. 
But, though I meant 
it all, I’m afraid it’s too 
much. Hettie’s faith, 
mother’s love made me 
weak. I’d have sworn 
anything.” 





“DEN, it was the best 

in you speaking. 
You must live up to it. 
Not Hettie, nor even 
your mother, believes in 
you any more than I do.” 

“Ina! Don’t talk—nonsense,” stam- 
mered Ben. ‘‘What do you know of me 
now, after all my wandering years out 
there?”’ 

“‘Has your heart changed?” she asked 
softly. 

“‘No, by heaven, it hasn’t,’” he mut- 
tered, dropping his head. 

‘‘Have you wronged anyone since you 
became a wild-horse hunter ?”’ 

““No,”’ he declared, ‘‘unless it was a 
wrong to mother not to obey father. But, 
Ina, I couldn’t stick to farm work. Father 
always gave me plowing, milking, digging, 
fencing, errands—anything except the 
work of a cowboy or range rider. He was 
mean. He wanted to kill my love of the 
open country. But he only made it 
worse.” 

Stirred by these few full utterances, 

Ben burst into a swift, tense story of his 
free, lonely life on Forlorn River, of his 
faithful friends and dumb companions, of 
the wild horses shining on the hills, of the 
glory of California Red as he raced like a 
flame through high grass, of all that made 
his home among the sage slopes of Wild 
Goose Lake something that he could not 
forsake. 
“DEN, if your father was human, he’d 
recognize the opportunity for you in 
the country you love,” replied Ina gravely, 
“‘and he would help you. But he is as 
hard as the lava out yonder. You must 
go it alone, Ben. My father is more set 
in his mind than yours. Then wealth and 
dreams of more have turned his head. | 
was wildly happy to get home. But 
gradually it dawned on me that home 
was not what I had left. It was no longer 
a home. Mother is obsessed with the 
vast change in our circumstances; it 1s 
pathetic. Kate has been affected differ- 
ently. She has becomea snob. And she’s 
engaged to a city man who I sadly fear 
has his eye on her prospects. My older 
brothers are no longer cowboys. They 
lean cityward, and Tule Lake Ranch will 
surely lose them. Marvie and Dall are 
still kids. They are my consolation. I'll 
stand by them and fight for them. Father 
and I clash. And the first time, by the 
way, was through a man named Less 
Setter, one of father’s stock partners. 
This Setter accused you of being a horse 
thief, and I told him he lied. I also told 
him that if I had not forgotten Ben Ide 
he would have to prove what he said.” 

“Ina, you stuck up for me that way, 
before your father?’’ queried Ben. 

“I did. And that was the cause of our 
first quarrel. We’ve had others since. I 
believe, though, that after he gets over his 
anger, he has a sneaking admiration for 


( Continued on Page 178) 
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under the most trying of hygienic handicaps 





This new way solves women’s most impor- 
tant hygienic problem as it should be solved ... 
by ending the uncertainty of old ways and 
warranting immaculacy under ALL conditions 


By E.ten J. Buckitanp, Graduate Nurse 


HEEREST, gayest gowns; your filmiest, daintiest 
things—wear them without a moment’s thought! 
Social activities, meet them in confidence. Dance, dine, 
motor for hours ... unhandicapped, without a doubt 
or fear. 

Eight in every ten women in the better walks of life have 
adopted this new way. It ends the uncertainty of old- 
time methods by providing protection which is absolute. 
It will make a great difference in your life. 


These three factors changed 
the habits of millions 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. Nurses 
in war-time France first discovered it. It is made of the 
super-absorbent Cellucotton covered with specially proc- 
essed, soft-finished gauze. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its own 
weight in moisture. 

It is five times as absorbent as ordinary cotton. 


Each Kotex pad is deodorized by a new disinfect- 
ant. Think of the amazing protection this feature alone 
gives. 


There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. Simply 
discard Kotex as you would a sheet of tissue— without em- 
barrassment. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will make a 
great difference in your viewpoint, in your peace-of-mind, 
and your health. 


Many ills, according to many leading medical authori- 
ties, are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary make- 
shift methods. 


Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions are 
turning to this new way. 


A fair test will convince you of its advantages beyond 
all question. No other method will ever satisfy. 


Kotex comes in sanitary sealed packages of twelve, in 
two sizes: the Regular and Kotex-Super. At all better 
drug and department stores, everywhere. 


Today begin the Kotex habit to health. Note the im- 
provements, mental and physical, that it brings. Write 
today for ‘‘Personal Hygiene”’ booklet. Sample of Kotex 
mailed free on request. 


THE CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


KOT E X 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 





You'll appreciate these 3 factors 





Utter protection—Kotex absorbs 
16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture; 5 times that of the ordinary 
cotton, and it deodorizes, thus 
assuring double protection. 








No laundry. As easy to dispose 
of as a piece of tissue—thus end- 
ing the trying problem of dis- 
posal. 





3) Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 

stores keep them ready-wrapped 
in plain paper—simply help your- 
self, pay the clerk, that is all. 





Kotex Regular: 65c per dozen 
Kotex-Super: 90c per dozen 
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(Continued from Page 176) 


me. I hear him championing me to Kate. 
I’m helping mother, Ben, and I shall 
stick for her sake and the youngsters.”’ 

“T never thought you’d have trouble 
at home. What a shame! But Hart 
Blaine will marry you to some partner of 
his, like Setter, or—or that nincompoop, 
McAdam, I hear so much about.”’ Ben’s 
feelings, flowing and augmenting with the 
outburst of his words, ended in misery. 

“You flatter me, Ben,” returned Ina, 
with something keen edging into the soft- 
ness of her tone. ‘‘ You’ve forgotten me— 
and many things.” 

“‘No—no. Forgive me, Ina. It’s you 
who forget. I’ve lived a lonely, hard life 
since we—since you left; straight, I swear, 
but nothing to help me toward your level. 
Only | don’t you dare say I’ve forgotten 
you.’ 

“T understand you, Ben,” she said in 
sweet earnestness. ‘‘ You’ve suffered. You 
think you’re bitter, hopeless, no good. Oh, 
Ben, what a blunder! You’re hurt be- 
cause of the infamy which has been 
heaped upon you, because you imagine 
you're an outcast from your father’s house, 
because you must meet your old—because 
you must meet mein secret. You’re proud. 
I would not have you any different, ex- 
cept to see things clearly.” 


CAN’T follow you, Ina. I’m only a 

poor, stumbling fool. We were school- 
mates, playmates, childish sweethearts— 
and I’ve never had another in any sense; 
but that’s all past. I’m a poor wild-horse 
hunter. 

““You’ve come home a lovely girl, edu- 
cated, the pride of a rich old farmer who 
wants to hobnob with city folks. That’s 
how Isee it. And I’d far rather a 

She rose abruptly and, standing over 
him, her face finding a ray of moonlight 
that penetrated the leafy foliage, she 
placed a hand on each of his shoulders. 
Ben’s instinct was to sink under that 
touch, but some magic in it or her look 
caught his spirit, and he seemed to be 
uplifted. 





. 2 


Before she could speak Hettie came run- 
ning to them, panting and excited. ‘‘Ben, 
father is driving down the lane,”’ she said. 
“IT must be with mother when he comes. 
Good-by. Send Nevada for letters. Good 
night, Ina. You and Marvie better slip 
through the field.” 

Ben had risen while Hettie was speak- 
ing, and as she hurried away he noticed a 
boy standing near. ‘‘ Hello, Marvie! Take 
care my father doesn’t see Ina here,” he 
whispered. ‘‘Come out to Forlorn River 
and fish with me.” 

“You bet I will,’”’ replied Marvie. 


BOVE the clatter of rhythmic hoof 
beats, Ben heard the sound of his 
father’s voice. Ina stood there calm and 
white, and Ben felt, as he leaned toward 
her, that the great, dark eyes would haunt 
him. ‘‘ You’ll never know my gratitude,” 
he whispered. ‘“‘I’ll try to live up to—try 
to be—good-by, Ina.”’ 

“Not good-by, Ben,”’ she returned. 

He rode away through the dark, cool 
spring night, immeasurably glad for the 
lonely, melancholy silence, the smell of 
sage, the looming domes of the mountains. 

Ben sat down on the porch. 

As he gazed out over the dark river and 
lake he grew conscious of how the things 
pertaining to his family had changed, 
lessened, faded in the tremendous might 
of Ina Blaine’s place in his life. 

“What was she going to say when she 
put her hands on my shoulders?” he 
whispered aloud. “It seemed to be just 
Ina’s sweet way. But the look of her, those 
lovely eyes, the tremble in her voice, the 
straight, noble talk—were those all merely 
friendship? I’d be a fool to think so. She 
doesn’t know yet, but the old feeling has 
grown along with her to womanhood. But, 
by heaven, I will not let her go'any farther. 
It’ll take me years to clear my name, years 
in which she’d have to wait for me and 
suffer the scorn of her people, the gibes of 
friends. No, it can’t be. Ina Blaine is not 
for me. I shall not see her again. So best 
can I prove worthy of her faith.” 


(Continued in the March Home Journal) 


The (confessions of an Actor 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Haymarket Theater. He agreed to let 
me rent the house for six weeks. Half of 
the money for the production was raised 
in London; the other half I put up myself. 
Had it not been successful, I stood to lose 
twenty-five thousand dollars. No one 
could have been more gracious or more 
interested than Mr. Harrison was. At the 
end of the six weeks he postponed his own 
production of a new A. A. Milne play in 
order that Hamlet might run three weeks 
more. I was particularly delighted to 
have the Haymarket Theater, not only 
because it is the best in London, with a de- 
lightful staff and clientele, but because in 
this theater my father played many years 
ago. I never went into the stage door 
without smiling over a story that I had 
heard so often. The stage entrance is in 
a cul-de-sac street, and there is only one 
way in. One night my father and Charles 
Brookfield, who was, a few years ago, 
the play censor in England, were leaving 
the theater together. My father espied two 
bailiffs approaching and anticipated that 
they were for him, as they were. There 
being no other way out of the street, my 
father grabbed hold of the more athletic 
appearing of the two, and then shouted 
to Brookfield: ‘‘Run, Barry, run.”’ There 
was nothing for Brookfield to do but to 
oblige by running, and when he had been 
given sufficient time for a getaway my 
father, as Brookfield, apologized good- 
naturedly to the bailiff that he had de- 
tained. The other one made a feeble 
effort to follow Brookfield, who jumped 
into a cab and disappeared. 

The rehearsals of Hamlet were more fun 
than anything I ever have done. I had 


wanted to put it on in London so much, 
and one crashing disappointment after 
another merely made me keener to do so. 
There was another pleasure for me, and 
that was because I was doing the whole 
thing myself. In London I had no producer 
or director. 

This added responsibility was really a 
delight, as there was such a splendid sense 
of collaboration and helpfulness every- 
where. The company was interested ex- 
traordinarily by the way in which the 
production was staged; this was quite new 
for Shakspere in London. 

There was always a feeling of good hu- 
mor and good fellowship on tap. I was 
explaining one day to the girls who carry 
on the body of Ophelia in the burial scene 
that, owing to the extraordinary and sug- 
gestive lighting of Robert E. Jones, they 
would not be recognized as having ap- 
peared in earlier scenes. I cautioned them 
that they should remember that in this 
scene they were virgins. One of them said 
to me: “‘My dear Mr. Barrymore, we are 
not character actresses, we are extra 
ladies.”” This is the spirit in which the 
whole production was done. 

Finally the first night. The man in 
front of the house, who was diplomatic, 
courteous and dressed in evening clothes, 
as the business people of the English 
theaters always are, came back to me 
several times to tell me about the audi- 
ence. He was full of the cause and his en- 
thusiasm was so whole-hearted. “Of 
course, you know,”’ he said, ‘‘ Mr. Shaw is 
in the house.” Next he came back to tell 


(Continued on Page 181) 
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‘Freshness —vivid charm 
by cleansing and protect- 


ing your teeth in 


natures own way... 


EOPLE remember . . . flashing eyes, 

a glowing skin, and the irresistible 
gleam of lovely white teeth—the glorious 
climax of your smile. 


For your teeth are the symbol of your 
youth—of health—of your happiest 
moods. 

Yet how many gay, otherwise charming 
faces are marred by cloudy, rapidly deteri- 
orating teeth! And in this modern age the 
most faithful brushing is not enough. For 
our soft, sweet foods cannot sufficiently 
exercise the salivary glands—cannot 
stimulate them to do their work of neu- 
tralizing with their alkaline flow the 
ever-forming acids of decay. 


At last dental authorities have found 
a way to restore the protective function 
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generous tube of “Pebeco 


YouR TEETH mould your mouth—rule the 
contours of your face—set off your smile 





of these glands. They have perfected a 
dentifrice that gently stimulates their flow. 
With Pebeco your glands function natu- 
rally again. Decay is arrested—that glori- 
ous, gleaming smile can be yours again. 


Pebeco increases alkaline saliva which 
counteracts acids 


vmiad is a marvelously effective salivary stim- 
ulant. As soon as Pebeco enters your mouth 
the salivary glands flow more freely. 


With regular daily use Pebeco entirely restores 
the normal, protective flow of your glands. Their 
alkaline fluids cleanse your teeth day and night 
and prevent the formation of bacterial plaques or 
film. The acids of decay are neutralized as fast as 
they form. 


Pebeco polishes beautifully without using any 
gritty substance. It keeps your gums clean and 
stimulated, your whole mouth normal and healthy. 

Do not let your teeth deteriorate. Pebeco will give you the 
beautiful, healthy teeth you admire. Send today for a ten days’ 
trial of Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc. Sole Distributors: 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. Canadian Agents: Harold 
F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul St., Toronto, Ont. 
At all druggists’. 


A Division of Lehn & Fink Products Company. 
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Man 
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The story of Dick § 
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ane Grey’s Novels 
of the Old West 
Will Delight You—Thrill You 


LL the romance, the grandeur, the gripping adven- 
ture associated only with the old untamed West is 
in these heart-stirring tales. Here you may go adven- 
turing—get away from the day-by-day routine—and 
visit the endless plains, the mountain fastnesses, the 
mile-deep canyons which Zane Grey knows and portrays 
so well. If you are unfamiliar with the thrill and the 
charm of his breathless stories, read the first chapters | ¢ 
of his newest novel, “Forlorn River,” in this issue. aon aged 
Then choose the books you'd most like to have. They | : ae. 
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people who read The Ladies’ 
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The Lone Star Ranger 


The last of the Duanes is 
forced to live as an outlaw. 
Later he wins a commission as a 
es) “Lone Wolf” Texas Ranger— 

and the gratitude of the state. 
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Canyon 


How Glenn Killbourne, shell- } 


shocked veteran, and Carley 
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Canyon country of Arizona. 
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BARRYMORE THE FISHERMAN 


(Continued from Page 178) 


me: ‘With the greatest difficulty we just 
found two seats for Mr. Masefield.”” The 
effect of this upon a fairly nervous Amer- 
ican in London, who is about to appear in 
the best play that England has produced, 
can well be imagined. But the man from 
the front of the house kept on—only mere 
time stopped him. He told me of the ar- 
rival of Dunsany, Maugham, Mary Ander- 
son, that beloved actress of Shaksperean 
roles, the Asquiths, Sir Anthony Hope 
Hawkins, Henry Arthur Jones, Pontius 
Pilate, Paul of Tarsus and the Pope. 
Somehow, it did not add to my scare, for 
one had the same sense of detachment, I 
imagine, that one would feel on the route 
to the guillotine. 

I powdered the beads of sweat off the 
forehead and sauntered onto the stage 
smoking a cigarette. I wanted to put upa 
bluff of casualness to the other members of 
the company. It was much worse for me, 
playing Hamlet under my own manage- 
ment and direction in a new country, but 
I understood that they were apprehensive 
and I appreciated their reason for being 
so. There had only been time for one full 
dress rehearsal with the scenery, and it 
was complicated for persons not accus- 
tomed to it. Many of the entrances and 
exits were made by the steps that lead up 
to the massive arch which formed the per- 
manent background of the entire produc- 
tion. I did the best I could to encourage 
them. I think this is the best perform- 
ance I have ever given. No other make- 
believe that I have accomplished has been 
so authentic, I am sure, as my simulated 
calmness that night. Then came my own 
first scene. I threw my cigarette away 
and on the darkened stage I sat waiting for 
the curtain to go up. Those seconds that 
I sat there are reasonably unforgettable. 


‘Renewing Old Friendships 


| [ WAS awfully pleasant to be in Lon- 
don, and, just because I was playing 
something at a theater, to be let in on so 
many things. It was charming to meet 
ayain the friends I had made in my school 
days. I went to see Ben Webster and Mrs. 
Webster, who had been so kind to me 
twenty years before, when I used to go 
fo their flat in Bedford Street from my 
school in Wimbledon. I saw the same old 
sofa where I slept when I could stay away 
irom school. The whole place had managed 
to keep from change, as English flats are 
apt to do. Nor did the Websters look 
any older. And now their daughter was 
playing a small part in Hamlet. 

It was a great pleasure, too, to renew 
my old friendship with Gerald Du Mau- 
rier. One day he told me that Sir Squire 
Bancroft, the dean of the English speak- 
Ing stage, wished to see me. I went to his 
apartment in the Albany, where he has 


lived for years. He told me about Hamlets 


that he had seen and suggested many 
things which I might do in the part. His 
ideas were so illuminating and so amaz- 
ingly modern. He was so helpful and 
interested. ‘‘Did you ever hear of this 
bit of business?’’ he would ask, and then 
he would illustrate what he meant. He 
came one day with some grandnieces to a 
matinée and sat in a box of the theater 
that he had once owned. He suggested 
that I use a device that Fechter had em- 
ployed effectively. I did not adopt this 
particular suggestion, because it was out of 
line with what I felt I could do, but since 
he had been so gracious and helpful, I sud- 
denly decided, when I saw him sitting there 
that afternoon, to incorporate the idea. 
It was at the end of the soliloquy in the 
first act, and the other members of the com- 
pany were crowding in the wings waiting 
for the call at the end of the act. They 
could not, because of the nature of the 
scenery, see what was going on on the 
stage, and when the curtain did not come 
down as ordinarily, they thought that 
Hamlet had really gone mad. 


ecAn American Hamlet in London 


SAW Sir Squire Bancroft again the 

night the Garrick Club gave a dinner for 
me. We assembled in an upper room, and 
then this distinguished, white-haired man 
escorted me down the broad circular steps 
to the room where the dinner was to be 
held. On the way we passed one after an- 
other of those eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century portraits of great actors 
and actresses of the English stage. Sud- 
denly I remembered my grandmother, and 
I could understand their apparent look of 
whimsical austerity. An American Ham- 
let in London! 

A supper in a loft over a tavern was 
given for me one night by an organization 
known as The Gallery First-Nighters. 
They had all been to Hamlet. They had 
expected a speech and they asked a num- 
ber of questions, but it didn’t go very well 
and I was grateful when the chairman sug- 
gested that like the Jongleur de Notre 
Dame, who had no gift but his juggling, 
the actor’s business was to act. They 
therefore called upon me for something 
from Hamlet. Though the party was in- 
formal, I had another engagement after- 
ward and was dressed. I told them: “It 
isn’t easy to indulge in Danish rumina- 
tions when one is dressed like a waiter.” 
As soon as my soliloquy was over it was a 
very amusing evening, for these first- 
nighters of the gallery were genuinely in- 
terested in the theater. 

I was saddened during my London en- 
gagement by the death of John Sargent. 
In Whistler’s old house I had lived next to 
him in Tite Street during the first year I 
was trying to put on Hamlet in London. 
Only two winters before, when I was play- 
ing Hamlet in Boston, he made a sketch 
of me. My wife was very anxious that I 


Since 400 B. C. 


Science has found 
nothing. quite so 


effective as 


MUSTARD 


WENTY-THREE hundred years 
ago mustard was used by Hippoc- 
rates, the first physician to apply 
scientific methods to the treatment of 
disease. 
And today—for all the vast advances 
made in medical science—its remark- 
able powers remain unequalled. 
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The mustard foot bath is still un- 
equalled to stimulate circulation 


All mustard, however, is not equally 
effective. A century ago, Jeremiah 
Colman discovered that the soil of 
Lincolnshire in England had certain 
peculiar properties that produced mus- 
tard of the highest quality. 

Today Colman’s Mustard is famous all 
over the world as having not only the finest 


flavor for food, but also the highest medic- 


« Es 4 ” 
To the “Father of Medicine” —as to inal value of any mustard made. 


all the generations of physicians since 
his time—the extraordinary benefits to 
be derived from mustard were well 
known. And the modern physician 
who prescribes the mustard plaster or 
the stimulating mustard 
bath—is acting in accord- 
ance with the best medical 
practice of today. 


Keep one of the convenient sealed tins of 
Colman’s Mustard in your medicine cabinet 
as well as on your pantry shelf—ready for 
use in emergencies. And when you buy 
mustard, be sure to ask for Colman’s, the 
only mustard possessing the especially 
powerful medicinal qualities that come 
from the magical Lincolnshire soil. 
At all druggists’ and grocers’—in vari- 
ous sizes. 







Colman’s Mustard has 
extraordinary medicinal 
properties because it is 
made of the rare mustard 
that grows in Lincolnshire 


















Will Your Child Ever 
Blame You-8@ 


For the Crimes Most Parents 


Unknowingly Commit 
Against Their Children? 


OCTORS who specialize in children’s dis- 

eases tell us that daily thousands of loving 
parents are unknowingly using methods in 
bringing up their children which endanger their 
chance of happiness and success in later life and 
actually injure their health. And the pitiful 
part of it is that these parents do not realize the 
irreparable harm they are doing. 


Something more than love is due a child. 
And that is the right training—training that 
builds sturdy health of body, fineness of mind, 
nobility of character. Unless a child receives 
this training he has a right, in future years, to 
blame his parents for the crimes they have un- 
knowingly committed against his happiness. 





Something More Than Love is Due a Child— 
and That is the Right Training. But How 
Will a Busy Mother Find Time to Develop Her 
Child’s Mind and Character? How Will She 
Overcome the Faults of Early Training? 


New System 


Recently there has been developed a system 
of child training which is founded upon the lat- 
est principles endorsed by leading national 
authorities. 


Under this new system even children who 
have been positively unmanageable become 
obedient and willing, and such traits as bashful- 
ness, jealousy, fear and bragging are overcome. 
But the system goes 
deeper than that, for it 


instills high ideals and If this booklet answers a few of the questions that 
builds character. Physi- have perplexed you, you will be glad that you sent for 
calpunishment,shouted it. It is showing thousands of sincere American 
commands, and other mothers the easy and right way to train their children. 
barbarous relics of the And it is only a matter of sending the coupon or a 


oldsystemhavenoplace Post card. 


in this modern school. THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
And the results are noth- Dept. 442 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


ing short of marvelous. 
The founder of this The Parents Association, 
new system is Prof. Ray Dept. 442, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
. Ph d’ booklet, New Methods in Child Training, 
C. Beery, Pint gee asin naa 


tion, devoted to improving the methods of 
child training, has adopted the Beery system. 


Send No Money 


We shall be glad to send you free of charge our 
new booklet, New Methods in Child Training, to- 
gether with full particulars of the work of the Associa- 
tion and the special benefits it offers to members. 

For the sake of your children, and for your own 
sake, write for this free booklet now before you lay 
the magazine aside. 





DO YOU KNOW HOW 
to teach children promptly 
to obey all commands? 

to keep child from crying? 
to develop initiative in child? 
to suppress temper in chil- 
dren without punishment? 
to discourage the “Why” 
habitin regard tocommands? 
to prevent quarreling and 
fighting? 

to cure impertinence? 
Discourtesy? Vulgarity? 
to remove fear of darkness? 
Fear of thunder and light- 
ning? Fear of harmless 
animals? 

to encourage child to talk? 
to correct mistakes of early 





training? : P 
to teack punctuality? Per- | Dia), who has written a —Name........ 0.2... ..eeseeeeeee ce ence ee eeee see ee cena eecees 
severance? Carefulness? complete course in Prac- alah 


to instruct children in the 
delicate matters of sex? 


tical Child Training. 
The Parents Associa- 
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Doll’s Cradle that really Rocks Lana Shacks 


Gesso Book Ends 
Make beautiful LePage’s Craft articles 
$1000.00 and win money 


° ° LEPaGeE’s Craft is the fascinating and sy 
in Cash Prizes sage cre th is the fascinating and easy new way 


things at home. Easier and quicker than 
sewing. You can make articles that are dainty, prac- 
tical, useful and attractive, to sell at church fairs, to 
decorate your home, for gifts, party favors, bridge 
prizes; toys for the children to make on stormy days; 
and also articles made by LePage’s Gesso Craft, which 
opens a wonderful new opportunity for making gifts 





$1,000.00 in cash prizes for those 
who write us the best letters de- 
scribing an article they have made 
with glue. We are especially 
looking for new ideas for 
sPane’a (Ce So arn 
a cogs dad Cam tL and articles for home decoration. 
brary in order to enter this con- In your fingers lies an unsuspected gift of skillful- 
test though it might be helpful in ness, waiting only for these four mew charming 
showing articles that have already LePage’s Craft Books to bring it to life. You have 
been made. erage oe — es, — to mend a. 
: : : ut you have no idea what lovely things you can make 
sige. Sage gg! Pda gin with LePage’s until you get these books. They con- 
prizes, $50 each: ‘twenty prizes of tain 136 pages of illustrations of things to make and 
$10 each; sixty prizes ot OS each. easy-to-follow directions for making them. 
Contest open to everybody. In 
case of ties, each tying contestant 
will be awarded the full amount 
of each prize tied for. Ends July 
ist, 1926. Check square in cou- 
pon asking for free folder which 
gives complete contest details. 
Mail coupon today. 


[E AGE’S 
GLUE 
ln Bottles and Tubes 


Send this coupon and 10 cents(stamps or coin) 
for LePage’s Craft Library 








LePage’s Craft League, 268 Essex Avenue, 

Gloucester, Mass. Gentlemen: I have checked the 

square (or squares) below, to indicate the material 

I would like to have you send me. 

(Note: Check either one or both of the squares.) 
OiCheck here if you are ordering LePage’s Craft 


Library, and if so, enclose 10 cents, stamps 
or coin. 


OCheck here if you want a free copy of LePage’s 


Contest Circular giving full information 
about the prizes to be won. 
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— How Much 
Softer the Rug 
Feels Now / 


And how luxurious underfoot—mak- 
ing the entire room richer and more 
restful! 





Ozite is a soft cushion of “ozonized” 
felted hair. 


Ozite makes rugs last twice as long. 
Ozite keeps rugs from creeping. 

Ozite itself is practically everlasting. 
Easy to lay—just roll your rug over it. 


Buy Ozite at Furniture, Rug and De- 
partment Stores. 


dav ste 
Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
American Hair Felt Co., Manufacturers 


Doubles 
the Life of 
Your Rugs 








CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago. 


Please send me, entirely without obligation, samples and 
full information about.Ozite Rug and Carpet Cushion. 


Osite is made of sterilized hair— 
the only rug cushion that is ‘‘ ozon- 











ized.” Patented Sept. 9th, 1924, 


have this done. Sargent told me that his 
portrait-painting days were over, but that 
he would make asketch. I was to pay him 
a thousand dollars. When he had finished 
it, he wrote upon it: ‘‘To my friend, John 
Barrymore,” and refused any pay, though 
it had been a commission. Hesaid: ‘It’s 
a Christmas present for you.” 

At the end 
of theengage- 
ment of nine 
weeks, Ham- 
let closed. 
Theruncould 
not be ex- 
tended _be- 
cause some of 
the cast were 
under con- 
tract to ap- 
pear in other 
plays. The 
last night I 
look back to 
as the pleas- 
antest I have 
ever spent in 
the theater. 
There was 
enthusiasm 
all through 
the play, and 
at the end, 
when I stood 
with thecom- 
pany to ac- 
knowledge 
the applause, 
there were 
cries of 
"4 ova 
back.” After 
the play I 
gave a party 
on the stage 
of the theater 
for the entire 
company 
and everyone 
connected 
with the 
Haymarket Theater. The charwomen and 
cleaners sat upon the steps of Elsinore and 
drank Cointreau, thinking, I’m afraid, that 
it wasn’t very good gin. 

A few days after Hamlet was produced 
in London, I received the following letter 
from G. Bernard Shaw: 


22nd February, 1925. 

My dear Mr. Barrymore: I have to thank 
you for inviting me—and in such kind terms 
too—to your first performance of Hamlet in 
London; and I am glad you had no reason to 
complain of your reception, or, on the whole, 
of your press. Everyone felt that the oc- 
casion was one of extraordinary interest; and 
so far as your personality was concerned they 


‘were not disappointed. 


I doubt, however, whether you have been 
able to follow the course of Shakespearean 
production in England during the last fifteen 
years or so enough to realize the audacity of 
your handling of the play. When I last saw 
it performed at Stratford-on-Avon, practi- 
cally the entire play was given in three hours 
and three quarters, with one interval of ten 
minutes; and it made the time pass without 
the least tedium, though the cast was not in 
any way remarkable. On Thursday last you 
played five minutes longer with the play cut 
to ribbons, even to the breath-bereaving ex- 
tremity of cutting out the recorders, which is 
rather like playing King John without little 
Arthur. 

You saved, say, an hour and a half on 
Shakespear by the cutting, and filled it up 
with an interpolated drama of your own in 
dumb show. This was a pretty daring thing 
to do. In modern shop plays, without char- 
acters or anything but the commonest dia- 
logue, the actor has to supply everything but 
the mere story, getting in the psychology 
between the lines, and presenting in his own 
person the fascinating hero whom the author 
has been unable to create. He is not sub- 
stituting something of his own for something 
of the author’s: he is filling up a void and 
doing the author’s work for him. And the 
author ought to be extremely obliged to him. 

But to try this method on Shakespear is to 
take on an appalling responsibility and put 
up a staggering pretension. Shakespear, with 
all his shortcomings, was a very great play- 
wright; and the actor who undertakes to im- 
prove his plays undertakes thereby to excel 
to an extraordinary degree in two professions 
in both of which the highest success is ex- 
tremely rare. Shakespear himself, though 





by no means a modest man, did not pretend 
to be able to play Hamlet as well as write it: 
he was content to do a recitation in the dark 
as the ghost. But you have ventured not 
only to act Hamlet, but to discard about a 
third of Shakespear’s script and substitute 
stuff of your own, and that, too, without the 
help of dialogue. Instead of giving what is 
called a reading of Hamlet, you say, in effect, 
“Iam not going to read Hamlet at all: I am 
- going to leave 
itout. Butsee 
what I give 
you in ex- 
change!”’ 

Such an en- 
terprise must 
justify itself 
byits effect on 
the public. 
You discard 
the recorders 
as hackneyed 
back chat, 
and the scene 
with the king 
after the 
death of Po- 
lonius, with 
such speeches 
as ‘‘How all 
occasions 
do inform 
against me!” 
as obsolete 
junk, and of- 
fer instead a 
demonstra- 
tion of that 
very modern 
discovery 
called the 
Oedipus com- 
plex, thereby 
adding a 
really incestu- 
ous motive on 
Hamlet’s part 
to the merely 
conventional 
incest of a 
marriage (now 
legal in Eng- 
land) with a 
deceased 
husband's 
brother. You 
change Ham- 
let and Ophe- 
liaintoRomeo 
and Juliet. 
As_ producer, 
you allow Laertes and Ophelia to hug each 
other as lovers instead of lecturing and squab- 
bling like hectoring big brother and little sis- 
ter: another complex! 

Now your success in this must depend on 
whether the play invented by Barrymore on 
the Shakespear foundation is as gripping as 
the Shakespear play, and whether your dumb 
show can hold an audience as a straight- 
forward reading of Shakespear’s rhetoric can. 
I await the decision with interest. 

My own opinion is, of course, that of an 
author. I write plays that play for three 
hours and a half even with instantaneous 
changes and only one short interval. There 
is no time for silences or pauses: the actor 
must play on the line and not between the 
lines, and must do nine-tenths of his acting 
with his voice. Hamlet—Shakespear’s Ham- 
let—can be done from end to end in four 
hours in that way; and it never flags nor 
bores. Done in any other way Shakespear is 
the worst of bores, because he has to be 
chopped into a mere cold stew. I prefer my 
way. I wish you would try it, and concen- 
trate on acting rather than on authorship, at 
which, believe me, Shakespear can write 
your head off. But that may be vicarious 
professional jealousy on my part. 

I did not dare to say all this to Mrs. Barry 
more on the night. It was chilly enough for 
her without a coat in the stalls without any 
cold water from 

Yours perhaps too candidly, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


PHOTO. COURTESY WARNER BROTHERS 


IN ‘‘BEAU BRUMMELL” 


Not as a result of this letter, but because 
I like to interlard work in the theater with 
the making of movies, which I thoroughly 
enjoy, I am back in Hollywood once more 
working upon a new picture. It is made 
from a great classic of American literature, 
Melville’s Moby Dick. This book appeals 
to me and always has. I have played so 
many scented, bepuffed, bewigged and 
ringletted characters that I revel in the 
rough character, such as Captain Ahab be- 
comes in the last half of the picture after 
his leg has been amputated by Moby Dick, 
the white whale. What we are going to do 
for a love interest, I don’t quite know. He 
might fall in love with the whale. I am 
sure, however, Hollywood will find a way. 


THE END 
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“Oh I wish all 


women could know! 
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No. 1 of a series of convincing messages to <American Women, from American Women 


HE is a very wealthy woman. Her name is known in 

nearly every home. 

Her life has been filled with traveling, entertaining— 
with everything, in fact, that people ordinarily believe will 
make them happy. 

And yet, at the age of forty-five, she writes that she has 
just begun to enjoy life! 

‘People have envied me,”’ her letter said. ‘‘ They have 
believed me to be perfectly happy. They have imagined 
that I have always had a good time. 

“But, as a matter of fact, I have been downright miser- 
able most of the time. I have suffered as few women have 
suffered. 

“IT have gone through evenings that have been talked 
about as brilliant social triumphs when I could hardly 
stand to receive my guests. I have spent thousands of 
dollars trying to amuse myself, trying to forget myself, 
but it seemed impossible. 

“Physicians declared I was in good health, yet I knew 
I was almost a nervous wreck. No one seemed to be able to 
understand what I was going through. My family became 
annoyed with me. 

“IT went to many different physicians, but everyone told 

me the same thing, that there was nothing wrong with me! 
“Of course, my feet ached and bothered me, but I be- 
lieved such discomfort to be necessary if I wished to wear 
fashionable gowns and proper footwear to go with them. 
So, I gave little thought to my feet, never dreaming that 
they might be the source of my misery. 

‘“Then—I suppose she lost patience with me—a friend 
suggested that I try your Arch Preserver Shoe. I laughed 
at her, because hadn’t I always worn the most expensive 
shoes | could find? 

~ But she insisted, and finally I bought a pair. It seemed 
a uscless thing to do, because surely I must be suffering 
with something a great deal worse than feet. 

_ But I wore these shoes, and in a few days they really 
did make a difference. The aches and dull discomfort in my 
feet disappeared first. 


Your feet—and your children’s feet—deserve the Arch Preserver Shoe. Send the coupon today for our book- 
let, “Foot Youth” and the name of your dealer. 


THE 


ARCH RAESERVER 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


“Then I noticed that I felt more calm, more interested, 
more enthusiastic about doing things. I began to have the 
same enjoyment that had been mine as a girl. 

‘“The Arch Preserver Shoe has been a wonderful blessing 
to me. It has given me happiness when I had misery. It has 
made me cheerful, capable, useful, when I was becoming 
more and more disagreeable and more useless. 

“And if it has meant so much to me, a woman who has no 
real work to do, what would it do for the woman who must 
work every day! That thought holds me spellbound. It ex- 
plains why I am writing this letter to you. 

“‘Oh, I wish all women could know what I know about 
the Arch Preserver Shoe!”’ 





And most women are learning these great facts. Hundreds 
of thousands have discovered for themselves this wonderful 
blessing —foot happiness. 

And these women are doing more than ever before, en- 
joying more than they ever did, helping more, living more! 

They have discovered that nothing helps them to be 
active like active feet, free nerves, unimpaired energy. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe does so much more than ordi- 
nary shoes because it is differently designed and made. It 
has a concealed, built-in arch bridge that prevents all sag- 
ging and straining of the foot arch. You can wear this shoe 
and never realize you have arches in your feet. 

This shoe also has a flat inner sole that prevents pinching 
of the nerves, bones and blood-vessels of the forepart of the 
feet. This means health and vigor. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe supports where support is need- 
ed—in the arch—and bends freely where the foot itself 
bends. There is nothing to hinder. Your feet feel free and 
light, ready to go and keep on going, all day and clear 
through the longest, busiest evening. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe is also made for misses and 
children. Mothers know that by starting with the Arch 
Preserver Shoe their children will have a lifetime of foot 
happiness. 
























































A few of the 
many popular styles in the 
Arch Preserver Shoe 


for women, misses and children 















No matter what the oc- 
casion, there are numer- 
ous appropriate styles 
in the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. It is worn all 
through the day and eve- 
ning, because it provides 
not only healthand com- 
fort but the utmost in 
fashionable appearance. 





The Connie 







The Inez 
(for misses and children) 


The Norma 


Made for women and 
misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; for men 
and boys by only E. T. 
Wright & Company Inc., 
Rockland, Mass. 


Look for this trade- 
mark on sole and 
lining. Not genuine 
without it. It is 
your guarantee. 


Sold by 2000 deal- 
ers. Styles for all 
occasions. All 
sizes. All widths, 
AAAA to E, 





RIG. US. PAL OF FICE 














“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL~ 





The Selby Shoe Co., 410 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet No. 10, ‘‘Foot Youth,” 
and name of your dealer. 
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Taffeta Spreads 
o. 5190 


Exquisite . . . durable— 


OU’LL have no difficulty in selecting new spreads if you ask 

to see Dolly Madison Bed Spreads. These exquisite and dur- 
able spreads are made in such great variety of colors and fabrics! 
There are brocades, taffetas, satins, brocade damask and crinkle 
spreads to choose from—and they are sold at a range of prices that 
will appeal to you, too. Always look for the Dolly Madison Label. 
No spread is genuine without it. 
GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. L-2 Torresdale & Frankford Aves., Philadelphia 


Write for free 


Send 25c for 
illustrated booklet 


Doll’s Bed Spread 


MADISON 


U.S PAT OFF 








Simply Wonderful — 
Every Home Should 
Have One 


Here is just what you have always wanted— 
Think of an electric fireless cooker range, work- 
ing right off your home lighting circuit—with 
which you can do your cooking, baking, roast- 
ing, etc., quickly, easily, 
cleanly, with a wonderful 
saving of fuel and work. 


Automatic 
Oven Control 

Automatic oven heat 
regulator turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 
Maintains a steady, con- 
stant temperature. Never 
too hot—never too cool— 
and only uses electricity 
one-third to one-half of 
the time. Money saving, 
time saving, work saving, 
and insures perfect bak- &§ 
ing and roasting. 








Wm. Campbell 
The Original Fire- 
less Cooker Man 










Here’s 
What It Will Do 
For You 
Roasts all kinds of meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
uses electricity about 1-3 
of the us time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 
medium sized potatoes 
use electricity 8 to 12 
minutes. Does all baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 

ity about 40 minutes. 

Fries, Toasts, Stews, 
makes coffee, boils tea 
kettle—no oes 


With this range you can do all 
your cooking under the perfect 
heat control of electricity and 
yet at a cost that is only one- 
third of what it would be if a regu- 
lar electric cook stove were used. 

Has double electric grill on top 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
18 inch oven for baking, roast- 
ing, etc., and a big electrically 
heated fireless cooker compart- 
ment—all under automatic con- 
trol. Oven big enough to hold a 
large turkey or three loaves of 
bread. Oven has unbreakable 


Entire range lined with alumi- 
num—rust-proof and easy to keep 
clean. No Three wire special 
wiring necessary. Attachtoany 
floor socket or wall plug. On cast- 
ers, move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 
Special Low Factory Price 

and 30 Day Trial Offer 

Write today for big illustrated 
catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for limited 
time only. My price will amaze 
you! Selling direct gives you big 
**Pyrex’’ Glass door. savings! Cash or easy payments. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 1002 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 




















stove x 
do anything 
any range 
will do. 





















eActivities In and About the Flome Laundry 


(Continued from Page 145) 


I feel that this method both saves time 
and produces cleaner clothes, for one ma- 
chine rinse is easily equal to two handlings 
in the set tubs. Follow the hot rinse or 
rinses with a cold blue and hang to dry, or 
place in the drying machine. 

Only one washing operation will be 
needed for most of the linen, but if you have 
been having trouble with getting certain 
garments clean use a second wash in hotter 
water. Sort as they come through the 
wringer and those you find 
imperfect place ina pile. For 
these make fresh really hot 
suds and give them a sepa- : 
rate, second, fifteen-minute 
wash in the machine. v 

As a matter of fact, soils \ 
vary so that it is not possible \\ 
for me to duplicate your \ 
problem perfectly. If washing \ 
alone does not seem to do the trick, iN 
try using a small scrubbing brush 
with some soap jelly. Scrub any 
badly soiled cuff or collar band be- 
fore it goes into the machine. 

After all the white clothes have 
been run through the washing and 
rinsing processes, the silk under- 
wear, if there is enough to warrant 
it, may be placed in its own luke- 
warm suds solution made with 
mild soap jelly or flakes. In this 
solution I put one package of 
“‘flesh”’ flakes to the load. This is 
just enough to keep the color right 
if the practice is begun when the 
silk is still fairly new. More is 
needed to restore color. In wash- 
ing silks or wools in the machine 
don’t remove them, but drain off 
the wash water and add fresh at 
the same temperature for rinsing. 
Continue rinsing at this lukewarm tem- 
perature until the water is clear. Then 
wring loosely and hang to dry out of direct 
sunlight. Leave them hanging only about 
fifteen minutes, or ‘‘just long enough to 
breathe.’”’ Wrap each piece separately in 
a towel and iron with a warm iron. 


Checking Up on ‘Results 


AKE the very last washing load one 

of scrub cloths and dusters and clean- 

ing cloths. Mop heads removed from their 

frames may be washed like cloths in this 
load. Rinse and hang as usual. 

Economy of both time and supplies of 
soap and hot water are possible to the 
careful user. Make the one washing solu- 
tion wash two loads of clothes, adding 
more soap and hot water to the machine 
before you add the second load. Sort the 
more soiled pieces into a separate group 
and use fresh solutions for them. 

If you are consistently getting poor re- 
sults from your washing machine watch 
for the following causes that may be the 
sources of trouble: Are you trying to wash 
too many or too large pieces at one time? 
In general the more soiled the pieces the 
fewer the load can handle efficiently. 





Are you using too hot water for wash- 
ing? If you find that underwear and 
sheets and pillowcases are generally in 
poor condition, and stains on table linen 
are not yielding to your method, the 
trouble may be entirely corrected by a 
lower washing temperature. 

Are you too economical with your hot 
rinses either in number or the quantity of 
hot water you use? Poor rinsing shows as 
gray clothes or linen yellowed from un- 
removed soap. 

Are you using enough soap and in an 
easily dissolved form so that the clothes 
are washed in suds that are forced freely 
and strongly through the fabric? No one 
save you can determine the quantity or 
the kind that best suits your conditions of 
water and soil environ- 
ment, but it is worth experi- 
menting to find the propor- 
}) tion that yields rich suds. 


eA Few Don'ts 


ND then as a further 
caution: Never leave 


v4 the machine with the cur- 
ee rent off and filled with 
fern clothes and washing solu- 
| tion while you attend to 
To A dinner or some other up- 


stairs work. The dingy 
““wash’”’ that this causes can 
never be restored save by 
real bleaching treatment. If 
you must leave, empty the 
machine first. 

And, finally, a hint to the 
mother of small children: 
Don’t let them wear clothes 
too long for easy washing. 
Be generous with under- 
wear, stocking and blouse allowance, select- 
ing for the smaller children clothing that 
can be handled by machine so that the 
ironing of the added quantity shall not be- 
come a problem. 

And when you are quite through with 
the washing machine, be sure you leave it 
in condition for the next use. Rinse it 
with clear, hot water. If a cylinder type, 
it is good practice to remove the cylinder 
and wipe after the flushing process. In 
the other types wipe and leave open for 
drying. Wood cylinders call for an open 
cover until the wood is quite dry, then 
cover loosely so that air can always find 
access. Do not scour washing machines. 
Especially the galvanized containers re- 
bel at this treatment. The white deposit 
that annoys the tidy housekeeper is a 
combination of salts due to the action of 
soap in hard water. It acts as a protective 
coating against further action provided it 
is undisturbed, but if it is once scoured it 
tends to deposit on the linen in tiny, gray- 
ish, sticky stains. Wash, but do not scour. 

An excellent time for the bit of oiling 
the machine needs for good behavior is 
now—right after the washing is finished 
Coil the cord loosely and hang over tlic 


, lever. Loosen the wringer rolls and cover. 


Good Things to Serve at Buffet Meals 


(Continued from Page 146) 


LOBSTER PASTE SANDWICHES. Prepare 
one cupful of rich thick white sauce and 
let cool; stir into this two cupfuls of 
lobster meat chopped very fine, season 
highly with half a teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful each of pepper and 
paprika, and enough lemon juice to make 
slightly tart. Add also two tablespoonfuls 
of very finely chopped pickle. Spread 
thinly between thin slices of buttered 
white bread. Chicken, tuna fish, or crab 
meat may be substituted for the lobster, 
using the same quantities as given above. 


And now for a simple dish suited io 
everyday entertaining. 


PHILIPPINO BEANS. Fry half a pound 
of bacon, then lift from the pan and set 
aside to keep warm. Add two sweet green 
peppers, shredded fine, to the bacon fat 
and cook three minutes, then stir in two 
cans of red kidney beans and a quart can 
of tomatoes. Simmer twenty minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Thicken if needed, 
garnish with grated cheese, the bacon and 
small pickles, and serve on a heated platter. 
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THE RECEIVING SET ILLUSTRATED IS THE MODEL 20 COMPACT 


SET IS 


Consider price, of course—but in its proper place 


judge Atwater Kent Radio by what it 
does, how it is made and how it looks. 

Notice tone—its trueness and 
warmth. Notice volume—great or 
small, as you wish. 

Notice simple operation—nothing 
to puzzle you, nothing to vex. Notice 
appearance—a set that will blend with 
the appointments of your home, power- 


ful but unobtrusive. 
Then look inside. You need no ex- 
> . 
pert's eye to see how fine the materials 


are, how precisely the parts are made. 
But if you prefer expert advice, by all 
means have it. Put Atwater Kent Radio 
to every possible test and comparison. 


Then, in its proper place, consider 
price. It is not high. It is so low— 
thanks to large production and time- 
saving factory methods—that you will 
be astonished. 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
4701 WissAHICKON AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


4 


Hear the Atwater Kent 
Radio Artists every Sun- 
day eveningat 9.15 o'clock 
( Eastern Standard Time) 
through stations— 


WEAF ... New York 
WJAR ... Providence 
woc. ... Davenport 
WFI Philadelphia 
woo * alternating 
WCAP . . . Washington 
BAY Rar Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 

. -Minneapolis- 

St. Paul 

. . Worcester 


Model 20, $80 


Model 10 (without tubes), $80 


Radio Speakers 
priced from 
$12 to $28 


Prices slightly higher from the 
Rockies west, and in Canada. 


o 
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Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 
for every room in the home 





Universal Combination, Painted 


If there is no Globe-Wernicke 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


A place for shoes here, too~ 


CONVENIENT place to 

put your shoes—a handy 
desk—a space for books! That’s 
one adaptable combination in 
Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
cases for bedrooms. Glass doors 
guard against dust and dirt, and 
slide deftly back out of sight 
when opened—a big conserver 
in narrow space. Unfinished if 
you like, so that you may paint 
to match your other furniture. 


Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
cases in their new uses, are 
great conveniences in every 
other room in the home, too. 
Sectional arrangements adapt 
themselves to small or large 
spaces—and simplify moving. 
Period and modern designs in 
the finishes you desire. 


Mail This Coupon 





branch or authorized dealer in your 
city, buy from us direct at no ad- 
ditional cost, all freight prepaid. 
Tue Giose-WeErNIcKE Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





The Globe-Wernicke Co., 

Dept. B-3, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me your new, free booklet giving prices and showing 
how others use Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases, “For Every 
Room in the Home.” 


Bt Pee Sate a. align sas wl Fates 0 wren 
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MRS. JESSIE MACK 
of California 


Mrs. Mack Wanted 
a Profitable and Dignified Position 


That is why she wrote to us from California 
for our plan. It enabled her easily to earn 


$2.00 in a Single Hour 


“IT certainly would advise others to 
take up Curtis work,” says Mrs. 
Mack. “It is a dignified and congen- 
ial way of earning extra money. An- 
other reason why I like your plan is » 
that I can give as much or as little of 
my spare time as I find convenient. 
I spend the money on the little ‘ pret- 
ties’ every woman loves, but which 
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otherwise would be an extravagance.” 
Mrs. Mack, as you may have guessed, 
is our local subscription represent- 
ative for The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. 

Like Mrs. Mack you, too, can earn 
more money when you want it. For 
full details mail this coupon today. 


AYUMI 00 
















The Curtis Publishing Company 
200 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

I am interested in a wholesome, dignified 
plan which will pay me liberally for spare 
time. Please tell me about yours, but with- 
out obligation. 





Name__ 


Street __ 





City oe ie att 





State___ 
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New Slips to Suit Spring Frocks 














A fold-over back, cut 
in two pieces, gives 
width without bulk to 
the slip on left, sizes 
16, 36 to 44. The 
other design, sizes I4 
to 16, 36 to 44, may 
be straight, as below, 
or with a plaited 
or circular flounce. 




























UTER lines must be fol- 
lowed by under ones, and 
costume slips must echo 
the contours of the frocks they 


complement. Hence the four 
styles on this page. For general 
wear, the slip with the new 
lapped-over back will be wel- 
comed by the woman inclined to 
hip fullness, since it provides 
width where width is most neces- 
sary and adds nothing in bulk. 
The three-in-one design, No. 4942, 
is more suitable under light, 
transparent frocks than 4918. 
All four styles are quite simple 
to make, yet all have the flat, 
tailored trimness so necessary to 
the success of the frock. Machine 
hemstitching may be used to. 
lessen the work of sewing and to 
add an attractive touch to the 
finished garment. Crépe de chine 
or other tub crépes; washable 
satin; rayon fabrics, either woven 
or knitted; silk jersey; and silk 
broadcloth are all serviceable and 
suitable materials for slips. 


























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapizs’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Slips, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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Wheatena-whole wheat.at its best 


Out of the wheatfield 


cometh strength! 


~~ 


; X 
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Tempting golden Wheatena! Each delicious 
spoonful fairly laden with the sunny strength of 
the wheatfields! 

Millions delight in its hearty whole-wheat 
flavor. Watch the children’s eyes brighten when 
they see brimming bowls of Wheatena on the 
breakfast table. They just “eat it up” and ask 
for more and more. Give them all they want— 
it’s so good for them and so easy to digest. 

Wheatena is whole wheat at its best. Only 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. Please send me Free sample package of Wheatena and recipe book. 


Name 





your table in three minutes, at less than 2 cents a pound! 


plump, golden grains of choicest winter wheat 
are selected, then roasted and toasted by the ex- 
clusive. Wheatena method. All the flavor and 
nourishment are retained—the real golden heart 
of the wheat—the minerals—the carbohydrates 
—the proteins and the bran—nature’s safe regu- 
lator. All the elements you need to build bone, 
muscle, tissue and to add golden years to your life. 

Get Wheatena today—treat your family at 
breakfast tomorrow. 


Address 








State 





City 
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PATTERN No. 840 








These Inexpensive, Colorful Bird Rugs 
Are Suitable for Every Room In Your Home 





OU who want beau- 
tiful things for your 
home, but must count 
your pennies... head 
your list with Bird’s Rugs! 


And once on your floors, 
Bird’s Rugs need little 
care. Just a light mop- 
ping now and then keeps 
them bright and sanitary. Pattern No. 850 
Water won’t hurt them. 
Bird’s Rugs stay water- 
proof for years. 





Made with a firm, smooth 
hard surface, these felt- 
base rugs will wear and 





Bird’s Neponset 


wear after years of use. Folt-Base Rugs You can identify Bird’s : 
Oriental patterns full of have the genuine Rugs by the red waxed : 
the rich color and charm waxed back! back which makes the un- ; 


Ask for Bird’s Neponset Felt-Base Rugs. { 
you want as a background You can identify them by the patented derside as waterp roof as 


; ee waxed back, an exclusive feature that = Z 
for library and dining makes them waterproof underneath and the surface a feature cx 











room— prevents staining your floors. clusive with Bird’s Rugs. 
. . . flowered designs to If every woman knew 
keep spring the year round in your what every present owner knows, we 
bedrooms— would never be able to supply the de- 
... tilelike rugs to relieve you of drudg- mand for Bird’s Rugsand floor coverings. 


ery in bathroom and kitchen. The price range is from $9 to $18. 


All these you can make your own for a Write us for our color book of patterns 
modest sum. and name of nearest dealer. 
New York CHICAGO DALLAS BIRD & SON, inc. Manufaéurers of Bird’s Twin Shingles, 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT DENVER Established 1795 Bird’s Paroid Roofing, Bird’s Design 
ATLANTA St. PAUL SEATTLE Pioneers in Felt-Base Floor Coverings Roofing, Bird’s Black Building Paper, 
SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES and Bird’s Wall Board. 


EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 





PATTERN No. 861 


Bird's Neponset Rugs 


DEFY WATER AND WEAR 
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orative an art that 
5 i || we are apt to forget 
Mee: its original use was 
Ewe “| for warmth only. 
When our grandmothers took 
many small stitches to hold to- 
gether the linings and interlin- 
ings that made up the warmth 
of their cotton quilts, they paid 
little attention to where those 
stitches went. Later they be- 
gan to stitch in designs; so it is 
to their ingenuity, really, that 
we owe the lovely quilted slum- 
ber robe and pillow on this page. 

If you have an old quilting 
frame the work will go faster; 
lacking the frame, it is perfectly 
simple to quilt in the hand. For 
both robe and pillow you will 
require seven yards of silk, one 
sheet of wool wadding and three 100-yard 
spools of matching or contrasting sewing silk. 

For the robe, piece the silk to the required 
size. You will need a cover for the top and one 
for bottom. Transfer the design on one piece 
only. Lay the other piece on a flat surface and 
smooth over it, carefully, the wool wadding. 
On the wadding lay the piece with the design 
already stamped on it, and baste all together 
with very fine cotton, up and down and across. 









PuAMBIDGE .25 


Transfer No. 618 

















cA Slumber‘Robe and Pillow for the Lounge 


By Maser Fosrrer BAINBRIDGE 


Run the bastings as often as 
every twelve inches, so that 
you eliminate the danger of 
the different fabrics slipping 
when you quilt. 

Cut both pieces of silk and 
wadding half an inch beyond 
outside scalloped edge of design 
and, pushing in the wadding, 
baste the edge of the under piece 
of silk over wadding; then turn 
edge of top piece on the line of 
scallops and quilt to it, follow- 
ing method shown in center 
sketch. After the first scallop it 
will go very easily. The rest is 
simple quilting, following the 
design; but quilt straight lines 
first as an extra precaution 
against materials slipping. 

Quilt the pillow cover in the 
same way, using soft cotton or 
muslin for the under piece. It is an extrava- 
gance to use silk, as this piece comes next to 
the pillow. The wadding extends only to the 
scallops. After top is quilted attach a plain 
silk back and then insert pillow. Cut scallops 
of the top and back about three-eighths of an 
inch larger than the design, baste edges of each 
under and.then quilt the two together. 

Sateen, instead of silk may be used, and the 
design back-stitched or chain-stitched on. 


Transfer No. 618 





The quilted pillow 
cover above of green 
India silk, costing 
thout two dollars 
a yard, measures 
2 by 14 inches, 
including the scal- 
‘ops, an inch and a 
quarter wide by 
three and three- 
quarter inches long; 
the matching slum- 
ber robe, at right, is 
one and seven- 
cighths yards long 
ind one and a quar- 
ter yards wide. 








In center above is a 
sketch of the sim- 
ple quilting stitch 
used. Take the fine, 
even-running 
stitches through the 
three layers of ma- 
terial to insure firm 
quilting, pulling 
the thread a little 
tight so that the de- 
sign stands out 


too tight the work 
will pucker, Use a 


needle for quilting. 








clearly. If pulled 


long, fine, basting 








= 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 45 cents. 





.. where is there a little shoe that 
doesn’t need Dyanshine...every 
scuffed shoe needs it...and every 
faded shoe ... its magic touch 
keeps Monday’s shoes l@king as 
new as Sunday’s. 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


RK user 
DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 
3 Copyright 1926 — Barton Mfg. Co. 











never damp, ‘“dead”’ 


AS well use a wash cloth as 
an over-soft toothbrush. 
Damp bristles won’t pene- 
trate between your teeth. 
Won’t stimulate the gums. 
The Pebego Tooth Brush— 
ventilated-+ dries over-night. 
Its bristles’ are always firm, 
lives And its two tufts reach 
evefy part of your teeth. All 
- gist: Made only by 






ne. 


BECO 


VENTILATED 


Y/ “Tooth Brush 








“cc ° ° ”? 
Home-Making, as a Profession 
A100-pp. illus. handbook— FREE. Home-study of Domestic 





Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home Cg 4 








Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, 
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THROUGH | THE AGES - 


ERIES NO.! 


When the Sphinx was scoured - 


COHE illustration is taken from a paint- 


ing in the tombs of Egypt. It depicts 
the scouring of a Sphinx about 2,000 
B. C. The Egyptians used sandstone 
and water, made soapy by earth con- 
taining soda, or a saponaceous plant. 


Scouring today is made easy by 
SAPOLIO. Unexcelled for aluminum, 
tin, copper, brass and agate-ware. Large 
cake—no waste, no disagreeable dust 
or odor. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY 
439 West Street, New York, U.S. A. 


SAPOLIO 


The Lodies : 
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cA Bridge Set Without a Stitch 


HEY are 
all so easy 
to make 


that it is hard to 
believe. Not a 
stitch is taken; 
just the glue or 
paste pot and 
scissors are used. 
A little experi- 
mentation with 
a scrap of the 
silk will show 
you how to han- 
dle the glue or 
paste. The dis- 
tinguished bird 
is first cut out of 
the transfer, and 
then out of 
wrapping paper 
to use as a guide 
in cutting the 
felt. His body 
is flesh, his wing 
orange, his saucy 
eye and tail are 


Made of Surf Satin and Felt 





Transfer 14972 
The umbrellas carried by the wee young lady on the 
tallies are red, orange, green, yellow, and so on, and 
contrast with the color of her little skirt and the tan 
and black of her footgear. 


gay-colored kin- 
dergarten papers 
the umbrella 
for every tally. 
Now paste the 
transfer to card, 
andover the um- 
brella part of 
the transfer, a 
tiny piece of cot- 
ton. Then paste 
or glue over the 
skirt part of 
transfer what- 
ever colored pa- 
per you wish the 
little girl’s dress 
to be, putting 
the umbrella it- 
self on last. Out- 
line the whole 
with ink, and 
also with ink 
draw in the ribs 
of the umbrella 
and the tiny 
shoes. With col- 
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Sond For Free Book- 
“For the Sake 
of Happy Feet.’ 
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VERYWHERE women have welcomed 
xq the new Martha Washington Shoes. They 
; have selected them for their splendid 
appearance. They have worn them steadily 
because no other shoes gave such comfort. 
They have bought them again—and again— 
for their proved quality. Look for the name 
Martha Washington stamped on the shoe. 


Martha Washington 


Dress and Comfort Shoes _ 

























red, and his bill 

and feet yellow. 

He perches on a green 
twig with a blue blos- 
som, growing out of a 
green branch too. 

Glue the felt to the 
transfer, and then to 
the satin. Always dry 
under an iron or other 
weight. Tanse 

To make the table —— 
cover above, take one see 
yard of dark-blue surf Transfer 14972 
satin, a yard wide, and 
glue or paste the edges over one inch to 
make the hem, mitering corners. Attach 
three-eighths-inch black tape eight inches 
from each corner, and apply a bird at 
each corner two inches from the hem. In 
less than a half hour you will have a 
smart card-table cover. 

For the matching score pad, at right 
below, cut two pieces of cardboard the size 
of the score pad, and a strip of the satin 
long enough to cover both cardboards and 
at the same time allow for the thickness of 
pad at top, and a half inch extra on each 
side and end. Glue or paste the satin 
over edges of cardboard. Cover the raw 
edges and underside of top with the top of 
the score pad, and the inside of the back 
with contrasting paper. Then paste on the 
jaunty bird, and paste the pad in place. 

The tallies, at center of page, are torn 
out of manila paper and measure six and 
a half by six and a half inches, with a 
leaflet of paper inside, slightly smaller 
than cover. Cut out the transfer for the 
little girl, and, using it as a guide, cut from 








Transfer 14972 


i _ -_ | lit alae aan 


ored pencil give 

the little lady 
whatever shade of stockings you would 
like her to wear. Attach a pencil by a 
colored string. 

For the all-important box, below at 
left, which holds them, use any hinged 
box that is about nine by seven inches, and 
glue over it blue surf satin. Paste or glue 
contrasting paper inside for a lining, attach 
the bird to center of lid, and the set is 
complete. 

A set with two or three table covers is 
a delightful convenience for the bridge 
club or evening of cards, for if all the 
table covers match, a harmonious aspect 
is given to the tables. One may even be 
so gay as to have an orange cover with 
blue birds perched upon it, or one may 
blend blue with green, or brown with beige. 



























Transfer 14972 


Should one prefer sedate 
colors instead of gay feath- 
ers for the decorative birds, 
they would be equally ef- 
fective in black and white 
as in their jaunty oranges. 





Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lapies’ Home Journau Patterns; or by mail from the 


Home Pattern Co., 18 East 18th Street, N. Y. C. Dresses, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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Mother’s Responsibility 


She cannot afford to have anything in the home 
that does not protect and promote the health 
and comfort of her children. 

ScotTissue has supplanted the harsh, non- 
absorbent toilet tissue of other days. Mothers 
everywhere select ScotTissue because of its 
soothing softness, its whiteness, its quick-absor- 
bency and its unquestioned purity. 

ScotTissue is safe for children. It will not harm 
or irritate the most delicate skin. That’s why 
it is especially sought by women of refinement 
for their personal hygienic requirements. No 
conversation. Just say “ScotTissue.” 


Another Thirsty 
Fibre Product 
3 rolls for 25¢ 
Except in some western 
points and Canada 


15 cents a roll 


Except in some western 
points and Canada 
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“as VANITIES 
CANNOT SPILL 


FOR LOOSE POWDER - 
o> 





Beyond the Grave 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Nol j Wont 


It’s the only spill- 


roof loose 


Spill 


powder vanitie in the world—so practical— 
so ingenious. Now, carrying loose powder 


becomes a pleasure. 


If you want to use your favorite 
loose powder on every occasion, you cannot 


afford to be without a Norida. 


Drug and Department Stores 


have them. Be sure you ask for 


orida 





y ——__ 


Cannot Spill 
Easyto Refill 


The Vanitie for Your Favorite Loose Powder 


Single, for loose powder. 
Double, for loose powder 
and rouge cake. Gilt and 
Silver. Noridas come filled 
with Wildflower powder 
and rouge. Norida Par- 
fumerie, 630 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Canadian 
Office, 145 Adelaide St. 
West, Toronto. 








forgiveness for having turned him out into 
the world. He was about to take her hand 
when he “‘came to,”’ and asked his fellows 
what had happened. They wondered what 
he meant, for the vision had been too 
rapid for calculation. In due time he re- 
ceived word telling him that on the corre- 
sponding day and hour his aunt had died 
and that she left such a message for him. 
Stanley goes on to say that he believed the 
intelligence of the swift vision was brought 
to him by a guardian spirit and that every 
man has such a spirit, striving in every way 
to warn, help and encourage its mortal 
charge. It is not strange, therefore, that 
such an office, the guardian angel’s minis- 
try, should be assigned to our loved ones 
who have gone before us. 


(Communications 


UT that sort of ministry, real or fan- 

cied, does not answer the question 
about a communication coming from the 
unseen and giving us knowledge of the life 
beyond. A long time ago Omar sang: 
Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness 

through, 

Not one returns to tell us of the Road 

Which to discover we must travel too. 


But there are some who do not agree to 
that at all. They insist that their friends 
have returned, and that they have told 
them much about the Road which one day 
we must travel too. 

I went to hear Sir Oliver Lodge when he 
was lecturing in America, and read his 
book, Raymond, containing the communi- 
cations from his son of that name who was 
killed in Flanders. Some of the other well- 
known books in this field I have read also. 
Two things about such literature and its 
claims impress me: First, the almost total 


pastor of the historic Presbyterian Church 
at Freehold, New Jersey, on the battlefield 
of Monmouth. 

As a young man, Tennent was prepar- 
ing for his examinations before the Pres. 
bytery of New Brunswick, and intense 
application had affected his health. He 
was conversing one morning with his 
brother when he fainted away and ap- 
parently expired. After every test of death 
had been applied, his body was prepared 
for burial and the day set for the funeral. 
The people had assembled for the funeral, 
when the body suddenly opened its eyes 
and gave a dreadful groan. After vigor- 
ous restoratives had been resorted to, his 
resuscitation was effected. For many 
weeks he was in an extremely weakened 
condition, but slowly began to mend. He 
had no recollection for a time of any 
transaction previous to his sickness, and 
had to be taught his letters again as a 
child. But one day his memory came 
back to him and his knowledge of the past 
was that of any normal man. Although 
very reluctant to speak of his experience, 
he related on several occasions what had 
happened. In an instant he had found 
himself in another state of existence under 
the direction of a Superior Being who bade 
him follow him. Thus conducted, he be- 
held an ineffable glory and an innumerable 
company of happy beings in the midst of 
this glory. He, too, thrilled to their great 
joy and besought his conductor to permit 
him to join them. But his guide told him 
that he must return to earth. He heard 
and obeyed the sentence with the sorrow 
of despair. ‘“‘Lord, must I go back?” was 
his expostulation. The shock of his dis- 
appointment made him faint, and he saw 
his brother and the doctor disputing over 
his supposedly inanimate body. 


lack of any definite account of the state of 
the departed spirits, and second, the triv- 
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ial nature of most of the communications. 
Indeed, many of the alleged communica- 
tions, instead of throwing light on the life 
to come, only give information about mun- 
dane matters, such as where lost papers 
may be found, and dangerous places and 
persons and days to be avoided. 

But granted that one who has estab- 
lished communication with the departed 
derives from such communication real 
comfort and solid information, this can 
never play a serious part in man’s hope 
and comfort for life to come, for the num- 
ber of those who claim to have received 
communications is so small as to be almost 
negligible in reckoning up the stock of 
man’s knowledge and hope for life here- 
after. I would not take away a single ray 
of hope from any grieving soul which feels 
that it has been comforted by a communi- 
cation from the unseen world. All that I 
am trying to point out is that those who 
get comfort in this way are few indeed. 

If the dead do not return to us, is it pos- 
sible that before we leave our earthly tab- 
ernacle we might goto them? Saint Paul 
speaks at length, and with noble elo- 
quence, about life after death and the 
resurrection from the dead. In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that Paul 
says he was once caught up into Paradise, 
into the third heaven, whether in the body 
or out of it he knew not, and heard things 
such as it is not lawful for man to utter. 
Many have taken that to mean that Paul’s 
unhesitating doctrine about the resurrec- 
tion and the life to come is based upon a 
special revelation granted him when he 
was transported into heaven before his 


N HIS visit to the heavenly world: he 

saw glorious and happy beings, but no 
bodily shape or representation in the 
glorious appearance. So deep was the im- 
pression made on his spirit that the ravish- 
ing sounds of the music he had heard faded 
not out of his ears for the space of three 
years. 

What are we to think of such a claim as 
this? For myself, I think it quite credible 
and a very important bit of evidence as to 
the joys and glories of the Christian dead. 
I have heard of people who have had re- 
markable dreams, but here was something 
far more than a dream. Out of the body, 
as it were, the young candidate for the 
ministry was transported into heaven and 
heard, like Saint Paul, things unutterable. 
But if so, why are there not more such ex- 
periences? Why does every man not have 
some glimpse into heaven to make him 
believe with all his heart in life to come 
and earnestly to seek after it? The only 
answer we can give is that in God’s plan 
for our lives such views of heaven are not 
a part of our probationary experience on 
earth. To a chosen few, and for special 
reasons, God may have granted such a 
rapture. But the average man can lay no 
claim to such a transportation. 

Some think that if our souls were more 
free from sin and our affections more set 
on heaven we should know and see more of 
that glorious life. Elisha, when he was be- 
leaguered in the mount by the Syrian 
army, prayed that God would open the 
eyes of the frightened young man with 
him that he might see the chariots and 
horsemen of the Lord. So, we are told, we 
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day. That is quite possible. 

But what of others? The great Chris- 
tian apostle may have been granted a 
fleeting experience of the life to come, but 
has such a thing happened to anyone else? 
One of the best authenticated of claims to 
such an entrance into life beyond is the 
celebrated trance of the Reverend William 
Tennent. For forty-three years he was 


must pray for ourselves and for others 
that God would open our eyes that we 
might see into heaven and in that vision 
rejoice. 

I grant that we might all be more spirit- 
ually minded and less of the earth, earthy; 
but I do not accept the explanation that 
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EFORE ‘Capid | learned t 
printing press, ae. ‘VALENTINE’S was 

the day when every lady expected to have a 
dozen pairs of stockings added to-her wardrobe. 
“Mr. D * * * did send me four 
payres of silk stockings”, . . . “a payre 
off jessimy gloves”’, . “a topaz brooch”’ 
. . » Today milady is not quite so certain 
of receiving such substantial valentines. She 
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SAMUEL PEPYS 
(February 14, 1667) 
“TI did this day call at the 
New Exchange and bought 
my valentine a payre of 
silk stockings and garters 


‘and shoe strings and 2 


payre of gloves, all coming 
to about 28 shillings, and 
did give them to her this 
noon.” 
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(Continued from Page 192) 


the reason why we do not have deeper im- 
pressions of the life to come is our own 
lack of spiritual life. Take, for example, 
my own mother, for here one must speak 
within one’s own experience or not at all. 
She had a strong mind and a spirit far in 
advance of the majority of mortals I have 
met on my pilgrimage thus far. She pos- 
sessed, too, a high and reverent curiosity 
about the life to come. Often I have 
heard her speak of my father, and of her 
own father and mother, and wonder how 
and where they were. Yet I never knew 
her to claim any striking vision or raptur- 
ous approach to the heavenly life which 
hid within its impenetrable veil those who 
were dear to her. Yet if any deserved 
such a vision because of purity of life and 
elevation of spirit and sacrificial ministry, 
it was she. If, then, there are such beatific 
experiences of the life everlasting granted 
to a few souls before they leave this life, I 
do not believe that such an experience has 
anything to do with the degree of faith or 
the beauty of character of the person who 
may have had such a transportation into 
the heavenly life. 

What wecommonly speak ofas “‘science”” 
knows nothing of the life beyond. This is 
not strange, for science deals only with the 
things that are seen; of the things that are 


not seen it knows nothing and, as Doctor 
Osler once said, has at present no means 
of knowing anything. Our hope for life 
hereafter, therefore, depends not on any 
visible demonstration of it, as one would 
discover an island or continent across the 
seas, nor upon any ecstatic experience of it 
before death, but upon the great and deep 
instinct of our hearts, an instinct whose 
findings have been mightily confirmed by 
the sure revelation which we have in Jesus 
Christ. 

With regard to the future life, we walk 
by faith, not by sight. After all, faith is 
far better than sight. It takes us into a 
realm where we are beyond the reach and 
the contagion of doubt and delusion. Jesus 
said very little about the order and the na- 
ture of the heavenly life, nor did He point 
out any means of getting into communica- 
tion with those in that life. But He linked 
faithin Himself with faithin thelife tocome, 
for He said, ‘‘ Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me. In my Father’s house are 
many mansions: if it were not so, I would 
have told you. I go to prepare a place for 
you.”’ For myself, I find infinite hope and 
comfort in those farewell words of our Lord. 
There must be a hereafter and a blessed 
hereafter, or Christ would have told us. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of three 
articles on this subject by Dr. MacCartney. 
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Following the pointing finger Carson 
felt the chaos of his life shape into intimate 
ambition. Hitched to the dolly flopped 
asmall mule, slicker, younger than Patchy. 

“Say, don’t you want that mule drove 
somewhere?’”’ the new hand demanded. 

“Yeh. Over to where the new lumber’s 
bein’ stacked. Dump the sticks and get 
back here on the jump. See?” 

Carson climbed delightedly to the pre- 
carious seating atop the sticks and gath- 
ered the reins lovingly in his fingers. 

“Giddap, Patchy—yeh, Patchy Two.” 

So it came that Carson was listed on the 
pay roll of the Denby Lumber Company 
as stick boy, given a cot at the bunk 
house, and a meal ticket. 


ACH evening after supper he would 

saunter down to Tonia’s house, knock 
timidly on the edge of the porch and ask 
shyly to see Jasmine. Tonia would con- 
sent grudgingly, bring the baby out to 
him and station herself in the shadow of 
the doorway to spy on him with wary sus- 
picion. Pallor would creep up under her 
clear skin as she read the dreams in the 
man’s fine eyes. Smiling down into the 
small, creamy face that lay in the crook 
of his arm he would weave fancies of the 
wonder days to come, of the far sky beck- 
oning, of Patchy Two trotting faithfully 
onward, spicing the journey with whim- 
sical turnings into unexpected byroads. 

It was a big day for Carson when he was 
to receive his first pay. The mule was as 
good as his. He would go this very eve- 
ning to dicker with the manager for her 
and make a payment down to clinch the 
bargain. His bunk and board would be 
kept out of his wages, and there was Jas- 
mine. Still, a few pays —— 

He piped his tuneless carol, flipping the 
Sticks out of the loader’s way and piling 
them on the cart. When he turned from 
the pay window that afternoon with his 
small packet of bills and jingle of coins 
the world was all but his. He was buy- 
Ing it, the right to wander over it, to set 
lorth with each misty dawn, skirt its 
Prairies, trail its forests, camp under its 
hillsides. He was buying —— 

Someone touched his sleeve. ‘“ Jasmine 
need flannels and more dress. She want 
good bottles. And leetle cap. She need 
much meelk. Grow ver’ big.” 

_Carson expected an expense account for 
his little daughter, and good-naturedly 
handed over a couple of bills. 


““Ah, what thees you do? Thees not 
much. Jasmine need more. For queelt 
and blanket. I have the doctor to her 
one night. He is to pay, yes?” 

When Tonia left him Carson was staring 
in dismay at the chaff of coins still left him. 

Jasmine crowed and slept, gurgled and 
grew, and when her father drew his next 
wages, she was in need of many things. 

“A leetle buggy for to ride,’ pleaded 
Tonia, showing up beside the line of men 
and keeping step with Carson as he moved 
slowly toward the pay window and the 
money he had earned with hampering, 
enslaving work that only the promise of 
early release made bearable. ‘“ Jasmine 
lika ride. And fine dress for ba’teeze. I 
go take her to padre for ba’teeze. And 
much meelk. That not ’nough money. 
No! Jasmine need more.” 

Again Carson found himself left to fin- 
ger a contemptible remnant of his wages. 
He thrust it in his pocket and ambled off. 

Two days later he roused from the 
stupor of this second disappointment and 
sought the yard foreman. 

“‘T want a job that pays more. Got to 
have more money.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Anything, I reckon, if I hafta.” 

“Grimes needs a man to help the edger- 
man. Right up those steps yonder on the 
saw floor.” 

Carson’s gaze followed the direction 
aghast, then fell to Patchy Two, who 
sprawled her gymnastic best to reach an 
impossible tuft of Bermuda grass. 

“‘T’d ruther drive the mule, if I could.” 

“All right. Same pay, though.” 


NLY a vision of deliverance won the 

struggle for Carson. Tearing his fas- 
cination from the object of his ambition 
he stalked over and lunged up the swing- 
ing steps. 

When Tonia heard of the promotion she 
made tearful descent on the foreman. 

““Why you geef heem more gooder job? 
He make too much the money. Why you 
do that, eh? Why? It keel me so bad 
what you do?” 

“What? Well, by the great horned 
spoon!”’ gasped the astounded foreman, 
his hands raised above his head in de- 
spair. 

Tonia’s grievance rose in pitch and 
lapsed into sobbed Spanish, but finding 
no understanding of her case she pulled 
her rose-embroidered shawl over her head 
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“Oh, for a room as 
charming as that!” 


You’ve seen it often, in many places—a room 
with an irresistible charm. Perhaps one time it is 
a living-room, another it is a bedroom, hospitable, 
friendly, beautiful in an indefinable way. 


Is that charm accidental? No. It may just 
have happened because the one who did it was an 
artist at heart. But back of it, wherever you find 
it, are the unchangeable principles of harmony, 
color, arrangement, which are the basis of all 
attractive interior decorating. You can have this 
beauty and this charm in every room in your 
house if you will but learn these basic principles. 
And these you can easily learn at your leisure 
in your own home, through the Homecrafters’ 
Course in Interior Decoration. 

This is an amazingly simple and interesting course 
through which any woman of intelligence can come 
to know the principles of interior decorating and 
how to apply them to her own home. For the in- 
dividual who plans to enter the professional field, 
it will give a foundation for all future work. With 
this knowledge, out of the commonplace things 
that, ill-arranged, make an ordinary house, can be 
built the homes that all people long for—that evoke 
admiration on every hand. 

If you have this longing, write today for our 
booklet fully describing this course. 
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Please send me, without obligation, full infor- 
mation on your course in Interior Decoration. 
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and stumbled back home. All day she 
snubbed the gaudy plaster saint in the 
wall niche. 

Next pay the list of necessities for Car- 
son’s infant daughter was staggering. The 
father crushed back his longings until they 
beat from within against his temples, and 
plugged doggedly on. 

Never a pay line but Tonia was there. 
Not once did he turn from the window but 
to face her eloquence on the needs of Jas- 
mine. And always he waited. 


URED and driven, Carson clumsily ad- 
vanced from edgerman’s helper to 
edgerman, from extra sawyer to sawyer, 
and on to mill fore- 
man. And at every 


the foremen, the mill manager, Saint 
Anthony? The curled lips trembled and 
tears subdued the flash in unhappy eyes. 
Ah—Mr. Denby! She had not gone to 
him. Dared she? 

Tonia ran along by the iron fence, swung 
back the gate and stumbled up the steps. 

She had knocked! Knocked on the 
door of the town’s one mansion. Better 
to slip away—footsteps inside; the door 
swung back, letting a shaft of light across 
the shrinking girl. 

“Why, I believe it’s Tonia, who passes 
with that adorable cherub,” came in a 
perfectly human voice from the mythical 
Mrs. Denby, who spent much of the time 
in strange, far-off 
places. ‘‘Come in, my 








step forward Tonia 
had made hysterical 
protest to the man- 
ager and burned her 
lamp later into the 
night as she pored over 
heavy pictured cata- 
logues seeking other 
needs for Jasmine. 

In spite of her un- 
tiring caution and 
prodigal devotions at 
the shrine of the vari- 
colored saint, Tonia’s 
cherished system of 
defense crumbled at last before an unbe- 
lievable calamity. Two score threads of 
moons had risen beyond the line of Red 
River since Paca had baited Tonia from 
her grief with Jasmine. Then, one day as 
the vigilant foster mother scanned the line 
of men who filed to the pay window, Car- 
son was not there! 

Not there! Something cold caught at 
her throat. He had gone! A row of even 
teeth set sharply into a red lip. Clenched 
hands pushed against the hurt in her 
chest that she might breathe again. The 
saint had mocked her prayers! No, she 
had asked only that Jasmine be left her. 
A stupid oversight! Not once had it oc- 
curred to her, or perhaps to the well- 
meaning Saint Anthony, that Carson would 
desert his child. 

As Tonia walked back to the house she 
reached up and broke a spray of blossoms 
from a dogwood. Grimly she laid it at the 
feet of the plaster saint. He had kept his 
contract. What more could be asked of 
any saint? 

Setting Jasmine among her toys, Tonia 
stepped back to stand with clasped hands 
before the shrine. Haltingly she chanted 
a ritual of thanksgiving. It trailed dully, 
broke off at times, dragging in listless 
sing-song through its verses. 

A shadow in the doorway shut out the 
rosy evening light. 


ONIA’Ssong strangled. ““Oh—younot 
go! You not go! I think you gone, I 
not see you in the pay line, and—I sing.” 

“N-not yet I haven’t. But it won’t be 
long,” he hurried to assure her. “Right 
away, maybe. I can get an outfit now i 

“You got more gooder job?” came in a 
tragic whisper, while the sudden dimples 
smoothed out. 

“Yes. Funny! I never set out to be 
mill manager—or anything; but I was al- 
ways hurryin’ things up, trying to make 
things pay. I kept thinking that if ever’- 
thing would just go along better, maybe 
I’d get away sooner. The last two weeks 
my work has been different, all kinds of 
mill problems, but I didn’t know I was 
manager until Mr. Denby called me to his 
office today. Funny! Here’s the money 
for Jasmine.” 

He trudged off into the dusk. Below 
the gloating mill he stopped to laugh up 
defiantly. He must exult down this vague, 
accusing disquiet. He was free. At last 
he was free! 

Tonia sat in the twilight over the worn 
pages of her mail-order catalogues, but 
found no inspiration. Suddenly she 
wound her shawl about her and hurried 
straight to the bunk house. Carson had 
been there, but had left. What to do? 
Whatever to do? Had-she not taxed her 
ingenuity to exhaustion? Appealed to 








dear. Is anything 
wrong?”’ 
‘“‘Carson’s new 
job—eet must queet. 
Mr. Denby, I ask 
heem to stop eet. 
What can I do—so 
much the money, and 
mules too cheap. He 





weel go—the 
baby 
‘“‘There, child,’’ 


said the lady. “‘You 
are all wrought up. I 
will call Mr. Denby.” 
I’ve heard of his notion of leav- 


“Oh! 
ing,” said Mr. Denby when Tonia told 


him her fears. ‘‘I’ve been hearing about 
it for years, but he is still here.” 

“But always he get hees money at the 
pay window, and always I am there. Now 
you make heem manajaire, what weel I 
do? He say tonight he weel go. I get 
mad and forget to take all hees money. 
He get away weeth it, and he is not by the 
bunk house. I hate heem, oh, I hate 


1”? 


heem! 


ENBY’S eyes narrowed so that the 

smile barely peeped through, but she 
answered it with a flash of scorn. ‘“‘I see. 
Well, I shall be sorry to lose Jim Carson. 
He is the best man I ever had. But— 
I’ll prevail on him to leave the baby.” 

““W-wel-ll.””. There was no enthusi- 
asm of gratitude as Tonia rose slowly and 
started out. With a dull effort she man- 
aged, ‘‘ You ver’ kind.” 

“Wait, I promise more. 
stop his going.” 

A quick, shy smile showed the pretty 
teeth. ‘‘ You ver’ kind.” 

Denby watched the girl’s slender figure 
blend into the night, his mouth curling 
with amused understanding. Then it set 
straight in the way that his men and his 
competitors knew. After pacing the floor 
monotonously time upon time, he sat 
down at the desk and wrote. Three sheets 
of paper were covered with bold black 
script and figures. He weighted these 
sheets without folding them, and made 
mental note that he must send an early 
messenger to Tom Whiten, who farmed 
near Little Bend. 

Carson went about his morning tasks 
perfunctorily. He took up the waiting 
queries and complaints with the serious 
thoroughness of habit, but the old en- 
thusiasm over each petty phase of logging, 
hauling and sawing, over the almost 
human mechanism of the mill and the 
almost too human attributes of the men, 
was lacking. He told himself that it was 
because he was through. Released. 


I'll try to 


T WAS mid-morning before he could 

make for Mr. Denby’s office. The mill 
owner looked up expectantly. Was any- 
thing wrong? 

Nothing new. In a level voice Carson 
listed old findings found again, with sug- 
gested remedies. When his subject took 
sway of him, he pushed it impersonally 
aside. Why should he be torn by these 
things? 

“There are other items too, Mr. 
Denby,” he concluded steadily. ‘‘I’ve 
marked them down here for the next 
manager. I’m—going away.” 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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Your Hat 
Reflects Your Personality 


To Wear her hat with poise . . . chic 

. and alluring effect ... it is the 
wish of every woman. The smart set ? 
instinctively looks for a Gage with its J 
natural, modish lines. At the better [iy 
shops everywhere. 

Gage Style Book Sent Free 

Fill in the coupon below and receive a q 
copy of “Gage Chapeaux, ’ illustrating 38 4 


Re. new models for Spring. Take it to your 

milliner when making a selection. 
cine ens ommnan aie amo COUPON wee mien iacs 
Gage Brothers & Company, Dept. L. F 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 
385 Madison Ave., New York s 
Please send without charge copy of **Gage 

Chapeaux "’ for Spring. 
Name 


Address 











“It's The 
Prettiest Dress 
I Ever Had” 


“Anp I made it all myself! 
Thanks to the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, I can now make all my 
own clothes and have two or 
three dresses for the money I 
used to spend on one! For the 
first time in my life, I know 
that my clothes have sfvle/” 

No matter where you live, 
you, too, can learn at home to 
make stylish clothes and hats 
at great savings, or earn money 
as a dressmaker or milliner. 





Write for Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon today for a 
Free Booklet which describes the 
Dressmaking and Millinery 
Courses of the Woman’s Insti- 
tute and tells how this great 
school has helped to solve the 
clothes problem for more than 
200,000 women. 


r 
" WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-B, Scranton, Penna. 
l Without cost or obligation, please send me a 
copy of one of your booklets, and tell me how I 

i can learn the subject which I have marked— 
| (1) Home Dressmaking 


OO Millinery 
(] Professional Dressmaking 


CL) Cooking 
OT SEPP PAR SE Re het Ge Berar 


ROACHES 


BUGS, INSECTS! 


—are insane. offensive—anc spread 
disease germs! Exterminate them with J- 
Golden Spray Insect Powder; 1 
powder in the world more effective. In 
the all-metal spray container, 35¢ 
Used by Millions 
NON-POISONOUS to human beings; 
but certain death to roaches, bugs, insects. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
FREE 2309's! 
COUPON 
—with valuable 40-page book, “The 
Correct way to Exterminate.’’ 
F. #al Send name and address of your nearest 
. drug store—and we will send you free, 4 
coupon, good for 25c. With this coupon, plus 10c, you can get@ 
full-sized 35¢ can of this magic powder—at your druggist’s- 
caren OPITZ, Inc. Chemists for 52 Years 
270 0 Madison Avenue, New York 
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now, free. 





blemishes 


This is called “ un- 
equal ageing.’’ Un- 
equal because the face 
skin loses its look of 
. youth and freshness 
4 before the body skin. 
4 There is a reason for 
; this. There is a way 
4 to stop it—Frostilla 
38 Fragrant Lotion. 
Thousands of women 


praise this quick, 
natural way 


For fifty years women 
have used Frostilla 





Fragrant Lotion to keep their hands 
soft and beautiful in spite of house- 


Lotion has long been famous as a sure, 
quick way to restore natural softness 
after chapping and roughness. 

Now Frostilla Lotion is being used 
- by thousands of women to keep the 


i. AVE you ever wished that the skin on your 
: face and neck was as soft and smooth as 
the skin on your body? Most women have. 
They have looked wistfully at their body skin 
—so satin soft and clear, so white and free of 
and they have wondered why their 
face skin was not just like it in loveliness. 

Do you feel that the skin on your face and 
: neck and hands looks o/der than the skin on your 
body? Harsher, dryer, not sosupple and young? 





Two sizses—35c and $1.00 


The larger bottle is more economical as 


it contains more than three times the 35¢ - 


size. At all drug stores and toilet goods 
counters in U. S. and Canada. 


Dhe Lédics‘ HOME JOURNAL 


| & the skin on your body softer and 
whiter than your face and hands ? 


There is a way to stop this “unequal 
ageing” —a way to prevent chapped, 
roughskin—the most important step 
forward in complexion care—try it 
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For more than fifty years Frostilla 





Lotion has been used by thousands 











the skin can dry out, the skin re- 
mains soft, supple, young. But if it 
is not, the skin will be scaly, harsh, 
no longer young and lovely. 


Why this happens to your face 
and not to your body 


The skin on your body is protected by cloth- 
ing, but the skin on your face and neck and 
work and other duties. Frostilla hands is constantly exposed. So you must 
help Nature by supplying an extra amount of 
this moisture—“ precious moisture’’ we call 
it—for your exposed skin. Do this with 
Frostilla Lotion and you will keep it as soft, 


smooth and young as 














<7 8 skin of their face, neck, arms and “A F your body skin. You 
a ankles soft and white, too. Frostilla Ch ca h need Frostilla Lotion 
bi Lotion does for all your skin just ex- appe » ONE: & 
y | actly what Nature does to your pro- Skin , 
e tected body skin. Use Frostilla Lotion every 4 
| Let us ll 4 ‘. Fr ila day to prevent chaps and 

23 tel. yo wi at Ost rough skin. Especially it 
== Fragrant Lotion is. It is the same as is soothing on the skins of 
‘§ the natural moisture that your body babies and small children. 
TS! creates and sends into the skin. It is nisl om pevere fat 
oro a lotion which is absorbed through veniioaitiaadikial saan. 
In the skin, softening it, dissolving Keep a bottle in the 
Fo away the microscopic scales that kieshon. 

: ear ; Anexcellent base for pow- 
ei constantly form as the skin is dried Ler ‘sid Cadi. 
ER: by sun and wind, by powder and \& A 
ON touge, dust and artificial heat. If 

nears this moisture is supplied faster than 









of women for keeping hands soft in 
spite of housework—for preventing 
and soothing chapped, rough skin. 





always—when cold weather outside 
dries out the exposed skin, just as you 
need it for the hot sun and summer 
burns. By using Frostilla Lotion reg- 
ularly you can keep your complexion 
soft and lovely. It is quickly absorbed 
by the skin without stickiness. Its 
fragrance will delight you. 


Send for a trial bottle, free 


We want you to try Frostilla Lotion 
as soon as possible. Learn why thou- 
sands of women are using it as the best 
means of keeping natural, youthful 
beauty. Send the coupon below for a 
generous trial. 


Frostilla 


C}ragrant fotion 


Selling Agents: Harotp F, Ritcniz & Co., New York and Toronto 














—————— 


Tue Frost1tia Company, Dept. 402, Elmira, New York 


Please send me your free bottle of Frostilla Fragrant 
Lotion. I have checked the uses I am most interested in. 
0 Keep complexion soft © Base for powder and rouge 


and young O After removing superfluous hair 
CI Chapped; somal obcien © © (00.0.0... ccicsscsvassosesncnsscccnscreeesectessessne 
O After housework (write any use not listed) 


(In Canada: 10 McCaul St., Toronto) 
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Corns 


Lift Right 














































































Drop a little “Freezone”’ 
corn or callus for a few 


“‘hard-skin”’ calluses on 


feet. 


Edward Wesley and Co., C 





Just get a bottle of “ 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Off 





on a touchy 
nights. In- 


stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’ 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 


t hurt a bit. 


bottom of 
Freezone”’ 


incinnati, O. 




























Makes 
BABY 
Regular 





> 240 vs mar ove 
fe devine Wooo Peamwcrs tac Fam Ware lwo. 





patented rubber-covered clamps. It 


Cunning pink-ea 
the back lure baby 


- a 


Baby Regular,’ 





Lite Towry Dept. A.D. 





A toilet seat for baby, safe and comfortable, and so 
attractive in smooth, gleaming white enamel. Just the 
right shape and size, with protecting back and arms, 
and a dainty white strap to keep baby safe. 

Little Toidey fits any regular toilet seat; locks with 


and is “ataraead taken along when baby goes a-visiting. 


Toidey mother’s staunchest ally in 
training and making baby regular. 
Ask for the free booklet, 
with its helpful sug- 

gestions for baby’s training. 


Juvenite Woop Propucts, Inc. 
Gertrude A. Muller, Pres. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Keeps 
MOTHER 


Happy 


folds compactly 


red bunnies on 
and make Little 


“Make 
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ton; turning handle. 
removable. 
old-fashioned mops. 


factory. 


SQUEEZ-EZY 
MOP CO. Inc. 
NEW pal neus, 






Outwears three 


good dealers’ and department 
stores, or sent postpaid from 


Price Complete $1. 
RENEWAL Heaps, 75c 
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KEEP HANDS OUT OF DIRTY 
SOAPY WATER 


Wrings easily by pressing but- 










Heads 
At all 


50 

















we ship 


Sample 





for you. But don't let 


derwear— worn all over the World. Noexperi- 
ence needed. Each day you get your big commis- 


sions as a deposit paid by the customer, to whom 


Three ether, oiling methods to ch S08 
ogether with sure sales plan. 
Free! You can build up a big business! ff 
We pay all shipping charges and guarantee prompt delivery. 
Write! 1 tf you hurry, you dan have other agents working | 
! : 








hood get ahead of you. Just say: 
Offer and Lave Money Making Sales Plan.” 
Malloch 











in your 


“Send me your Free Sample | 
Write! 


Grand Rapids, 








(Continued from Page 196) 


“Away?” echoed Denby mildly, reach- 
ing for the sheaf of paper held out to him. 

In clearing a space on which to spread 
this report Denby pushed aside in Car- 
son’s direction several sheets of unfolded 
paper on which stood out bold black writ- 
ing. Carson could scarce avoid reading 
them. Denby lost himself in the memo- 
randa for the next’ manager. 

“Excuse me,” he interrupted his own 
reading, and left the office, closing the 
door. 


HEN he returned he found the ex- 
manager flushed and thoughtful. 

“Now, about this matter of going 
away, Carson,” he broached easily. 
“Have you really been dissatisfied here?”’ 

““N-no, except I only meant to stay a 
little while, just till I could get away. I 
like it here all right, and you’ve been 
awful good to me, but more’n anything 
else I want my freedom. I always used to 
have it before Patchy died. I can get 
another outfit now. My wagon’s gone 
to pieces too.” 

“About this outfit, Carson, I know 
where you can get just such a one as you 
had before. As it 
happens, Tom 


Of course he should not have read those 
sheets of paper on Mr. Denby’s desk, but 
the letters and figures were so big they 
had tempted him—even to move the 
sheets while Mr. Denby was out, so he 
could get the whole of the outlines. Not 
that it could make any difference to him 
what they did at the mill! He.was 
leaving! 

But this night shift would stir up inter- 
esting changes. The logging camp would 
have to be reorganized; more loggers, 
added shacks, bigger commissary in the 
woods. About hauling facilities, another 
engine would do, perhaps, and there ought 
to be—let’s see how many cars more? He 
scrawled slowly on the envelope. 

The dinner gong went unheeded. Car- 
son frowned and figured. Men filed from 
the mess house back to the mill. The 
shadows lengthened castward. 


ONIA had spent a wan morning. The 

sun had risen pale golden on a perfect 
day. No saint-bestowed havoc of gale or 
flood had intervened. The way was clear for 
Carson to pass from the village he loathed 
into the somewhere that called him. 

It was nothing to her, though, what he 
did. She might as well have been a hag 
for all he had ever 
noticed her. But 





Whiten, who owns 
it, is coming in to 
see me about noon.” 
The twinkle that 
had offended Tonia 
peered through the 
half-closed eyes. 
Carson was shuffling 
his feet and frown- 
ing at the floor. He 
did not see it. ‘‘ You 
can no doubt buy 
it and get away at 
once. I regret to 
lose you, Carson. 
You know lumber 
from the standing 
tree to the shipped 
board, but I see 
your point of view. 
You’ll take your 
child, of course.” 
**Oh, yes, I’ll take 
Jasmine.” 








Jasmine, her baby! 
Sighing, Tonia 
glanced up through 
the window. He was 
coming! No, hehad 
stopped to perch on 
a stump beside the 
| walk. That absurd 
book! Always he 
was reading or writ- 
ing init. Sometimes 
he actually did not 
hear Jasmine’s 
prattle for it! He 
would be coming in 
a minute. 

Tonia rearranged 
her oft-mended lace 
kerchief back from 
her throat, and 
brushed down her 
black silk dress. 
Had she not worn 
her best today just 











“Good! That will 
give Tonia freedom 
too. She has been greatly tied down for a 
mere girl, and will no doubt be glad to 
have her own time. When she is no longer 
burdened with responsibility, she can find 
a husband.” 


ARSON came to his feet, white with 

barbed pride. He had burdened her? 
He had kept her from marrying? Well, he 
would disturb her no longer. Her tan- 
trum of yesterday afternoon at finding he 
had not gone—so that was it! How she 
must despise him! Only a habit of pa- 
tience smoothed the bitterness from his 
lips. 

“Thank you for helping me off, Mr. 
Denby,” came huskily. ‘‘It’s time I was 
getting out o’ the way. I’il never forget 
all you’ve done for me, and wouldn’t 
leave except I want af 

“TIT understand, Carson. 
does,”” 

If Carson had been less blind with hurt 
when he left the office, he might have seen 
a covered wagon and a pert-eared mule 
trundling into town from the north high- 
way. His eyes smarted with humiliation. 
He had been in Tonia’s way all these 
years. Why hadn’t he understood and 
taken himself off long ago? There must 
have always been contempt for him in her 
eyes. He tried to remember—velvety 
eyes that had a way of flashing up, then 
hiding beneath long lashes. At such 
times a tiny dimple would twinkle at the 
corner of her lips. Strange how the color 
came and went under the clear skin 
Bah! He was free, wasn’t he? Free! 

He passed the winding road without 
seeing it. This fallen tree would be a good 
place to sit a minute. Now, about this 
matter of the proposed night shift —— 





Everyone 





to prove her indif- 
ference? She would 
be very offhand when he came, like that. 
No, like this. Hauteur might seem as 
though she cared. Better to sparkle, 
dimple, laugh. Why not? She was glad, 
wasn’t she? Except for Jasmine. 

How stupidly long he sat there! Pouf! 
Could she stand until her back broke? 
Better to pick up some sewing and forget. 
Soon she would be rid of him. 

But there! He had got up and was 
coming on. What was that? A canvas- 
covered wagon drawn by a perky mule 
had rounded the block and was pursuing 
Carson’s long stride! 


N THEY came. Now they had disap- 

peared past the corner of the house. She 
would go to the door—no, cold numbness 
held her. Let him buy the thing! That 
was what she wanted, wasn’t it? Furious 
fingers tore the amber comb from the 
careful coiffure and hurled it across the 
room. The lace neckerchief was flung 
after it. 

Pale, disheveled, Tonia threw herself 
before the shrine and tried to murmur a 
prayer, but her teeth set wretchedly. 
They would go. 

She had served them with the best of 
her, but they did not need her. A little 
while and her very existence would be for- 
gotten. Would he never come on? 

There! That was his hateful step now! 
His knock on the screen. She could not 
move. 

When Carson let himself in, he found 
Tonia backed against the sewing table, 
hollow eyes peering through tousled hair. 

“Well, I’m going,” he announced to 
cheer her. The spirit in his tones was 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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Soft ak 


absorbent towels 


OOTT TOWELS are bright-white, ab- 

sorbent and soft. They will not injure 

the most delicate skin, yet they are sturdy 
and may be used for a brisk rub-down. 

Boott Towels are low in price, high in 
value, for they wear long and well. 

Buy a bolt of Boott Toweling and make 
your towels, wash cloths, bureau scarfs 
and children’s bibs. 

Buy Boott Standard Hemstitched 
Towels from your Dealer, or send 25c 
each to Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 








ABSORBENT TOWELING 
lane = FACE ee BIBS 
HITE 4x0 ECR 
LAUNDRY BAGS- SCARFS 
WHITE DRESS OXFORD 
SCRIMeCURTAINS 























New Peace 
Dale hooked 
rug yarn now 
ready. Finest qual- 
ity soft worsted yarn 
with lovely sheen— 
beautiful colors. Money- 
back guarantee. Send 
for free samples and leaflet 


. of charm- 
ing rug de- 
signs. If you 
want 200 free 
samples of knit- 
ting yarn, too, check 
both squares below. 
Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 102, 
25 MadisonAve., New York 


0 Free samples hooked rug yarn and leaflet 
0 Free samples knitting yarns 
Name 





Address 











2 Baby and Mother Needs In 
Bath Tub and Dressing Table 


Tub of double faced, rubberized fabric that conforms 

to baby’s body. Dressing table of heavy duck with 

cretonne pockets for toilet articles. 

Mother stands or sits at ease while bathing, dressing or 
changing the little one. No dangerous lift- 


= ing or moving baby about in lap 
Be 4 = Sold by department 








% - ., stores and specialt 
‘ ath "ht shops. Write for li\- 
@ @» erature and price 


ae = 
>| —mailed in plain en 
velope. E. M.Trimbi 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 70, 
464 Central Ave., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Also Makers of The 
Famous Kiddie-Koo” 


The Baty’ Bathinet 


Learn in Spare Time at Hous 
Earn $30-$35 a Weck 


Every woman should learn. We tain 





Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mot ‘ers 
and Religious Workers by our Fisci- 
nating Home-Study Method. Lea: ing 
Chicago System. Endorsed by pliysi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 

Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 y ars 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guerentes and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMEN 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


pose iedopembent Dept. 32, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 
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Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script or anes two 
Ing 2 sets Fd Pare $3.50. isit- 


L, OTT ENGRAVING C 


~ hy Cnedeas St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Health may become a shadow unless you guard The 


In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, even 
40, different kinds of dentifrices. Many people buy 
these dentifrices . . . changing from one to another. 
They seem disappointed. They brush their teeth regu- 
larly... yet they still have painful decay and gum 
diseases . . . Way? 

Because teeth need more than cleaning. They 
must be protected at THE DANGER LINE. 


We LIVE in a world that pays tribute to 
health, vigor, vitality. The woman with spar- 
kiing eyes, flaming cheeks and a brilliant smile not 
only receives attention, but deserves it. For her 
very physical condition is evidence of her good 
judgment—convincing proof that she has learned 
the secret of preserving health by preventing illness. 
Beauty and intelligence . . . what a combination! 


Now the new facts about The Danger Line 


We asked dental authorities to make a study of The 
Danger Line—to translate into language that all 
could understand, the vital importance of this 
line of danger which is found on everybody’s 
teeth and gums. This is their report: 


“The gums thin out to delicate edges where 
they join the teeth. Right at this union of the 
teeth and gums is The Danger Line. Here, also, 
are found tiny V-shaped crevices barely discern- 
ible to the naked eye. In these minute crevices 
tood particles collect and ferment; acids are formed 
which cause decay, and which irritate the delicate 
edge of gum tissue, resulting perhaps in its gradual 
breaking down, infection and very often Pyorrhea. 
Diseases which may impair the health of the 
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Danger Line 





his new knowledge 


of The Danger Line 
1s astonishing millions of women 


entire body also result from infection and decay 
at The Danger Line. 


“Tt is a fact that so long as the delicate margins 
of gum tissue at The Danger Line remain intact 
and free from infection, Pyorrhea rarely begins.” 


“Cleansing not enough,” say authorities 


Not only must the teeth and gums be kept clean, 
but the acids which attack them must be safely 
and effectively neutralized if protection against 
decay and gum disease is desired. 


There is one dentifrice today that gives this 
protection in sufficient measure. It is Squibb’s 
Dental Cream, made with Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia. For Milk of Magnesia is recommended by 
dentists everywhere as a perfect means of neu- 
tralizing the acids in the mouth. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream contains over 50 per 
cent of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—an amount 
ample to counteract the acids in your mouth for 
hours after use. It reaches all those tiny remote 
pits and crevices on your teeth which are inac- 
cessible to any tooth-brush. There it remains, 
neutralizing destructive acids, preventing decay, 
reducing the peril of Pyorrhea, safeguarding the 
health and vigor of your entire system. Squibb’s 





Dental Cream contains no grit to injure the deli- 
cate gum tissues at The Danger Line. 


Keep your health. Keep your teeth. Keep your 
beauty. Keep Squibb’s Dental Cream, made with 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, on hand. Use it at 
least twice a day and see your dentist twice a 
year. Then your teeth will be fully protected. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is pleasant. It is safe— 
even for children. It cleans beautifully. It preserves 
that most precious of all human birthrights— 
health. At druggists’—only 40 cents a tube. 


Squips’s Mitk or Macnesta— The Standard of Quality—from 
which Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is recommended by phy- 
Sicians everywhere. It may be purchased in large and small bottles 
from your druggist. If you have not used Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia, we urge you to try it and note its definite superiority —its 
entire freedom from earthy, alkaline taste. © 1926 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 
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This book, ‘‘Interiors 
de Luxe,”’ was produced 
to sell for $5. The pub- 
lishers offer it toreaders 
of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal for only $1. 
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cA Most Unusual Book Offering 


IOW often it happens that the 
advice which only a clever In- 
Wi] terior Decorator can give would 
be of the utmost value. How 
frequently the suggestions of a profes- 
sional would help one achieve those un- 
usual and effective touches which give 
distinction to a room. 

And what wouldn’t any home-loving 
woman give for a chance to see (and col- 
lect ideas from) the fascinating color sketches of the 
charming rooms that specialists in the art of Home 
Decoration are continually planning? 

The coupon on this page will open the door upon just 
such a wonderful opportunity, for “Interiors de Luxe,” 
the book which it will bring you—contains twenty 
exquisite, full page, working color drawings, done by 
America’s foremost Interior Decorators. The book, which 
- measures 14’’ x 9’’, is a masterpiece of fine printing and 
binding, done on costly paper and bound in two-toned 
gray board binding with title in black and gold; while the 
color drawings it contains are such as would be submitted 
if you were to consult these famous Interior Decorators 
and ask each of the twenty to prepare plans for you. 






HERE has never before been published a book quite 

like this one. For the Decorators who planned it real- 
ized that, to be most useful, it must encourage each woman 
to exercise her own artistic skill and taste by suggesting 
attractive arrangements of furniture, unique and beau- 
tiful upholsteries and draperies and tasteful color schemes 
—all of which she will cleverly adapt to the requirements 
of her own home. 

So, as you turn the pages of “Interiors de Luxe,”’ you 
will find that instead of being merely a copy book, it is a 
treasure-trove of suggestions which you may accept with 
perfect confidence in their artistic rightness because 





A MINIATURE REPRODUCTION OF ILLUSTRATION 





Twenty Leading Interior Decorators 
(ollaborated to Produce this Unique 
‘Volume on Home Decoration 


they are offered by authorities on Home Decoration. 

Perhaps also, as you study the color drawings, you will 
be struck by the frequency with which these noted 
Decorators have written the words “Mohair Velvet 
Upholstery” (or draperies) into their descriptions. 

Ever since our home-loving American people began to 
demand beautiful and luxurious rooms for everyday liv- 
ing, Interior Decorators have steadily increased their use 
of this wonderful fabric which combines (as no other 
material does) rare beauty of color and texture with a 
really remarkable durability. 


OR countless centuries fabrics woven from mohair— 
the silky, lustrous fleece of the Angora goat—have 
been highly prized for their durability as well as for their 
beauty. The very name mohair is a contraction of an 
Arabic word “‘ Mukhayyar”—meaning “‘ choice,” “ select,” 
r “‘ precious.” 

It was not, however, until the seventeenth century that 
European weavers first used mohair yarn for making 
plushes and velvets, and in those days, when every inch 
was slowly woven on crude hand looms, only the very 
rich could afford this luxurious upholstery material. 

Not until 1882, when the Sanford Mills, Sanford, Maine, 
the world’s largest weavers of mohair pile fabrics, per- 
fected a process by which mohair velvet could be woven 
on power looms was this exquisite fabric available in any 
quantity or at a price within 
reach of the average purse. 

As there are many grades 
of mohair velvet, the name 
““Chase Vetmo”’ has been 
adopted to distinguish this out- 
standing achievement of the 
Sanford Mills—and this name, 
“Chase VELMO,” is your pro- 
tection when buying mohair 
velvet, either by the yard or 
as the upholstery on fine furni- 
ture. 

The colors of “Chase VELMo” 
are rich and glowing as jewels. 
Under sunlight or lamplight its 
velvety surface develops glint- 
ing highlights and soft, dusky 
shadows—while the wide range 
of colors and patterns in which 
it is made still further increase 
its decorative value. 

Also, a great many of the 
patterns are made in several 


color combinations so that it is possible 
to find the desired pattern in colors that 
carry out the color scheme of the room 
in which it is to be used. 

For re-upholstering antique furniture, 
Velmo, either plain or figured, is often 
the best possible choice as none of the 
charm of these ancient treasures 1s lost 
in the re-upholstering. 

A number of manufacturers, who make 
a specialty of fine furniture, use Velmo upholstery. No 
other fabric, perhaps, possesses so great a measure of 
“the beauty that endures.” Years of hard service leave its 
rich, deep pile unmarred; its colors fresh and undimmed. 





ALL PLATES IN BOOK 514” x 9” 


i Soe as they do the many _ superiorities of 
mohair velvet and appreciating to the full its match- 
less beauty , what wonder that the Decorators responsible 
for “Interiors de Luxe” have made such extensive use 
of this unrivalled fabric! 

As for the book itself—judging by the enthusiasm of 
those women who have already seen “Interiors de Luxe, 
the number available at this price of One Dollar will not 
last long. For which reason it would be wise to order your 
copy at once. 





Contributors to “Interiors de Luxe” 


B. Altman & Co. 
Barton, Price & Willson 
John Breuner Co. 
California Furniture Co. 
Theo. Hofstatter & Co. 
Joseph Horne Co. 
Kayser & Allman 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Harry L. Moses 

W. P. Nelson Co. 


Paine Furniture Co. 
Stanton Studios 

F. J. Staunton Co. 
Sterling & Welch Co. 

J. L. Strassel Co. 

Suydam Incorporated 
Miss Swift 

J. G. Valiant Co. 

William Yungbauer & Sons 
Woodward & Lothrop 





L. C. CHASE & CO., Selling Agents, Sanford Mills 
89 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Attached is my Dollar for ‘‘Interiors de Luxe.” l 
with it I understand I may return the book and receive back my money. 











If I am not pleased’ 
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‘A new flower. Its giant size, rare art colors 

rf and velvety texture, make it the most gor- 

' geous of annuals. A new race; very sturdy; 

|} bearing freely, flowers of unrivaled beauty. 

Our special mixture includes eight differ- 

1 ae ent varieties, a wonderful addition to 
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» your garden, which we will send for 
&, % 10c with a copy of our 1926 
~ Vaughan’s Gardening 
il Illustrated 


, This is a seed catalog unlike 
¥ others, a magazine of home gardening infor- 
mation, as well as a complete list with pic- 
tures, prices and descriptions of everything a 
home gardener desires or needs. It contains 
NINETY COLORED PLATES 
The most complete collection of correct illus- 


trations of annual flowers in true colors, ever 
published in an American seed catalog. It lists 
the finest standard home garden vegetables, 
and the best of new introductions. It gives all 
the news of the gardening world, and practical 
advice for the cultivation of everything listed. 
Send 10 cents to the nearest address below for 













a generous packet of Vaughan’s Dahlia Flow- 
ered Zinnia Mixture; or Vaughan’s Annual 
Statice Mixture—our 1925 feature; or Vaugh- 
an’s Marigold Josephine—our introduction of 
1924 (one packet of each for 30 cents)—and 
Vaughan’s 1926 Gardening Illustrated 

will be sent with seed or mailed alone, FREE. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 11 
47-49 Barclay Street, 10-12 W. Randolph Street, 
New York City hicago 











The most beautiful Gladioli 


I have ever offered 


Every lover of gladioli should 
surely plant Kunderd varieties 
this year, for never have 
offered a more beautiful assort- 
ment—all of them my own 
originations. Write for my new 
free Gladiolus Book, illustrated 
in colors, with complete descrip- 
tions of a great number of varie- 
ties and containing my personal 
cultural instructions. My bulb 
are greatly reduced this 
A. E. KUNDERD 
103 Lincoln Way West, 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
The Originator of the Ruffled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd ,. 
Yadiott 


Stand Supreme 


price 
year 
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BE sure to get a copy of 
our big, new 1926 

en Guide 
before you order seeds for 
this season. Our Seed Book y 
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contains 136 pages, is pro- 
fusely illustrated and offers 
only the best and most suc- 
cessful varieties at prices 
that will interest you. 

Also a Coupon worth 25¢ on 

Seed Purchases of $1 or more 
Send for your Free Copy Today 
Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 


Seedsmen for 98 years 


KA Devartment G Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BUTTERFLY 
DELPHINIUM 


Bloom abundantly from early 
spring until late fall. Very easy 
to grow and come up each 
spring without resowing. Two 
splendid varieties, Azure Fairy, 
bright blue, and Snowflake, 
pure white. Seed pkg. 15 cts. 
or both colors, 25 cts. Our Seed 
Book is full of new and greatly 
improved flowers and vege- 
tables and will be a big help in 
selecting varieties for your gar- 
den. It’s free. Send for it now. 


HART & VICK 
47 Stone St., Rochester, N.Y. 
—— 


























The Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 


ee Bears 2 Full Crops Yearly 

y Spring and Fall. Great yielder of bi 

beautiful berries. Write for FREE 

Catalog of Berry Fruits, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Perennials, etc. 








L. J. FARMER, Box 257, Pulaski, N. Y. 


(Continued from Page 198) 
forced. “It will leave you a lot freer, 
Tonia.” 

**S7.”’ It was the only word that would 
come through the gray lips. 

Carson blanched and stepped back as 
though she had lashed him across the face. 
Anger seethed deep within him at her un- 
concern. Look! What was she doing 
now? Dimpling, laughing. Her eyes 
were no doubt dancing under the screen 
of black lashes. 

Jasmine toddled up and pulled at 
Tonia’s skirts. The girl stooped and gath- 
ered the child to her, dark tumble of hair 
mingling with light curls, olive cheek 
against pink cheek, the moisture of tears 
between. Carson stood dumb. 

‘Well, why you not go?” demanded 
Tonia. “‘I get Jasmine ready. Take her, 
take her. I hate you.” 

Carson’s anger surged swiftly upward. 
A quick stride forward, he caught her arm 
in cruel fingers. He wanted to hurt her. 
How dared she laugh? Her shoulders 
were shaking with it. Jasmine scrambled 
down and skipped to her play. 

“It’s easy for you to say ‘go,’ to send 
me away—and I reckon you’re right; 


Lhe Importance 








we’ve burdened you long enough. But— 
but ——”’ The open road, wide stretch 
of sky, beckoning horizon, day in and day 
out, months, years—loneliness! Unbear- 
able! 

“You want so bad thees freedom,” sug- 
gested Tonia in a strange, low voice. 

Ah, how he wanted it! The need welled 
up in him, filling his heart to bursting. 
Then the pain flitted from his chest, his 
old longing soothed to calm. The tense 
arms relaxed to draw the girl gently closer. 

“Tonia! I have it! It’s you, Jasmine, 
the mill! The troublesome mill! I can’t 
go. Don’t send me away. I thought free- 
dom was out there, but—it’s just getting 
the best of every day; it’s loving you. I 
reckon now I always have. Don’t send 
me—but Mr. Denby said you were too 
9 down—that you wanted to be 
ri ee i 

The dark eyes came up slowly. They 
were laughing, but there had been tears 
there too. ‘I hate you,” Tonia breathed. 

““I—know,”’ agreed Carson with sudden 
light. 

The plaster saint smiled knowingly 
above them. Outside the gate, tied and 
deserted by its master, a shaggy gray mule 
drowsed patiently, forgotten. 


of Being Seven 


(Continued from Page 15) 


She stared at him in horror. ‘‘But you 
don’t realize. They are most serious, es- 
pecially with teething—so late. Have you 
had the doctor?”’ 

‘*There’s nothing whatever to worry 
about,” said Jerry, cursing his lack of luck 
with nursery ailments. ‘‘They are the 
mildest kinds of fits.” 

“Is anyone with him?” 

“‘Oh, goodness, yes; any number of 
people.” 

He was so nice to the boys at tea and 
suchahelp. He kept them all amused and 
quiet as she never could have done after- 
ward, while the fireworks man was pull- 
ing himself together and finding his 
matches. He enjoyed himself so much and 
felt so different that he forgot his sticks, 
and had to come back for them. 

Everything was proceeding better than 
he dared hope. The next morning brought 
him a letter from his sister, who wrote: 

My dear Jerry: After a silence of four 
years, I must say your letter came as rather 
a bombshell, but it is nice to know you 
haven’t forgotten us, and I gather from the 
way you write that you are practically all 
right again, which is splendid. 

Now about Mike—his name, by the way, 
is Michael. I can’t think why you imagined 

it was Wilfred. It happens that your invita- 
tion comes at a most opportune moment. 
Jack and I have been wanting badly to go off 
on a jaunt together again. So we are packing 
him off at once. He will arrive at six P.M. on 
the same day as this letter. 

Don’t let him wear you out. 

MABEL. 


Jerry heaved a sigh of relief. It was 
awkward the lad’s name should turn out 
to be Michael; but a little thing like that 
did not really matter. He could easily ex- 
plain it away. He was getting, he felt, 
rather clever at explaining things away. 


E WENT over about ten o’clock to 
pronounce the invalid much better. 
*“Michael had a splendid night,’’ he said. 

‘“Michael?”’ she said doubtfully. 

“Yes. It appears that is his real name. 
He only told meso last night, but it doesn’t 
matter. I often call him Wilfred still. 
Just for a change, you know. And what’s 
in a name?”’ said Jerry briskly. 

Again she looked at him with that 
gentle questioning in her eyes. Again she 
knit her brows anxiously. ‘‘ And you your- 
self? How are you, Captain Gardner?” 

‘‘Haven’t felt better for years,” said 
Jerry with perfect truth. “I’m feeling 
splendid. I wondered whether you would 
come over this evening and have a look 
at Wilf—I mean Michael—and perhaps 
stay on and have supper with me. I’m 


rather a lonely person nowadays, and it 
would give me a lot of pleasure. Besides, 
you can then see for yourself how well 
Michael is.”’ 

“T’d love to,’”’ she said. ‘‘I haven’t been 
out to a meal for longer than I care to 
remember. I hate leaving my boys. But 
this is so near. They could send over for 
me in a minute.” 

“Why, from the top veranda you can 
see everything that goes on in your house,” 
said Jerry unguardedly. 

“Oh, can you?” She bit her finger and 
regarded him thoughtfully. 

Later she stood some time, regarding 
him as he limped off across the green into 
the part of the village where the shops 
were. There he bought salmon and some 
very expensive pears and a box of choco- 
lates. 


HAT was a wonderful day. It was 

plain that Mr. and Mrs. Hooker 
smelled rats. He caught them once wink- 
ing at each other. But he didn’t care. 
When Mrs. Hooker tried to open the sub- 
ject with him, he froze her with a look. 

“You will prepare the spare room for 
Master Michael and his nurse. And have 
some bread and milk ready for his supper, 
about eight.” 

At five o’clock the station master rang 
up to say that, owing to fog, the London 
train was an hour and a half late. This 
cramped Jerry’s style. For she would ar- 
rive now before Michael, which made 
things a little difficult. He called in Mrs. 
Hooker again and gave her a fresh lot of 
instructions. 

If Miss Chandler arrived before Master 
Michael and his nurse, they would have 
supper straight away. When the visitors 
came they were to be taken straight up- 
stairs and the child put to bed. ‘“‘Give 
him his supper, and tell him I will come 
up and see him later. And—er—kindly see 
no noise is made with trunks or carting 
luggage upstairs. I dislike noise,” said 
Jerry. 

“What he wants to go and get a brat 
here for, just when things is coming along 
so nicely,’”’ said Mrs. Hooker to her hus- 
band, “‘beats me. Why couldn’t he wait 
a bit, for goodness’ sake? Before we know 
where we are, like as not the house will be 
full of ——” 

“Well, leave him alone now, anyhow,” 
said Hooker angrily. ‘‘ Don’t start talking 
like that. You do want to hurry folks so.” 

Everything proceeded according to plan. 

Margaret arrived and took off her black 
velvet cloak. She had a soft green dress 
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the Worlds 
(jreatest Garden Book 


To ANYONE at all interested in 
growing vegetables or flowers, 
Burpee’s Annual is a fascinat- 
ing book; much more than merely 
a catalog of seeds and bulbs. 


It tells you when and how to 
plant the appetizing vegetables 
and exquisite flowers you look 
forward to having in your own 
garden; and gives you a wealth 
of assistance in choosing the most 
pleasing high-grade varieties. 


There is a solid half century of 
experience and continuous devel- 
opment back of Burpee’s Seeds 
—the Best Seeds that Grow. And 


the prices are extremely moderate. 


You can get a Free Sample of 
them—your own choice of any 
regular 10c packet of either vege- 
table or flower seeds—by mailing 
promptly the coupon request be- 
low for a copy of 


Burpee’s Annual 
————--—--—TEAR HERE —--—--—-— 


W. ATLEE BURPEE C0. 


SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


Send me a copy of Burpee’s Annual, 
with order sheet good for a free 10c 
packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 9-2 
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Economical 
Landscaping 


of Small Lots 


No doubt you have often admired the 
landscape beauty of some large estate 
and wished you could adapt its charm 


to your own home and small lot. Per- 
haps you thought the cost would be too 
high and so gave up the idea. It is now 
possible for you to landscape your own 
lot at a surprisingly low cost and with 
the assurance that the effect will be 
harmonious and tasteful. 


Write for this Book! 


‘‘Landscaping the Home Grounds,”’ our 
new text book containing the essential 
factsregarding small home plantings, was 
prepared for your help and guidance. 
Realizing the need for sucha book, we se- 
cured the services of a well-known land- 
scape architect, Mr. Tell W. Nicolet, who 
has specialized for yearsin small lot plant- 
ings. It contains pictures of homes and 
planting plans for practically every type 
of small lot. It will show you at a glance 
how your home will look when properly 
set off with shrubs and trees and also 
what they will cost. Ten cents (coin or 
stamps) will bring this book promptly. 
Our supply is limited. Write today. 


The Storrs and Harrison Co. 
Box L-2, Painesville, Ohio 


cfCo 


MAULES 1926 
SEED BOOK 


‘THE policy of this great seed 
house for its 49 years of busi- 
ness has been and still is— 


Your money back if not satisfied 

You run no risk when buying 
from Maule, as we have over a 
half million satisfied customers. 

Be sure to get our big new 
catalog before you order any 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
Send for it today! 


Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. 
872 Maule Bldg. Phila., Pa. 


MAU LES SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 


D'SSk= ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 

; and newand raresorts, thecream 

of the world’ 8 productions, 

“Dingee Roses” known as the 

best for 76 years. Safe aay 

guaranteed qurrahere in U. 

: Write for a copy 

Our “New Guide to Hose Culture’’ 
for 1926. It’s FREE. 

Illustrates wonderful ‘‘ Dingee Roses” 

































































































Leading R 

and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 

and other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow 

them. Edition Limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 224, West Grove, Pa, 
Grown by 


SEEDS :Wene: 


You will be delighted with your garden if you try my new 
collection of Straw-flowers. Easily grown from seed; 
bloom till frost —then cut and dry for winter bou- 
quets. Everyone going wild about this flower. 
F 10. I will send 5 liberal packages: 
or IC Red, yellow, white, brown and es AEN 
pink. No better value for the money. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of Straw- 
flower and my bargain Seed Book. 
Charlotte M. Haines Bs 
Dept. 313 . Rockford, Illinois 
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on, with loose, wide sleeves that looked, 
he thought, like kind wings. There she 
sat, opposite him at his own table, just as 
he had sometimes, on his lonesome days, 
pictured her. Life, said Jerry, was awful 
fun. How was it that he had forgotten 
this for several years, and regarded it 
merely as an inevitable bore? 

She asked him endless questions about 
Michael and his complaints. Gave him 
advice about feeding and general treat- 
ment. Jerry listened with one ear. He 
was much too happy to enter into his 
nephew’s reputed complaints with any 
enthusiasm. Besides, he didn’t want her 
to think so much about Michael. He 
wanted her to pay attention to him. There 
were moments when he thought bitterly: 
“‘She isn’t interested in anything over 
seven!” He said aloud: ‘‘Bother Michael! 
You shall see him presently for yourself. 
He’s as right as rain.”’ 

They carried their coffee into the li- 
brary and drank it over the wood fire. 
From certain sounds on the stairs, Jerry 
inferred that the visitor had come. They 
would give him decent time to settle down 
and perhaps get to sleep, and then he 
would take her up to inspect him. 

“What a charming room this is,” she 
said presently. 


ERRY looked round his library as if he 

had never seen it before, and by gad, he 
found it was a charming room with her 
sitting there before the fire! He wondered 
why he had never realized it before. He 
felt submerged in peace and happiness 
and well-being. 

And then there came a knock at the 
door. Mrs. Hooker stood there, and in 
her eye there dwelt a twinkle that made 
him cold. ‘‘ Please, sir, Master Michael re- 
fuses to stay upstairs. He wants to come 
and have his supper down here.” 

“Oh, let him come,” said Margaret, 
turning to Jerry with pleading eyes. “I 
know it’s not supposed to be at all the 
thing to do, but I sometimes let my boys 
come down, one at a time, just for a treat.” 

Jerry said feebly: “All right, Mrs. 
Hooker. Let him come.”’ But his sense 
of peace and well-being was shattered. 
Michael upstairs in his cot, asleep, was 
one thing. Michael in the library, absorb- 
ing all her attention and interest, prob- 
ably for the entire evening, was another 
matter altogether. 

There were footsteps on the stairs, 
and the sound of a tuneless whistle. Slowly 
Jerry’s hair rose on his scalp and the 
palms of his hands grew damp. The door 
burst open and crashed backward into 
the bookcase, removing a large amount 
of paint from both, and in came an enor- 
mous young man with abominable bright 
brown eyes, large, juicy, treacle eyes, the 
eyes of his sister Mabel. 

“Hullo, Uncle Jerry, old bean,” said 
this monster in a cracked voice that 
sounded as if it wanted oiling. He seized 
his uncle’s weak hand and shook it like 
a pump handle. “I thought it was alla 
beastly rag about my staying upstairs. 
What? Bit of a leg pull! Oh, I beg par- 
don. I didn’t see ‘ 





HERE was a silence in the library, 

during which the fire crackled pleas- 
antly and Jerry wished himself dead and 
quietly buried and far away. The boy 
stared from one to the other of them. 

And then she rose nobly to the occasion 
and said: ‘‘So you are Michael. I hope 
the fits are better”; and there was a little 
smile in her eyes that Jerry did not see. 

“‘Fits?’”’ said the young man, and he 
roared with laughter in several keys, that 
was to Jerry like the scraping of a slate 
pencil on a slate. ‘‘Has Uncle Jerry been 
telling you about them? I haven’t had 
them since I was a kid, more than ten 
years ago. I say, Uncle Jerry, it was most 
awfully decent of you to have me. Is 
there a river here I can fish in? Have you 
a motor bike? Hello, what is this?” 

For Mrs. Hooker, very demure, but 
still with that awful twinkle on board, 
entered with a tray on which stood a 
bowl and a spoon and a basin of sugar. 


‘**Bread and milk, sir,” said Mrs. Hooker. 

The boy cast a look of despair at Jerry, 
who said: ‘“‘Give it to me. It’s intended 
for me—since my accident, you know.” 
He took the bowl and placed it on the 
small table beside him. ‘‘Mrs. Hooker, 
take Master Michael away and feed 
him—beef, bread, beer, anything you 
have.”’ 

“Oh, golly beer for me,’ said Michael, 
and went away, whistling horribly. Clump, 
clump, clump went his great boots down 
the silent passages of that once still house. 


HEN the door closed, Jerry looked 
at her. Then he seized the spoon and 
stirred the bread and milk miserably. 

““Well?”’ she said presently. 

“Well?” said Jerry. What else was 
there to say? 

“A very fine child for seven,”’ she said 
gently. “‘But, as I thought, rather back- 
ward with his teething.” 

Jerry got up and limped over to her 
and knelt down by her chair. 

““Margaret,”” he said unsteadily, ‘I 
was going to say it to you sometime. This 
wretched business has merely dragged it 
out of me rather out of season. What 
else could I do? I am the son of gentle 
people, and heaven knows I need special 
care, but there wasn’t a hope for me, be- 
cause I wasn’t seven. It seemed that, 
because of that awful mistake, I might be 
shut out of your heart forever.” 

She said suddenly “Ah, no. No,” and 
pressed his face to her, just as he had seen 
her do to the littlest one when it fell in the 
garden and hurt itself and cried. 

“So I had to try and worm my way in 
by guile, you see, and you see what a mess 
I have made of it. Of course, I had for- 
gotten what a lot of time had elapsed 
since Mabel was married. I pictured her 
with a child perpetually seven, and I bor- 
rowed him, because I thought he might be 
useful to me. I suppose you noticed I 
wasn’t awfully practiced at subterfuge.” 

She said: ‘It had occurred to me from 
time to time.”’ 

“‘T have been very lonely, and then you 
came. I think I fell in love with you the 
very first time I saw you there in the 
empty house, talking to the man with the 
bowler hat. I say I think, because I am 
not practiced in such matters. I have 
never had much time for falling in love. 
And there didn’t at the time seem any 
other possible way of getting to know 
you without having the whole village 
round my ears.”’ 


HE said nothing at all, but she still held 
his face pressed against hers, and he 
knelt there with his eyes closed. 

““Oh, Margaret,’”’ he whispered, ‘I do 
love you. And I do require a little per- 
sonal supervision so badly. Don’t you 
think you could open your heart to just 
one who is no longer under seven?” 

Whatever it was she said we can never 
know, for at that moment the dining-room 
door burst open with a heartiness that 
nearly wrenched it off its hinges. Those 
terrible footsteps came along the passage, 
accompanied by a cracked voice, singing: 


“Does the spearmint lose its pompom 
On the pompom over pom.” 


“T’ll have to keep him for ten days or 
so, now he is here.”’ whispered Jerry 
drunkenly. ‘I can’t turn him out very 
well before that, can I? Darling! Darling! 
But as soon as he’s gone, you will? Prom- 
ise. By special license. It’s so much 
quicker. Oh, ye gods, listen to that! It is 
an awful thing to think that once the 
most bearable and inoffensive of us was 
really young.” 

In the basement, said Hooker to Mrs. 
Hooker: ‘‘ And why are you wearing that 
pleased smirk?” 

“‘| was wondering,” mused Mrs. Hooker, 
gazing at the range, her arms akimbo, 
“‘where that book of mine was that had 
such a pretty recipe for a christening 
cake.” 

“Well, shut up,” said Hooker angrily. 
“‘Can’t you leave him alone, Emerley? 
You do always want to hurry things so!” 
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4 demonstrate the superiority of 
Henderson’s Seeds, we have made 
up a special collection comprising one 
packet each of Single Large Flowering 
Mixed Petunias, Large Early Flowering 
Mixed Cosmos, New Giant Large Flow- 
ering Mixed Zinnias, Henderson’s In- 
vincible Asters, Brilliant Mixture Pop- 
pies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet 
Peas. This feature collection will be sent 
you without extra charge if you write 
for our 1926 Catalogue, stating where 
this advertisement was seen and enclos- 
ing ten cents for postage and handling. 


The most complete and 
helpful Catalogue 


we have ever issued is ready— 
without doubt the handsomest 
and most interesting horticul- 
tural publication of the year. 
It is a book of 204 pages, 16 
color plates, 80 pages in roto- 
gravure and over 1000 half- 
tone illustrations direct from 
photographs of results from 
Henderson’s Seeds. The finest 
catalogue we have ever issued. 


Empty envelope counts for 
cash. The specialty collection 
will be sent in a coupon en- 
velope which, when emptied 
and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order amounting to $1.00 
or more. 























Laguna Eas - yy Me 


5 UCCESS with oo es! 


Success with roses is assured, if you order from 
the ‘Star Guide to Good Roses. ”» Every Star 
rose is guaranteed. It blooms or you get your 
money back. And, mark you well, it isn’t the 
guaranteethatmakes them bloom, it’s the sturdy 
strength ofStar roses that permitsthe guarantee! 


This new ‘Star Guide’’ has 100 interesting pages, 

and shows 18 roses in full natural color. It de- 

scribes and illustrates rosesselected by experts as 
the best in America today. After you have read 
it, you will see that we are not only selling rose 
plants, roots and branches—we are selling rose 
joy and the satisfaction of perfect blooms all 
through rose time. 


The first edition of the ‘Star Guide’ is ready. 
Write today for your copy and get rose-help 
such as you never had oo Mog 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers, Box 20, West Grove, Pa. 
Star Roses bloom, or money is refunded 























of the Amazing 


Stark's “BLIGHT-RESISTER” | 


Tomato-/>: 000 delighted home 


gardeners reported “gave 

double the yield” with “‘tomatoes smooth and 
} meaty as a peach.”” Send name and address on 
COUPON or a Postcard for 5 FREED SEEDS and | 

\ BIG 1926 Seed Book. ADDRESS BOX 26 


STARK BRO’S 
At it LOUISIANA, MO.. fc for r 110 10 Years 


[Stark Bro’ Bro’s, mer seer 2610, cieihine, 3 Mo. a 


| Send me 5 FREE Seeds and BIG 1926 Vegetable and | 
Flower Seed Book, 
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Special Anniversary Offer 


ae ties Ever Blooming 
20 * oses—A Choice Collec- $1. 00 
tion Guaranteed to grow. prepaid. 
FREE CATALOG 
‘TO GARDEN LOVERS 
Tells how to make home 
surroundings more 
beautiful. Explains the 
Mail Service Landscape 
Department. Gives 
® complete list Wagner 
Roses, Hardy Flowers, 
® Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. 


Write oder Sos for catalog 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box410, seicauObie 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Trees —Roses—Vines 


} at new low prices in small or large lots. 
Illustrated oo Pane Gataloque REE 
GR 


3221 Green Street, a TS. N. ¥. 
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The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


“What Can I Do 





With My Boy?” 


How often you have asked yourself that 
question! 


What can you do? His overflowing energy 
—how direct it into channels that lead 
somewhere? His ambition—how arouse 
it? Persistence—how develop it? How 
help him to put into practice your high 
ideals of honor and business responsibility? 
How give him a running start in life? 


We offer you a program for your boy 
from grammar school age through college. 
It has been tested during twenty-five years 
of friendly contact with boys in co-opera- 
tion with their parents, teachers and leaders 
in boy organization work. 


Consider Leslie Lantz, School Boy 


Leslie is square built and manly—leader among his chums. 
Mischievous? Look at that grin. Healthy? The picture tells 
itsown story. Headed somewhere? Read this portion of a letter 
to us from Y. M. C. A. Secretary Herbert Kruis: 


“May we advise you that Leslie Lantz has honored this 
Association by becoming a member of it? Courtesy, hon- 
esty and industry are not easy to inculcate in the same 
boy. When you find them manifested as we did today, it is 
worth a year’s work. We have no doubt that he will 
become a leader among our boys as he has among yours.” 


Leslie is a leader among our boys. More than 35,000 boys now 
deliver The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Saturday Evening Post 
outside of school hours to regular customers. Leslie is one of 
more than 800 such boys who have earned the rank of “‘ Master” 
in our “League of Curtis Salesmen.”’ For every ‘*Master” who 


has finished school and is ready to undertake permanent work, 
we guarantee, upon request, to secure a desirable position with 
a responsible employer. 


While earning the rank of “‘Master,” Leslie has received many 
prizes and has earned more than $150.00 in cash. Among his 
special awards are his paid-up membership in the local Y. M.C. A. 
and his first payments on a share of Building and Loan stock. 


We are proud of our boy salesmen—almost as proud of them as 
are their parents and teachers and the friends they make among 
their customers, their Y. M. C. A. leaders and the banking officials 
with whom we put them in contact. Spare hours, otherwise 
wasted, become among the most fruitful in the day for any bright 
Curtis boy—hours filled with experience in the practical USE of 
good English, arithmetic, neatness, courtesy, punctuality, integ- 
rity, and other old-fashioned but vital essentials of leadership. 


$250,000.00 for College Loans to Boys 


Leslie Lantz is now a candidate for the 
highest or “Graduate” degree in The 
League. Under the terms of the Curtis 
College Loan Plan, each Graduate 
may borrow, when and if he needs it, 
up to $1500.00,* without collateral se- 
curity, but with the greater security 
of the boy's character, as developed in 
home, school and his work with us. 


To any parent, educator or business 
man who has at heart the future of any 
boy of grammar school age, anywhere 
in the U.S. A.,we will, upon request, 
send the booklet, “Building a College 
Career on Character,” including de- 
tails of our College Loan offer. No 
charge or obligation. Simply use the 
coupon at the right. 


*For this purpose, we have appropriated a total of $250,000.00 
exclusively for such College Loans to Curtis Boys. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


208 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 












THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
208 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Kindly send me the booklet “Building a College Career 
on Character.” 


Name PAE Si PR Oe eae 
6) SO ae a Stas 
> ocala State 








Without mentioning my name, you may send the 
details of your plan to the boy whose name and ad- 
dress I have entered below. 


| Name VER 
Address___— Ne seh ee 
City__ State SE vitare 



































introductory bar-% 
gainsyet madesuch 

*} as 6 Barberry, 1 ft., 

3 | field grown, $1; 4 &". 
BridalWreath field 
grown,$1;10White & 

or Red Snowberry, 

1 year size, $1; 20 


















cord Grapes, 2-year size, $1; 20 Scotch 
Evergreens, 2-year seedlings, 4-6 in., $1; 5 Ca. 
orado Blue Spruce Evergreens, 4 to 6 in. seed- 
lings, $1; 3 Peonies, Double Flowering, large 
size, $1; 15 Assorted German Iris, large bloom- 
Fr <= ing, $1; 10 mixed Phlox, gay var., $1. Any six of 
" above $1 Bargains for $5. Many other bargains in 
catalog. Chance of a lifetime. 


Norway Spruce 
EVERGREEN 
These 4 to6 inch SEEDLI. NGS. 


trees quickly grow in size, wonderful for ornamental planting 
around house. The 10c covers only packing and postage, so help 
me advertise by sending also the name of a neighbor who owns home. 


caare’. FREE 
Printed in actual colors— 
shows all kinds of 


Trees, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Fruits— 
contains many bargains. With cata- 









log, which is Free, I will send full 
particulars how early buyers get 
Gladioli—Evergreens— Roses—and 
many other kinds of Nursery Stock 
Free with early orders. Write today, 
don’t missthischance tosave money. Address 
y EARL FERRIS NURSERY 

675 Bridge St. Hampton, Iowa 


























VY Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL ‘OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION 224i, 17 
fj worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; Tomatoes, 
11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 10c; 
Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering 
Bulbs, worth 25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 


g GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this publication 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 

this valuable collection of seeds post- & 
paid, together with my big instruc- 4 

tive, beautiful Seed and Plant , 

Book; tells all about Buckbee’s A 
“Full of Life” Seeds, Plants, etc. 

SF x 


H. W. BucKBEE- 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 26 Rockford, Il. 








All the oir st varieties are ‘a scribed 
and what, how and when to plant told 
in the Maloney Free Nursery Book. 
Send for this book and see how inexpensive it is to 
increase the beauty and value of your home, how 
easy it is to do your own planting. Our landscape 
service will help you. 
Buy direct from our 400 acre nurseries. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. We 
prepay transportation charges. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc., 8 Main St., Dansville, N.Y. 












It is FREE 


I WANT TO 
SEND YOU 
THIS BOOK 


Written by an expert, it gives 
instructions for planting and grow- 
ing roses, shrubs, fruits and trees. 

Newarrangement saves you money 
and helps you select without mistakes. Takes place 
of landscape architect. Send for your copy today. 


Special Offer—12 named 
varieties of Gladioli $1.00 


GUARANTY NURSERY CO. 
128 GOULD ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















FLOWERS—SHRUBS— TREES 
_ Sold Direct at Lowest Prices 


The Woodlawn 1926 catalogue and guide 
to planting fully describes the beautiful 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Dahlias, Perennials, Climbing Vines, etc., 
grown in our own nurseries. Also best 
varieties small fruit and nut trees. A 
copy will be sent you FREE. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
888 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


VICK’S and Floral GUIDE 


For 77 years the leading authority 
Now on Vegetable, Flower and nam ‘ie. 7 
Seeds, t ulbs etter 
Ready dae none eat tee eee copy today. 1926 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, = ° 
1 Stone Street The Flower City: 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivatorfor 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1060—33rd Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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make universal application of this knowl- 
edge. He found that if the toxin of diph- 
theria was injected directly into the body 
of a person, it would stimulate the produc- 
tion of the antitoxin that would prevent 
this person from contracting the disease. 

But in order to stimulate the production 
of sufficient antitoxin for complete im- 
munity, it was necessary to give such a 
large dose of the toxin that the effects 
would be harmful. 

Accordingly, he added to the toxin a 
sufficient amount of antitoxin to neutralize 
it and at the same time leave the toxin 
free to stimulate an added amount of anti- 
toxin in the person’s blood. This has 
resulted in perfecting a method for vac- 
cination against diphtheria, and the use of 
diphtheria toxin-antitoxin for giving per- 
manent immunity to the disease. 

The most detailed, and I think the most 
conclusive, study that has been made to 
prove the value of the Schick test and the 
injections of toxin-antitoxin for the pre- 
vention of diphtheria in a community, is 
that reported by Dr. F. W. Sears, of 
Syracuse, New York. Doctor Sears, who 
is a public-health officer, selected the city 
of Auburn, New York, as a suitable and 
typical place for this experiment. In 1922 
58 per cent of the parents of the children 
in the public schools consented to having 
their children receive the Schick test and, 
if found to be nonimmune, to receive the 
three doses of the toxin-antitoxin. In the 
families of the 42 per cent who refused this 
treatment for their children, there were 
eighty cases of diphtheria, resulting in 
thirteen deaths. Among the 58 per cent 
where the preventive treatment had been 
given, there was only one case of diphtheria 
and no deaths. 

In 1923, 73 per cent of the parents gave 
their consent to the tests and treatment. 
In that year there were fifteen cases of 
diphtheria, with one death, among the 
27 per cent that were not immunized, 
and among the 73 per cent that had been 
immunized there were no actual cases of 
the disease, though one death was reported 
where there was some doubt as to whether 
or not the cause was true diphtheria. 

During 1924, 85 per cent of the children 
were immunized; there were no cases of 
diphtheria among this number, but six 
cases occurred among the 15 per cent 
that were not immunized. 


eAuburn’s 1924 Record 


N THE fifteen months preceding Doctor 
Sears’ report, which was made in the 
latter part of 1924, there had been but one 
death from diphtheria in the entire city of 
Auburn. During the four years previous to 
this effort, there had occurred in this city 
a yearly average of one hundred and four 
cases of diphtheria, resulting in an average 
of fourteen deaths during each of these 
years. 

These results could undoubtedly be 
duplicated in any city. The only things 
necessary are the consent of the parents 
and the co6peration of the physicians and 
health authorities. 

The story of the possible elimination of 
scarlet fever is no less epoch marking. 
This is the fifth most fatal disease occur- 
ring between the ages of four and nine 
years. Out of every one hundred deaths 
from scarlet fever at all ages, fifty-four 
occur in children under five years of age 
and seventy-four in children who have not 
reached their tenth birthday. Moreover, 
the complications of scarlet fever are often 
more serious than those that result from 
diphtheria. The credit of proving that our 
children may be protected from this dis- 
ease belongs chiefly to two American 
physicians, although credit must also be 
given toa Russian, Doctor Gabrichowsky, 
and an Austrian, Doctor Moser, for dis- 
coveries which paved the way for the suc- 
cess now achieved. 


(sonquering the (pontagious Diseases 


(Continued from Page 41) 





It was in 1923 that Doctor George F. 
Dick and his wife, Doctor Gladys H. 
Dick, of the McCormick Institute for In- 
fectious Diseases, in Chicago, reported 
that the theory underlying the Schick test 
had been found to be applicable to the 
determination of whether or not a person 
was immune to scarlet fever. The work 
that preceded this announcement had 
been long and arduous, for the germ that 
causes scarlet fever had not been found 
with the same certainty as the germ of 
diphtheria. The Doctors Dick spent ten 
years in acquiring this knowledge. 

But the Doctors Dick were not satisfied 
with this. They wanted to find out how 
scarlet fever might be prevented for all 
time, and how it might be cured if it had 
already occurred. So in the true scientific 
spirit they went further with their investi- 
gations and research. In 1924 they per- 
fected this method of prevention and 
treatment. They have found that if three 
injections of the toxin of scarlet fever 
are given at five-day intervals, they will 
stimulate the production in the body of a 
sufficient amount of the antitoxin of the 
disease to give the person an immunity to 
this disease. The duration of this immu- 
nity can only be determined by observing 
and testing for months or years. Again, as 
in diphtheria, this protective measure 
need only be applied to those persons who 
are found to be susceptible to the disease 
as a result of the Dick test. 


(Complete Immunity 


HE Doctors Dick have done more than 

this. They have perfected an antitoxin 
for scarlet fever to be used in its treatment. 
So far the results of the use of this serum 
have been more wonderful than anyone 
had dared to hope. Doctors Dochez and 
Sherman, of Columbia University, New 
York, slightly antedated the Dicks in the 
production of the antitoxin for treatment 
of scarlet fever, so that this part of the con- 
quering of the disease must be shared with 
them. 

The methods of producing the serum 
vary slightly between the two sets of in- 
vestigators, but the results of its use are 
equally brilliant in both instances. 

The toxin that is given for the perma- 
nent prevention of scarlet fever takes from 
two to four weeks to stimulate the re- 
quired amount of antitoxin in the body to 
afford complete immunity. For this rea- 
son the antitoxin serum should be used 
when quick immunity is necessary to pro- 
tect a person who has been exposed to the 
disease, and after its effect has subsided, or 
in about three weeks, the preventive treat- 
ment of the toxin injections may be used. 

The time to protect children from diph- 
theria and scarlet fever is before and not 
after they are liable to contract the disease. 
The best time for giving the immunizing 
injections in both instances is between the 
ages of six months and two years. But if 
this has been neglected, it is always well to 
be sure that the child has this protection 
before he goes to school. 

We now know that all children may be 
protected from these dread diseases. 
Fathers and mothers have it within their 
power to give their children this protec- 
tion. Every physician is competent to 
administer these simple methods, and there 
nolongerremainsany reason why any child, 
or indeed any adult, should have either of 
these diseases. 

Diphtheria and scarlet fever may be- 
come extinct if we choose to take advan- 
tage of this knowledge. 

We have not yet reached the same degree 
of success in our efforts to eliminate the 
other contagious diseases of childhood, 
but from the recent progress in that di- 
rection, it seems as though the time could 
not be far distant when we might feel sure 
that no child need be in any danger of con- 
tracting any contagious disease. 































N the Garden of Your Dreams” 

is a song you can make come 
true. Dreer’s 1926 Garden Book 
will help you, with its wealth of 
pictures and suggestions. Every. 
thing in Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, Dahlias, 
Hardy Perennials, etc. 


A copy mailed free 
if you mention The Ladies’ Home Journal 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Se oe ae Phila., Pa, 


is the Sia the tithe of 2 Ga of a beau- 

tiful book on the cul- 

ture of roses and other 

plants; gives expert 
of New Castle 


experience of a life. 
time. It’s 

free. Exquisitely illustrated in natural 

colors; offers and tells how to grow 

these famous plants. Write for copy. 


ee 
HELLER BROTHERS CO. be, aN 
Box 253 New Castle, Ind. é 


—$—$_$__.., 


eR ee II RO iy 
What Could You 
Do With $ 500 


Why not earn this 
much or more ev- 
ery week in spare 
hours? It’s easy! 


Send TODAY 


for our Cash Offer to subscription 
representatives. Curtis PuBLIsH- 
inc Company, 999 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Lovely! SALESWOMEN —SALESMEN 


»s v pasa Make big money tal taking orde orders 


for our beautifu 


Silks, Wash Fabrics rand tor = 
eral Vard G s. Large Book 

exes) la 
FABRIC SAMPLES 












































of Fabric Samples furnished 
to Agents. Write today. 

The National Importing Co. 
573 Broadway Dept. B-29 New York 













MEN and WOMEN by takes tere for our fast 
selling dress materials, handkerchiefs, hosiery, 
etc., can easily earnfrom $25 to$75 a week. Won- 
derful sample outfit sells for you. No experience 
ne Write for all the facts. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Inc., Dept.117, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Ee in Heme Cooking: 
making, candy-making give big profits. 


How to cater, run profitable Tea Rooms, 


Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
GF Mo Money in your business or good positions, 
Wisse today for illus. free booklet, ‘Cooking for 
Profit.” American School of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St., Chicago 


POULTRY (Miller’s American) GUIDE © 
—Tells all about chickens—care, feeding and raising for 
profit. AlsodescribesIDEAL ee Hot Water 
and Electric—IDEAL BROODER:! 

Coal and Oil Burning— Baby chicks, - FREE x 
for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES 

J.V W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Rockford, II. ee 


F WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK PSAP GaSe 


9 tion'sGreat Poultry Manualtellsabout Mrs. Berry’ ssuccess 
with Pure-Bred Poultry, Hatchery, Feeding, Housing, 
Diseases and Remedies. Makes LOW PRICES on best 
Fowls, Eggs, Chicks, Supplies. Pulletslay at 4 mths. Se ndonly 
5c to help mail. Berry’s Poultry Fatm, Box 53, Clarinda, lows 


64 High quality, profitable, 
BREEDS hay pore bred chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators, 
brooders; low prices. 33rd year. Largest plant. 
Fine, valuable 100 page book and catalog free. 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 871, Mankato, Mins. 























Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
























ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
Evening Star Building Washington, D. C. 


GO INTO BUSINESS Fer, Xenia 
Establish and opef- 
ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your com he 
Wefurnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited ither 
men or women. Bi Cand Booklet Free. Write for it today. Dei} 
put it off ! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N 
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.Made only in Wm. Rogers & Son Sicurlite 
This name stands for beauty, durability 
and the unlimited guarantee of the 
International Silver Company 


Win Rogers 6 SON 
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To WOMEN 


who think fashionable hosiery must be 


7 ¢ ¢ 


high priced 


These several styles will give you a surprise. 


Superlatively sheer silks and chiffons in new Paris colors 


are offered you at prices you now pay for ordinary hose. 


N NEW YORK—in Paris—everywhere— 

one finds the new hosiery more beautiful 
than ever before. Now hosiery has become as 
important in the dress scheme as gowns and 
shoes. It adds the finishing touch or the dis- 
turbing note to every costume. 


Few women there are who do not realize 
this. But many still think that in dressing cor- 
rectly one must select high priced hosiery. This 
mistake has cost American women too many 
dollars. So we show here several Holeproof 
Hosiery styles, extremely smart and very new, 
at typical Holeproof prices. 


Note these filmy fabrics carefully .. . their 
exquisite sheen . . . their dazzling colors. Above 
all—and this is most important—note the su- 
perb texture, the transparent clearness without 
the slightest trace of shadows, broken ends or 
streaks. These things impress you at the first 
glimpse of the hosiery itself. 


The Holeproof special way of weaving heels 
and toes gives twice the ordinary wear. Smart 
trimness of fit adds enticement to pretty legs 
and ankles. 


We invite you to see the new French colors 
today. At almost every good store. If you 
don’t find them—ask us to send our style book- 
let and tell you the name of your nearest 
Holeproof shop. 


What They're Wearing in Paris 


If you want to know, in advance, the latest 
style news from Paris, write for special Hole- 
proof Paris Style Bulletin. It gives you inti- 
mate information which is cabled to us by 
foreign representatives. 


ffoleproof 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


/ Tas. erg influence, so Holeproof has new shades to match. 





@ H. H. Co. 


The illustration above shows two smart hosiery effects in the present 
modes. On the figure at the left, gleaming chiffon in Black or Gun 


Metal shades give an air of exclusive smartness and dignity. 





With bright colored garments, like the one at the right, the pes new 
shades of Champagne, Haze, Grain and Satin Blonde are strikingly 
chic. Holeproof provides them every one. 


The new styles in footwear must be considered in selecting your hosiery. 





Here, too, colors are returning. Furs and coats are also a governing 







HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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Housekeep ings 
| worst Job 
made easy 





No LonGER need the necessary task 
of keeping the closet bowl clean be 
disagreeable. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl. Follow directions on the can. 
Flush. Every stain, mark and in- 
crustation disappears. Sani-Flush 
leaves the bowl clean and gleam- 
ing white. Banishes all foul odors. 
Harmless to plumbing connections. 
Keep it handy in the bathroom, 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 25 
cents for a full-size can. 30 cents 
in Far West. 35 cents in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


| CleansCloset Bowls Without Scouring | 








THE Hycienic Propucrts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


























Fever isa 

dangerous 

symptom 
Keepa 


Tycos 
Jever 


Jhermometer 
bam eatom ale aat- 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Bldg. Toronto 
There's a 2ycos or Zay/or Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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200 Sheets $900 
100 Envelopes B= 


PAID. 
High grade, clear white bond paper 
—unusually smooth writing sur- 
face. Size 6x7 inches with envel- 
opes to match. Has that crisp, 











crackly “‘feel"” that identifies 
} it to everyone as superior 
quality stationery. 


Name and Address Printed Free 


on every sheet and envelope in 
rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. Type 
, is Plate Gothic, designed espe- 
: = cially for clearness and good taste. Makes a 
personal stationery you will be delighted to use. An ideal gift with 
your Iriend’s name. Attractive 3 letter monogram if preferred. 
Just send $1.00 (west of Denver and outside U. S., $1.10) and this gen- 
rie supply of stationery will come by return mail, postage prepaid. 
> curely packed in a sturdy blue box. Please write or print clearly. 
rompt service and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


National Stationery Co., 2712 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 


Tea Room Managers in Big Demand 


4 Hundreds of new Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor 






Inns and Coffee Shops now opening are calling 
for trained managers. Shortage acute. We re- 
ceive daily calls for Managers, Assistant Man- 
agers, etc. Big salaries paid to trained executives. 
Fortunes are being made in this big new industry, 
whether you open a tea room of your own or manage 
one already going. We teach you entire business in a 
few weeks at cost of but a few cents a day. Write for 
EE BOOK “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.” 








Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. U-516, Washington, D. C. 


C fashions in (vollege Morals 


(Continued from Page 24) 


the business of setting standards of ex- 
penditures or determining college customs 
and morals. Eighty per cent of the men 
and women students are from the public 
schools. There is ne representation of any 
exclusive Four Hundred set in the under- 
graduate body. The ultra fashionable and 
wealthy families of Chicago’s North 
Side—the Gold Coast—send their sons 
and daughters to the Eastern colleges. 
Prof. James Hayden Tufts, dean of the 
faculties, has made a comprehensive in- 
quiry concerning the financial status of 
families represented by students in Chi- 
cago University, as indicated by income- 
tax classification. The great majority of 
these families pay 
only normal taxes 
on incomes of five 
thousand dollars a 
year or less. That in 
itself might explain 
why fiction based 
on eight-dollar-a- 
quart-gin bohemi- 
anism is a joke as 
applied to Chicago 
University. 


their homes in or near Chicago, who have 
little or nothing to do with the social life 
of the college. 

To remedy the lack of student housing 
within adequate residence halls owned by 
the university is a big part of the compre- 
hensive building plan which the university 
has set itself to accomplish within the next 
fifteen years. 

To come back to the present-day social 
life of the university, it is, so far as the 
men are concerned, the life of the frater- 
nities. How clean is that? My own opin- 
ion is based on two things: First, the 
official report of an investigation of all 
the fraternities made at the instigation 
of President Burton 
by Prof. Forrest A. 
Kingsbury, of the 
department of psy- 
chology; and sec- 
ondly, on my own 
talks with various 
undergraduate fra- 
ternity members 
and glimpses of frat 
house life. Concern- 
ing the specific sub- 








There are other 
facts leading to the 
same conclusion. 
For example, Dean 
Wilkins sent to two 
thousand students a 











ject of liquor, Pro- 
fessor Kingsbury’s 
report on fraterni- 
ties says this: 





One of the most 
constant and trouble- 














questionnaire as to 

how they distrib- 

uted their time. One economic fact re- 
vealed was that more than half the men 
and a quarter of the women are working to 
pay or help pay their way through. The 
time spent on outside gainful occupations 
averages five hours a week among twelve 
hundred students. In some cases it runs 
up to twenty-five hours a week and higher. 

Thirty-six hours a week is the average 
time on study and class attendance. So- 
cial events such as teas and parties call 
for five hours of the men’s time and the 
women give ten hours a week to such 
diversions. Going to plays, concerts or 
art museums happens about three times a 
fortnight for the average student, while 
motion-picture attendance comes not 
more than once a week. Three hours a 
week is the average time devoted to the 
reading of “‘serious books not directly con- 
nected with courses.”” Religious meetings 
average two hours a week. 

According to Dean Wilkins, seventy- 
five out of every hundred students give a 
reasonable amount of time to athletics or 
dramatics. Twenty-five out of every 
hundred devote an unreasonable amount 
of time and energy to these things, and 
their scholarship suffers accordingly. But 
on the whole the athletic situation is 
wholesome. Gymnasium work is com- 
pulsory for all freshmen and sophomores. 
Thirty out of every hundred men and 
twenty out of every hundred women in 
the upper classes voluntarily continue 
their active participation in some sort of 
organized sport, while practically all of 
them stick to systematic outdoor exercise. 
All of which indicates that there is not 
much time left for any general indulgence 
in day-in-and-day-out deviltry. 


Fraternities Investigated 


O FAR as the modern fashions in stu- 

dent morals are concerned, practically 
all of the significant evidence for both good 
and evil at Chicago University is to be 
found in the thirty-three fraternities, which 
included in their aggregate membership, 
in the spring term of 1925, 689 students, or 
forty per cent of the enrolled men under- 
graduates. 

Of the non-fraternity undergraduates 
about two hundred and fifty live in col- 
lege dormitories and as many more in 
lodging houses in the neighborhood. There 
are five hundred men or more living at 


some evils is the use 
of intoxicants. Prob- 
ably every one of the fraternity houses has 
stringent rules against it, and theserules have 
official support and are backed by the public 
opinion of most members. Nevertheless, the 
violations are too frequent. There is no case 
in which a fraternity as a whole or through 
any considerable number of its members of- 
fends, but there is failure to enforce the rule 
with sufficient persistence and severity. A 
specially troublesome factor is the bringing 
in of liquor by former students or alumni. 
This is the traditional source of trouble at 
commencement and at big football games. 
The solicitation of trade by the boot- 
leggers, not from the fraternity as an organi- 
zation, but from individual members is 
another nuisance. The motive in the case is 
not a desire of the undergraduate for liquor, 
but a wish on his part to appear clever or 
sophisticated. Consumption of liquor away 
from the fraternity houses is another prob- 
lem with added dangers, because of the na- 
ture of the liquor served and the character of 
the places. According to my information 
from students, most of them drink at one 
time or another, but with a majority of them 
once or twice will be enough and it is gener- 
ally in sophomore year. The liquor in fra- 
ternity houses has not attained the pro- 
portions of a public scandal. Nevertheless, it 
requires increasing vigilance. 


An Unofficial View 


ce MUCH for the university’s official 
finding concerning this particular phase 
ofmisconduct. Beingin the formal language 
.of an official document, it makes the situ- 
ation appear worse than it really is. It 
suggests what is potential rather than 
actual. Taken too literally, it is out of 
accord with the fact that the university 
has had no case of discipline for intoxica- 
tion since December, 1923, and it leaves 
out of account the sobriety of two proms 
and the trip to Columbus. 

The unofficial glimpse of the situation, 
as obtained through conversations with a 
lot of keen-eyed, wholesome, fun-loving 
youngsters whose health and color sug- 
gested anything but bootleg whisky, 
yielded the same facts, perhaps. as the re- 
port, but with a different impression. One 
of these students said: 

““We have only three house rules. One 
is against liquor; another forbids offensive 
table talk concerning women; and the 
third is against roughhousing to the point 
of breaking furniture. Our fine for bring- 
ing in liquor is ten dollars. Some fraterni- 
ties make it fifty dollars. We have found 


. ten dollars enough, because the rule is al- 


most never violated in this house, not at 
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The Powders 
Used by Stars 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


Countless users of my beauty aids asked me 
what powders I used. For long I could not tell 
them. They were made to my order and they 
cost me $5. per box. All the stars I met on 
the stage and in movies used these superlative 
powders. 

Now I have arranged to have these powders 
supplied to all who want them. And at ordi- 
nary prices—50c and $1. All toilet counters 
supply them with my name and picture on 
them. Any girl or woman may now get the 
powders used by women who demand the best. 

This powder comes in two types. One is a 
heavy cold cream powder—the type I use. It 
clings and stays. It is called Edna Wallace 
Hopper’s Youth Cream Powder. The other is 
the same powder without the cream—light and 
fluffy. Both come in four shades. 

Let me send you some samples on “‘ Vanity 
Pads.’’ This coupon will bring them with my 
Beauty Book. They will show you what ex- 
quisite powders experts are now making. Clip 
coupon now. 





Sample Free seine: 


Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. I want to try 
O Youth Cream Powder . O Face Powder 


White—Flesh—Brunette—Peach 
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A new craft that is 
sweeping the country— 


Crystalline Lamp Shades 


BEAUTIFUL, inexpensive lamp shades are now 
being made of Dennison’s Decorated Crepe Paper, 
sealing wax, handkerchief linen (Thomas Young’s 
linen is used in the Dennison Stores) and crystalline 
beads. Literally, thousands of women in the larger 
cities are daily learning this new craft. The method 
of making these new lamp shades is extremely easy 
and you can learn in a surprisingly short time. 
Make the lamp shades you want for your own 
home. Make them to give to your friends or to sell. 
Get the free instruction circular now. Department 





stores and stationers can supply you with the neces- 
sary materials and the free instruction circular; or, 
just write to Dennison’s, Dept. B1, Framingham, Mass. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. B1, Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me the free instruction circular for 
making the new crystalline lamp shades. 



























Peace Dale Mills, 25 Madison 
Ave., N. Y., Dept. 113. Send me 
FREE over 200 samples Peace Dale 









200 Yarns—15c to 27c per oz.—for all kinds of 
knitted garments. Also free samples new 
samples HOOKED RUG YARN in a wide variety of 
beautiful colors, and leaflet of interesting 

FREE new rug designs. Money-back guarantee. 
IE i isin cs; Sic tsiteincannmiannsiehtdansstapaanseiendesianen aan 
OI ica siadh sc Lettntiintionanitngenseviesongaiqunouaadvaiacnse\hcnias ae mmananan 
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WITTLIFEF 
BED BRACES 





Eliminates 
Squeaky Locks— 
Invisible in Use 


Banish troubles with Beds that wobble— 
beds with falling slats and split posts. 


The Wittliff Bed Brace, with the patented 
“Y” construction, tightens the bed instantly 
into a solid, easy-rolling unit. Saves your 
carpets and your strength. Inexpensive— 
easy to put on—but what a remarkable 
change the Wittliff Brace makes in your beds. 
When buying beds insist on genuine Wittliff 
Bed Braces. Look for the “‘ Y’’ construction. 
This divides the strain equally between 6 
points and squares up the bed frame. Dou- 
bles the life of any bed. Most good furni- 
ture dealers have them. Write for Free 
Booklet. 
THE WITTLIFF FURNITURE BRACE CO. 
Superior Thirtieth Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 








FREE BOOKLET 
Send for free booklet telling about Wittliff Bed 
Braces, what they will do for your beds, and names 
of the dealers who sell beds with Wittliff Braces. 











W.WObpenteim in. 


America’s Original and Foremost Fabric House 
NEWARK, Dept. 1 1-J. NEW JERSEY 





























Needed Articles in 
3 “SAVES 
Baby — Mother— Money 


SAVES BABY. Keeps the little one 
from doing dangerous things and safe 
from animals and insects, indoors and 


ut. 
SAVES MOTHER. Stops worryful 
watching and needless handling of baby. 
Conserves mother's strength and in- 
sures peace of mind. 
SAVES MONEY. Because it is bas- 
sinet, crib and playpen—all at one price. 
Convenient drop side. Folds com- 
pletely to 8 inches for easy carrying. 
Ivory or white finish. Four sizes. 
Write today for free illustrated litera- 
ture, prices and names of local dealers. 
E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., Dept. 303, 
464 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Also Makers of the Baby Bathinette 
(This name-plate your protection 
against substitutes) 


Kippir-KO0P 
modern CRIB Biaypen 








PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
Bunions. The pain stops almost instantly. The Hump 
vanishes as though by magic. Then you have shapely 
feet. SENT ON TRIAL. For your own relief, so you can 
prove results and recommend it to your friends, I will 
gladly arrange to send youa box of PEDODYNE Solvent 
totry. Noobligation. Justsay—“ I wanttotry Pedodyne.” 


KAY LABORATORIES 
186 N. LaSalle St., Dept. N1034, Chicago, Ill. 











all this year and only once last year by an 
undergraduate. Itis different with alumni. 
We can’t control them or fine them, but 
the fellows will not take anything when a 
graduate member does bring his bottle 
and offers to treat. 

“The rule against talk about women 
gets violated less often than the anti- 
liquor regulation. If a man tries to pull 
that sort of stuff in a group conversation 
around here, he isn’t bawled out. He gets 
the silence, and that’s worse while it lasts 
than being kicked out of college and the 
fraternity at the same time.”’ 

The best point of departure for any 
comment on the sex situation at Chicago 
University was given in the course of an 
interview by President Burton on the 
first day of my week at that institution. 

“T cannot say,” he began, ‘“‘that there 
is never any sex irregularity at this uni- 
versity. No doubt there has been, but 
such cases are so rare that we are justified 
in calling the place clean. The whole 
attitude of the men and women in the 
undergraduate colleges is against im- 
morality. 

“The same is true of the graduate 
schools of the university. 

“T know these young women in the 
halls of residence, and they are a high- 
grade group, with high ideals and in gen- 
eral with a high sense of propriety. 

“The chief difference between the pres- 
ent and the past is not a matter of con- 
duct, but of conversation and speculation. 
Women of former generations were chaste 
or they were not chaste. In either case 
there was not much self-questioning; none 
at all on the part of those who were pure, 
because they simply took that way of life 
as a matter of course. Now it is different. 
They all are questioning—I am speaking 
not of college women in particular—ask- 
ing themselves why they should lead 
chaste lives. 

‘“There was a breaking down of sex bar- 
riers in the war which raised that question, 
and it is still being asked. But young 
people are getting the right answer from 
teachers here and in frank discussions 
among themselves.” 

‘“‘Is there any specific university course 
which helps these students to answer such 
questions?”’ I asked the president. 


“Yes,” he replied. “‘Go and ask Dean 
Tufts about it.” 
eAnswers Worked Out 


ROFESSOR TUFTS teaches social 

ethics to about four hundred men and 
women. His observation is that most 
young people come to college with their 
attitude on morals pretty well set by 
home teaching, if not always by home ex- 
ample. They have the conventionally 
correct ideas concerning such matters as 
sex relations. 

‘‘But with a good many students some 
of these questions get reopened,” added 
the dean. ‘‘They talk and think a great 
deal about sex. It would be foolish to pre- 
tend that they don’t. But this speculation 
is honest and decent and with no intention 
to disturb the virtues. In the long run 
their study in college leads them back to 
the same answers to moral questions which 
they had in the beginning, but with this 
important difference—the answers are 
worth more to them because they have 
worked them out for themselves instead of 
merely accepting them as a matter of 
authority or tradition.” 

Dean Elizabeth Wallace, of Foster Hall, 
the largest of the women’s dormitories, re- 
ports substantially the same thing, as she 
gets it in her-talks with the women and in 
the informal discussions among them- 
selves. 

There is absolute frankness, no survival 
whatever of the old notion that the facts 
of life must be whispered about only in 
corners. If the college girl talks of birth 
control, she does it as she would talk 
about a factory law safeguarding women 
workers, because it is a factor in her study 
of sociology. 

It is no longer taken as an indication 
that the girl is immoral. 





There is also something on the sex ques- 
tion in the report on fraternities, already 
referred to, which declares that students 
are much more strongly opposed to irreg- 
ularity in that regard than they are to 
illicit liquor, and that fraternity houses 
are entirely free from it. It is much harder 
to locate or define it, says Professor Kings- 
bury, because, unlike liquor, it is never a 
subject of boasting or conversation. Ac- 
cording to the report: 


One annoying form which this problem 
takes is that of calls at the fraternity-house 
door or by telephone by women of doubtful 
or at least irresponsible character. . . It 
calls for firm insistence on observance of the 
rule about women visitors to fraternity 
houses. However, this practice is regarded as 
a nuisance rather than as a positive moral 
menace. 


The important point in this matter is 
that none of the women who thus make 
nuisances of themselves ever get into a 
fraternity house. It should also be noted 
that there is not the slightest suspicion or 
criticism of the women students in the 
university with reference to their relations 
with fraternity houses. On the contrary, a 
real sense of chivalry appears to be the out- 
standing factor of the situation. It ex- 
presses itself in the students’ unwritten 
code something like this: “If a man 
wants to go outside college with a dis- 
reputable woman, that is his own affair; 
but within these college walls it is another 
story; we are one academic family, and 
these women students are our classmates.”’ 
So in Chicago University, at least, co- 
education seems to help rather than to 
hinder. 


Interest in Religion 


ROF. JOSEPH M. ARTMAN, of the 

department of religious education, does 
not classify the students as good and bad, 
but as “‘eighty per cent good and twenty 
per cent problem.’ He has fourteen 
graduate students working under him ona 
survey of the undergraduates. ‘‘ Freshmen 
are interested in religion,” he says, ‘‘but 
they are upset after they get to college by 
finding that the things which they already 
have been taught do not seem to square 
with what they get here. Science is using 
a method which eliminates emotion, and 
all good life has emotion. We must go on 
with science, but we must not stop with 
it, for it compels us to live only by facts. 
Its methods must be spiritualized. I do 
not care what students say or do, whether 
or no they go to church. I do know they 
are wrought up over religion.” 

Professor Kingsbury also alludes to the 
attitude of students toward religion in his 
fraternity report. He intimates that there 
is a revolt in college against the failure of 
home life and the home church to fit boys 
for what they need socially and spiritually 
when they enter university life. ‘‘ But,” 
he adds, ‘“‘ceasing to participate in re- 
ligious activities does not indicate a cessa- 
tion of interest in the fundamental values 
which religion seeks to foster. It is a reac- 
tion against the externals and incidentals 
of religion and certainly against its incon- 
sistencies.”’ 

In all the discussion of religion heard on 
sO many campuses, which is certainly 
relevant to the subject of college behavior, 
there is one name so frequently heard that 
it has become almost a symbol of what 
professors and students are everywhere 
hunting for—the name of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 

He is the one preacher concerning whom 
colleges and universities seem to be unani- 
mous. At no one of the many institutions 
visited by the writer has he failed to hear 
some such remark as this, always in about 
the same words: “There is no trouble in 
filling the chapel when Fosdick preaches 
here. He has got what they are all look- 
ing for.”’ Fosdick is an odds-on favorite 
against the orgy school of fiction in the 
race for influence. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Another article in this 
series by Mr. Selden will appear in an early issue. 
The next will be on the University of Wisconsin. 








Home decorations. 
made 
easily 

and 
quickly 


All you have to 
do is to follow 
the simple, .ex- 
plicit and com- 
plete directions 
in our three instruction books: 


Spring Supplement | 
==" 


Chicaga til 





“*When and How to Use Oriental Lacquers” 
“*How to Do Parchment Shades” 
“*How to Paint China Without Firing”’ 


They tell you how to use the new Hibbard 
Oriental Lacquers on glass and china (no 
firing needed), and on wood and fabrics, 
without professional help or previous ex- 
perience; how to do Gesso clay work, in 
colors; how to make Lustrcraft wax novel- 
ties and parchment shades. 


Free 32-page Spring Supplement 


and our big 80-page Yearbook, with col- 
ored cover and profuse illustrations, de- 
scribe the instruction 
books and our brand- 
new Sales Manual, 
telling you how to sell 
the things you make. 
Remember, it takes 
no experience. You 
follow instructions 
and make lovely dec- 
orative articles pic- 
tured in Yearbook 
and Supplement. 
They tell about the 
up-to-date novelties, suggest the newest 
ideas, and quote low prices, our constant 
aim being ‘“‘more for the money.”’ The 
Yearbook and the Supplement are BOTH 
FREE. 








Sales % 
Manual 


THAYER & CHANDLER ¥ 
CHICAGO 
arenes a 











° The 32-page instruction books 
Special Offer: are 25c apiece, but we will 
send all three prepaid for 50c. OR, we will send all 
three together with the new Sales Manual, priced at 


a dollar—all four books for $1. 


Supplement and 
Yearbook included Free, always! 








Thayer & Chandler, Dept. 23, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
ENGRAVEDS3 


STATION ERY “a0 


eupmecte see ee. by Genuine Steel En- 
ecion YY, graving. Namean‘l 
two line address or 
treater termonogramon200she ets6x7 Hammermill Bond — 

Blue Ink—100 Plain Envelopes to match, $3 post- paid. 
Envelopes engraved $1 extra. SPECIAL OFFI: R of 100 
Folded Sheets Whiting’s High Grade Linen with three 






















lines or monogram— Blue Ink and 100 Plain Envelopes to 
match $4. Envelopes engraved $1 extra. Real Engraving. No imi- 
tations. Send check with copy printed clearly. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. Add 10% for orders west of Denver or outside U. S. 


Greatest Stationery Value ever offered. Cor- 
rect persons use only Engraved Stationery. 


BEACON ENGRAVING CO. 
11 Otis St., Boston, Mass. Established 1898 


BECOME A NURSE 


URING 25 yearswehavetaught 








professional nursing to 30,000 
women in their own homes— be- 
ginners as well as practical nurses. 


Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a week 

Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. Money refunded if 
dissatisfied after two montiis’ 
trial. Write today for catalog and 
specimen pages. Minimum age, 18. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Pit, a a 


lamestown, N 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention 
ever known for the housewife. 
Fits any make of sewing ma- 
chine. Easy and quick to at- 
tach. Easy tooperate. Paysfor 
itself inten minutes’ time. Send no 
money. Pay the postman $1.00. 
Keep it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleas 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads szvsie. 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Clark’s Second Cruise to Norway 
and Western Mediterranean, June 30, 1926 
Cunard new ss. ‘‘ Lancastria,’’ 17,000 tons, 53 days, 
$550 to $1250. Spain, Tangier, Italy, Riviera 
Norway Fjords, Scotland, Berlin, (Paris, London). 
In 1927: new South America- Mediterranean cruise, 
Feb. 5; 86 days, $800 up; 23d Mediterranean cruise, 
Jan. 29; 7th Round World cruise, Jan. 19. Books open. 
Established 30 years. Largest cruise experience. 
FRANK C. CLARK Times Building New York 
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perfect creams. 


Por ae. 
Su 


| Achieve new beauty 


for your complexion with 
these perfect creams 


This way that thousands of women 
praise, can bring greater freshness 
and more vivid charm to your skin 


Nothing more precious than a beautiful com- 
plexion .. 

Nothing more worth while than a few minutes 
of daily care to achieve this beauty .. . 

For it isastonishing, how much can be done with 
just a little daily care with these perfect creams. 

Perhaps you do not realize that it is really quite 
easy to make your complexion lovelier—to give 
it new clearness and vividness —to make it more 
appealing in every way. 

Really quite easy. Most complexions will show 
the first signs of improvement in a very few days. 
Not perfect, so quickly, of course. But enough im- 
provement noticeable to encourage and please you. 

See if this doesn’t happen to your own skin. 
Begin today to give your skin the care that has 
brought greater loveliness to so many thousands of 
women. Get Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and Perfect Vanishing Cream and begin the 
proper treatment. See for yourself how these per- 
fect creams bring en- 
trancing new beauty 
to your complexion. 

Do not let yourself 
think that you are too 
busy to give your skin 
the care it needs. For 
much can be accom- 
plished in a very little 


ne 


while with these per- In every drug store and at every toilet goods counter 
you will find Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and Perfect Vanishing Cream. When you ask 
for them by name, you can and should get them. 


fect creams — pro- 


vided you keep up 


your treatments faithfully. If you do, you may be 
one of the many women who have noticed the 
first improvement in as little as three days. Many 
women have told us that this happened with 
them—=in only three days. 


Will you do this a few minutes 
night and morning? 

Thenitis simply a question ofkeeping on with the 
proper treatment. “Proper” is important, because 
each skin requires its own type of care. Here on this 
page are a few general directions about how to use 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Creams. We have a 
booklet which goes into the matter more specifi- 
cally. It contains many interesting and important 
facts. We will be glad to send it to you on request. 

But whatever treatment is best for your skin, be 
sure to use Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and Perfect Vanishing Cream. They are so 
gentle in their action, yet so thorough. They are 
pure and fine in every way—both as 
to ingredients, and in the way they 
are made. For you probably know 
that Daggett & Ramsdell’s Creams 
are backed by thirty-five years of 
experience — and prestige. 





Lovely complexions—differing one from 
another in coloring and texture, yet alike in 
their need of the proper treatment with these 








\ 


Just three minutes 
every night for 
a thorough cleansing 


J—Smooth a cool, restful coat of 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream over your face and neck with 
your finger tips or with cotton wrung 
out of cold water. 


2—Leave the Perfect Cold Cream 
on for a minute to sink deep in your 
pores where the unseen dirt is lodged. 


3—Now wipe off the cleansing cold 
cream and the dirt that clings to it 
with upward strokes of a soft cloth. 
Then, if you wish—dash cold water 
over your face to close the clean 
pores. And there you are—with your 
skin pore-clean . . . soft and re- 
laxed as a child’s. Then smooth on a 
little more Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream and leave it there 
to revive your skin through the 
night. 


Just before powdering 
eee 


To give to your face a wondrous 
smoothness to which the powder will 
cling much longer and look much 
more natural, smooth on just a little 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Vanish- 
ing Cream before you powder. 

This perfect cream will give your 
skin that final “dress-up’’ before go- 
ing out. It quickly vanishes, never to 


appear again. 








J 





and 
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DAGGETT & RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


PERFECT VANISHING CREAM 
Triple Offer Free—Mail the coupon for trial tubes of Daggett & 
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Ramsdell’s Perfect Creams and the new book entitled, “ Beauty Inter- 
views with Famous. Skin Specialists’’ in which these authorities 
explain the right way to care for your skin under all conditions. 


Try them as soonas possi- 
ble—the results you want 
to achieve will be yours so 
much sooner. 








DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, Dept. 4116 
214 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free trial tubes of Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream and Perfect Vanishing Cream, together 
with your beauty booklet. 
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(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 







































TAO TEA 
THE TASTY TEA 


Tao Tea Balls contain the finest tea you ever 
tasted because it is blended from the tasty bud 
leaves off the plants of the finest gardens of 
Ceylon, India and Java. 


Only the tasty bud leaves are good enough for 
this “‘supreme’’ Flowery Orange Pekoe blend. 


None of the metallic-tasting leaves from fur- 
ther down the plant are used in Tao Tea. 


Three generations have labored to produce for 
you this perfect blend. Tao Tea never becomes 
bitter, no matter how long it brews. That is a 
sure test of its outstanding quality that anyone 
can make. 


. 


TEA BALI. 
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A MODERN 
CONVENIENCE 


The Tao Tea Ball Way takes all the guess and 
waste out of tea-making. 

It is the modern safe way of packing tea and 
serving it. Tao Tea Balls are scientifically 
measured by special machines so as to make four 
to five cups of delicious tea—and make it always 
the same. 

Tao Tea is never too strong or too weak. Day 
after day Tao Tea is a better and an always 
uniform tea. 

No strainers to fuss with, no guess-work 
measuring, and no messy tea leaves to clean up. 

Every tin contains simple directions for making 
hot tea—and iced tea using cold water. 








HAVE YOU TRIED TAO TEA? 


February, 1926 


nk Tea 


asted 


A DEMONSTRATED 
ECONOMY 


The average family of four to five people serving 
tea at the principal meal spends fifty cents a week 
for tea, no matter what grade they buy. 


A ten-ball tin of Tao Tea will last this same 
family for ten days, and its usual store price is 
under thirty cents. 

In one month the average family spends two dollars for 
tea. A caddy of fifty Tao Tea Balls will last this same 
family almost two months, and its usual store price is one 
dollar. The Tao Tea Ball Way serves almost twice as long 
for half the money—and gives you quality supreme, uni- 
formity of brew, modern convenience and sanitation. 

A refill may be had for the Caddy, 50 Tao Tea Balls, at 
even less than a dollar. 


Tao Tea Balls are truly economical. 


If you have not had an opportunity to try Tao Tea Balls send us 2c in stamps and your dealer’s 









10-Ball tin— 
enough for aver- 
age family forten . 
days. 


20-Ball tin— 


twenty days. 


STOP WASTING TEA 


name for liberal free sample. 








enough for aver- 
age family for 


















50-Ball Caddy— 
enough for average 
family for almost two 
months. 


USE 








TAO TEA CO., Inc., 103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Refill for Caddy, 50 
Balls, keeps Caddy 
in use for years. Saves 
you 8c. 


TAO TEA 


etc. 50 Tao Hotel Specials to Bag—10 
Bags to Case—500 Tao Tea Balls. 
For sale through 600 wholesalers in U. S. 


ant ae Junior—20 Tao Tea 
Balls, 2-cup size. 
Gold Tin. All Tao 
1 Tea Balls in black 
4 tins are pot size, 4-5 
cups. Juniors are for 
smaller families. 
















‘Youve ever 


Hotel Special Individuais. For Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rema. 


BALLS 
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A February Fancy 


AINT VALENTINE is by 
S the road. 
(This is fancy, purely.) 
Hearts, like cars, are flitting past; 
Love’s the gas that makes 
them go; 
Fiery first and laggard last, 
Flying fast or limping slow, 
Each according to its load. 
(This is fancy, surely.) 


Saint Valentine beside the way 

(This is fancy, surely) 
A filling station keeps for all. 

Hearts roll in from hill and dell. 

“Quick, old man!” their owners call. 

Miles per gallon? Who can tell? 
Some a lifetime; some a day. 

(This is fancy, purely.) 

—A. H. FOLWELL. 


Family Parties 


HE Dudleys came over to a quiet fam- 

ily supper and brought their small son, 
Oscar, along. They explained that since it 
was to be an early supper they were sure 
Althea and I would not mind, and Althea 
said she didn’t in that heartily cordial 
tone I have come to know conceals social 
falsehood. Before their arrival I had 
urged the advisability of letting little 
Cyrus, who is four months Oscar’s senior, 
sit up for supper, and Althea had replied 
by putting him to bed at the usual time. 




















The New Juliet 


UR friends were repeatedly asking us 
if we had seen the new Juliet, and so, 
in self-defense, having secured seats six 
weeks in advance, Scynthia and I went in 
to the matinée. We are confirmed country 
folk and it is a great occasion when we 
desert our garden or other rural activities. 
Of course we both had the usual ac- 
cumulation of errands and on reaching the 
city we went on our various ways to meet 
later at the theater. Scynthia only got in 
just as the curtain was going up. As she 
removed her hat she handed me a parcel 
and whispered breathlessly, ‘‘Bridget’s 
clock; I almost forgot to get it.” 

We were much pleased with our fine 
seats in the middle of the second row of 
the orchestra. I put Scynthia’s parcel on 
the floor beside me and laid a light wrap 
I had on the top of it. Scynthia had urged 
me to wear my heavy cape and little did 
I dream how bitterly I should regret my 
obstinacy. The new Juliet fulfilled all our 
expectations; we were spellbound at the 
beauty of the whole production. Scynthia 
had never seen Romeo and Juliet before 
and was thrilled. 





cA City Pastoral 


OUNG Hubert and Olive were very 
good friends, 
But once he offended her sadly. 
He called up next morning to offer amends 
And said, ‘‘Please don’t treat me so 
badly! 
Suppose that I call (with a rose in my 
hand), 
Suppose you receive me, unaided: 
Your parents and sisters will quite under- 
stand.” — 
And he did, and she did, and they did. 


And when they had finished a sensible talk 
And matters were rightly adjusted, 

Hesaid, “‘Can’t we go for a nice little walk? 
The weather can safely be trusted. 

If you take a stroll on the Avenue there, 
And I go along, I’m persuaded 

That people will say, ‘What a lovely 

young pair!’”’— 

And she did, and he did, and they did. 


They came to the Park and a wooded re- 
treat 

Beloved by the thrush and the starling; 

And there as they sat on a rock-sheltered 





cA Sea Dog's Life 
Or, All for 
Romance on the Bounding Briny 


““TOOKS bad to nor’ard,” said 
the Old Man, scanning the 

weather bow. “‘We'll be in for 

rough stuff before morning.”’ 

“Aye, aye, sir,” responded the mate. 
“Shall I reef the flopgallants?”’ 

“Not yet. That comes later. For the 
present just stow the upper jiblet and put 
on fresh billowcases.”’ 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“But wait—what’s that noise?” 

“Pop goes the skys’l.” 

“But it sounded like more than that.” 

“Oh, you mean that second noise. That 
was the mizzen.”’ 

“The mizzen, eh? Sort of hate to see 
it go. Well, well. By the way, where are 
we heading?”’ 

“Toward one of those everlasting South 
Sea islands.” 

“Yes, yes,’’ snapped the grizzled sailing 
master impatiently. ‘“‘That goes without 
saying. But be professional; tell me in 
points of the compass.” 

“Sorry, cap’n, but I haven’t see that 
compass fer nigh onto a week. I been 
thinking all this time that you had it.” 

“Me?” 

“Sure, cap’n. I remember now. You 
must have it. Don’t you recollect that 
argiment we was havin’ about seamanship 
and whether tides was latitude or longi- 
tude? You claimed they was latitude and 


“My dear,’ said Althea to Marcia It was during the scene in the tomb that seat I down-faced you, and you got mad and 
Dudley when we were finally seated after the terrible thing happened. Scynthia was He murmured, “My dear and my dar- told me you was boss of this here ship, 
several excursions to the living room to leaning forward with romantic fervor. ling, and that just for that I couldn’t have the 


find a cushion of the proper elevation for 
little Oscar, ‘‘ I’ve been dying to tell you the 
most positively thrilling thing about ——”’ 

‘Excuse me,”” Mrs. Dudley interposed. 
“Oscar darling, don’t try to butter your 
bread. Anthony, break a piece for the 
child and spread it for him. There, 
isn’t that better, dear?”’ 

‘It seems,” continued Althea in an- 
other installment, ‘“‘that Vi Gregory 
is going to get ig 

“Oscar,” Mrs. Dudley explained, 
beaming at her offspring, “‘always 
wants to behave like great big folks, 
don’t you, honey?” 

“Vi Gregory,” Althea said firmly, 
“is going ——” 





There lay the beautiful sleeping Juliet 
and—Bridget’s alarm clock went off ! 
Never to my dying day shall I recall 
that awful moment without cold shivers 
running down my spine. The expression 
on the faces of the people round us! Our 


If I took a kiss and you gave me one, too, 
Right here where it’s pleasantly shaded, 
The squirrels would think it the right thing 
to do.” — 
And -he did, and she did, and they did. 
— ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 






































compass for two weeks.” 

“That’s so,” admitted the bronzed old 
skipper, ruminatively shifting his squid of 
tobacco from port to starboard. ‘Tell the 
chief engineer to reverse speed till I can 
think where I put it.” 

“Chief engineer?’’ exclaimed the 
almost equally bronzed and gristled 
mate incredulously, even more bowled 
over than he was by the wave which 
at that moment knocked him down 
into the hold. Bobbing up through 
one of the hatches, he muttered un- 
comprehendingly: ‘‘ But how can there 
be engines on a ——”’ 

‘“‘Aha!”’ laughed the captain, en- 


joying the other’s discomfiture. 

“Not such big mouthfuls, young S ; ““Never notice those smokestacks 
man,’’? Anthony Dudley warned. = = among the sails, did you? Never 
“You'll choke yourself.” i guessed that the man who sits across 
‘Where are you going for the holi- 5 ae | from you at mess has charge of sixteen 
days?” I asked Mr. Dudley, spurred — turbines? When I got this ship ready 


to speech by a familiar glitter in 
Althea’s eye. 

“Well, we’ve about decided,’’ our 
guest answered, ‘‘to—Oscar, don’t 
pull that tablecloth. You’ll have 
everything in your lap.” 

“More tea?’’ Althea asked Mrs. 
Dudley. 

“Why, I believe,” she began, “‘ that 
I’'d—Oscar, don’t kick the table. 
What will uncle and auntie think of 
you? You have such pretty manners, 
honey, when you want to behave.” 

“IT heard Decker is badly pinched 
by the drop in copper,” I said to Mr. 
Dudley. 

“Marcia,” he replied, ‘‘ for heaven’s 
sake, wipe that child’s chin.” 

““We’ve been having pleasanter 
weather, don’t you think?’”’ Althea offered. 

“Why I’ve thought ” Mrs. Dudley 
began: “Oscar Dudley, if you can’t eat 
like a gentleman, don’t eat at all.” 

“So glad you came,” Althea cooed in 
her heartily cordial tone an hour later. 














MISTRESS: ‘‘NEVER MIND, HILDA, THE DOCTOR SAID I SHOULD 
DO MY EXERCISES MYSELF—PROBABLY BECAUSE YOU HAVEN’T 
BEEN DOING THEM CORRECTLY” 


for this voyage I omitted nothing. If 
I appear absent-minded at times it is 
because I have so much to think 
about.”’ 

But in the midst of his triumph 
Captain Helmsby received a jar. 
“What was that?’’ he demanded. 

“Zamnation! We’ve struck a 
rock!" 

“Litipiti-Lulu Reef, probably. Now 
I won’t have to bother about the com- 
pass.” 

“Look, sir! She’s breaking up! 
There goes the stern!”’ 

“Well, that’s that. Do your duty, 
McWhoosis. Stand by the davits and 
lower the boats.” 








frantic efforts to choke that ghastly ring- 
ing with my foolish cape, and how I cursed 
myself for not having worn my heavy one! 
At last I made a wild dash and tore up the 
aisle, hugging to me that fearful ringing 
bundle. Pushing my way through the 


Looked Like it to Her 


ITTLE Doris, radiant over a recent ad- 
dition to the family, rushed out to tell 
the news to a passing neighbor. “You 
don’t know what we’ve got upstairs,”’ she 


“But no boat can live in a sea like 
this! They’ll all perish!” 
“All but two. Get that raft ready for 
the hero and heroine.” 
ct% Who? ” 
“That blonde in the cabin de luxe and 
that big, silent young man who’s never 
met her. Tell the crew and the rest of the 


“Don’t put your hat on in the house, crowd of standees in the darkness I never _ cried. passengers to prepare to drown.” The 
Oscar,” our guests answered in chorus, stopped till, stumbling through an exit at “What is it?”’ master was quite calm. 
and departed. one side, I found myself in an alley. “Tt’s a new baby brother!” “But, captain—-—”” The objection was 


“You were right, my dear,” Althea 
said at last. “‘We should have let little 
Cyrus sit up to supper.” 

“One of them was enough,”’ I growled. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “but then, we’d 
have had someone to talk to.” 


—F. F. VAN DE WATER. 


There was a box for rubbish there, and 
in my excitement and rage I hurled the 
fiendish thing into it, and as I leaned ex- 
hausted against the doorway, mopping my 
brow, I could hear that villainous clock 
having the last word in the rubbish bin. 

—BEATRICE HERFORD. 


“You don’t say so! 
stay?” 

“T think so” —thoughtfully—“‘he’s got 
his things off.” 


Is he going to 


The best way to learn to like a neighbor 
is to do something for her. 


overruled. 

“Orders is orders. I’m sick and tired of 
this thing myself. Been going through it 
over and over for years. But it’s what 
always happens. So be an altruist.” 

“No!” yelled the mate, drawing a re- 
volver and hastily mutinying. “‘I’ll shoot 





































More Money 


What Would You Do With It? 


Suppose you could add $25.00, $20.00 or even 
$10.00 a week regularly to your present income 
—could you spend it pleasantly and profitably? 


Think it over. For if you want more money, there 
is an easy way to get it—a way that is bringing 
extra dollars to men and women the country over. 


What Others Have Done 


All over the land are scattered prosperous, contented 
representatives of The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. Many of them, 

who devote a large part or all of their 
time to subscription work, are earning 
$50.00 a week and more—practically all of 
them receive from us for their spare time 
up to $1.50 anhour. Yet the popularity of 
the three Curtis publications: is so great 
that these subscription work- 
ers have hardly scratched the 
surface of the opportunities 
open to live workers in every 
community. 



























Mrs. Fred. 

L. Mowlds 
of Pennsylvania 
$4.25 extra ina 
single day 





Mrs. ines S. Phinney 
' aine 
$8. 00 in one day 













Miss Florence McGregor 
assachusetts 
$1.25 in 15 minutes 
















Miss Ronda L. Sheppard 
of Missouri 
$3.00 extra in less 
than half a day 


What You Should 
Be Able to Do 


So here is your chance. If you have even an 
hour or two a week to spare, you can turn 
them to pleasant money-making. Age is no 
barrier to success. Whether you are under 
twenty or more than fourscore, we have a 
plan of work that will exactly fit you. : 


Every Month Profits 


Your appointment will be per- 
manent; every month, every 
year, should bring bigger prof- 
its for easier work. 

If you want more money, now 



















is the time to learn all about our 
offer. It costs you just the we 
cents you pay for a stamp: 

may be the means of your earn- 
ing hundreds of extra dollars. 





-o--------Just clip and mail this coupon NOW ---------- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
211 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I'd like to have more money. Please tell me how I can get it in my spare time. 
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that young man and take the girl to the 


uninhabited island myself!’ 


“What! Ruin a good story?” said the 


staunch captain as he seadoggedly 
pared to go down with his ship for 


pre- 
the 


thirty-first and—he hoped—last time. 


“‘Can’t stand for it!’”’ And he kicked 
overboard. 





Mother is the only one who can do 
thing with a stubborn child. She lets 
have his way. 


him 


—LAWTON MACKALL. 


any- 
him 
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It’s Wonderful 


T WAS going to improve popular taste 


in music. 


And put the movies into receivers’ hands, 
And bankrupt the phonograph folk. 
And drive the newspapers to the wall. 


And keep people home nights. 


It hasn’t done any of these things; 

Yet people keep on predicting them. 

That’s what makes radio wonderful. 
—McCrEApDy Huston. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 

WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 

A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 

Should your subscription expire with this issue 
of the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 


promptly to insure receipt of the March issue 
We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 


before it is “*sold out. 


carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 


not received. ]} 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 


New York: 366 Madison Avenue 


Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 


CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 


SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
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Kodak is the ally of every other sport 


The more fun you have, the more pictures 


you'll want—and it’s easy with a Kodak from the 
first. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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Cfhrom SOUP to SOUFFLE— 
your gums get 
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little stimulation 


from the food you eat! 
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That’s why you need massage and Ipana 
to keep gums healthy and teeth sound 


OUR dentist will vouch for this truth—that 
the food we eat is the cause of these modern 
troubles of the gums which are today so prevalent. 


He will point out that these fricassees, these sa- 
vory casserole dishes, these creamy sauces and these 
sweet and syrupy desserts fail completely to give 
the gums the normal mechanical stimulation they 
need in order to remain firm and healthy. He will 
tell you that this soft food causes many troubles. 


As one famous writer says, “Civilization has 
been too quick for nature. Instead of eating our 
food hard we cook it until it is soft. We become 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S26, 42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of Ipana Tootn Paste. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partially the 
cost of packing and mailing. 
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lazy in the matter of chewing and, of course, our 
gums lose their tone and condition.’ Should you 
think that this.is a lone opinion, read the newer 
dental textbooks, browse through the professional 
magazines, attend the frequent lectures! You can- 
not escape the conclusion that under this diet 
the gum tissue is becoming soft, flaccid and tender. 


Does your tooth brush 
ever “‘ show pink” 


Sometimes a soft tissue bleeds. That does not mean 
necessarily that you have pyorrhea, but it does 
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mean that you should take proper measures to 
bring back your gums to a state of normal health, 
To do this the dentists very logically turn to mas- 
sage, which restores stimulation to the tissuc, and 
brings clean fresh blood to the weak and tender 
gum. And thousands of these dentists recommend 
that the massage be done with Ipana Tooth Paste 
after the ordinary cleaning of the teeth with 
Ipana and the brush. 


For, in healing of the gum tissue Ipana has a 
direct and specific virtue. One of its constituent 
parts is ziratol, an antiseptic and hemostatic used 
by the dentists in their work at the chair, in heal- 
ing wounds after extraction and restoring to the 
gum tissue a normal tonicity. Ask your dentist 
about Ipana, if you like. He knows it. In fact, 
it was the dentists who first perceived the value 
of Ipana and, long before we began to advertise, 
started it on a rapid rise to favor. 


Change your tooth paste 
and your method! 


Isn't it worth while to find out what Ipana can 
do for you and how pleasant it is to use? Isn't it 
worth while to find out why those who know 
Ipana so steadily continue its use? Resolve to 
test Ipana yourself. 


Use the coupon, if you 
will, but it would be easier 
and simpler by far for you 
to go to your nearest drug- 
gist and get a large fresh 
tube from his ready stock. 
Before the tube is out, you'll 
see what this tooth paste 
can do for the health of your 
mouth! You'll find out how 
fine it is for your teeth and 
for your gums! 


Even if your gums bother 
you but seldom, start your 
use of this delicious denti- 
frice today, for it not only 
cleans teeth safely, but with 
its help you can keep your 
gums as they were meant to 
be—firm, sound and in per- 
fect health. 


Hasty eating, too, is harming 
our gums. For hurried eating 
again deprives our gums of 
healthy stimulation and exer- 
cise that slower mastication 
would give. 
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| Year in and year out, it never varies 
—that rare goodness which has made 
these foods so famous 
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cAsk for LIBBY’S 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 


Peaches, Pears 


Apricots 


Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 


Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 


Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 


Pork and Beans 


Tomatoes 


Sweet Potatoes 


Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


An asparagus bed twelve miles 
around—in the rich delta lands of 
the Sacramento River! In this 
sunlit valley of California, Libby 
grows the tender, luscious asparagus 
that has become so famous. The 
silvery white stalks are cut just 
when they have reached their full 
delicate flavor. And on that same 
day before the sun has set, they 
are packed—with all their fresh 
goodness at its best 
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Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 


, ~seet Cauliflower 


Sweet Onions 
Chow Chow 


Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 





« when you buy the following foods 


Canned Meats 
Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak and Onions 
Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 

Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 

Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 

Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 

Beef Extract 





Write for a new recipe booklet called 

“Tasty Touches.” And if you wish 

personal help on your recipes, menus, 

entertaining, just address Mary Hale 

Martin, Cooking Correspondent, 

Dept. 102, Libby, M°Neill & Libby, 
Chicago 
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SUCH A GLORIOUS SMILE 
Is the Reward of Glistening Teeth 



































HAT joyous, wholesome smile of yours 
is charm beyond compare. It is price- 


less . . . and should be given the care 
that all precious things deserve. 


Do you realize that your gloriously youthful 
beauty may be snatched away . almost 
overnight? Do you realize that the germs 
and poisons of tooth decay, once they start, 
can quickly rob you, not alone of beauty but 


of health? 


Today the science of preventive dentistry 
has made great progress. Thanks to this new 
method of combating disease by preventing 


Special Trial Tube Offer 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. 647 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


I enclose two cents in stamps. Please send me a generous 
trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name 


Address 
In Cana 








t. Ambroise St., Montreal. 
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tooth trouble, thousands of men, women, 
and children have won the fight against 
tooth decay. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream has always 
been in the forefront of the important 
science of preventive dentistry. Colgate’s 
is the preventive tooth paste. 


Best of all, Colgate’s is delicious. Even chil- 
dren love to use it. It does not taste like 
medicine and it contains no harsh, danger- 
ous ingredients. Its principal substances are 
pure soap and fine chalk, the two ingredients 
that trustworthy authorities endorse. 


Washes, Polishes, Protects - 


The combined action of the soap and pre- 
cipitated chalk in Colgate’s washes clinging 
particles even from the crevices of the teeth 
and gums. The delicate tooth enamel is not 
scratched, for Colgate’s contains no grit. 
Teeth are safely polished to their full beauty 
and protected against the dangers of decay. 


You can’t be too careful of your teeth. Wash 
them regularly with Colgate’s—three times a 
day at least. And Colgate’s only costs 25c for 
the large tube—another big point in its favor. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Established 1806 
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Prevent 


th 1S Worried about the 


appearance of 
her teeth 


HY all this talk about tooth decay? 
Because it truly is a menace to the 
nation’s health. 


If this sounds exaggerated to you, just ask 
your dentist. Let him tell you how prev- 
alent it is and how serious are the conse- 
quences when tooth decay is allowed ‘to 
undermine your health. 


When causes of tooth decay are removed, 
children do better work in school, men and 
women feel better, look better and actually 
live longer. Authorities support these 
statements. Scientific research bears them 
out—proves them conclusively. 


As a student of humanity, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes realized how much good, sound 
teeth contribute toward personal charm. 
And as a physician he could appreciate 
their relation to good health. He wrote: 


“To woman there is no ele- 
ment of her wondrous beauty which 
can take the place of white, even, 
well shaped teeth. And as beauty is 
not a meré plaything, but a great 
force, like gravity or electricity, the 
art which keeps it, mends it, and, to 
some extent makes it, is of correspond- 
ing importance.” 

Preventive dentistry is vital to humanity. 
Its importance can’t be over-estimated. 
Tooth decay must be combated with every 
means that science can command. 


Give yourself a chance! 


These Chicago children are given a chance to 
escape disease through the free dental clinic 
at Cook County Hospital. 30,000 children 
were given treatment in 1924. 














